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FROM THE RAPB OF 10 TO THE DEATH OF GYRUS 

THE PERSIAN. 

Herodotus, iDtoDdingto develope the causes Herodotus re- 
of the hostility between the Greeks and barba- ^^^^^ *^« ^^' 

'' cumstances 

nans, in the. first place records the mutual rapes which caused 
of women by the two parties, viz. 1st, that oftweeniSie 
lo, who (as the Persians assert) was carried off ?'t®^*"^ 

' ^ ^ barbarians. 

from Areos by the Phoenicians^ and conveyed Rape of lo, 

B C 1687 

into Egypt; 2nd, that of.Europa, who was car- c. 2. 
ried off from Tyre by certain Greeks (probably ^^q^I^ 
Cretans) ; 3rd, that of Medea, who was carried Of Medea, 
off from Colchis by the Greeks ; and 4th, that aild of Helen, 
of Helen, who was stolen from Sparta by Paris, ^* ^'q^^^' 
and carried to Troy. This last rape was a si&mal c. 4. 

^ r o The Greeks 

the first who 
^ The Phceuicians say that no force was used towards lo, levied war. 

but that having formed an illicit connection with the master of 

a Phoenician ship, she voluntarily accompanied him into 

Egypt— C. 5. 

B 
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suited by the adherents of his party and that of the oracle, 
the late king, declares that the Heraclidae threatenT^^^^ 



ven- 



should occupy the throne, but that vengeance 1^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
should come on the fifth descendant of Gyges^. ^n^- 

Gyges attacks Miletus and Smyrna and takes c. 14. 
the citadel of Colophon, and dying after a reign P^ut^eded 
of thirty-eight years, is succeeded by his son ^y Ardys, 

. - B. C. 678, 

Ardys. 

Ardys takes Priene and invades Miletus. C. 15. 

i_-. who takes Pfi— 

During his reign Asia is invaded by the Cim- ene and in- 
merians (who had been driven from their home xhe^cimme-^* 
by the Scythian nomades). and all Sardis taken "^^^ ^^e 

Sardis. 

except the citadel — he reigns forty-nine years. 
Sadyattes, his son and successor, reigns twelve C. 16. 

J • J J 1. A 1 ^^ I Sadyattes suc- 

years, and is succeeded by Alyattes, who car- ceeds him. 
ries on war against Cyaxares, king of the Modes, AiyatSs Ws 
drives the Cimmerians out of Asia, takes son, B. c. 617, 

. cames on war 

Smyrna, and invades Clazomense, whence he is against Cyax- 
repulsed with loss. He also carries on the war cimmenans* ^ 
against Miletus*, invading it every summer, *^^®? Smyrna, 
and destroying the fruits of the earth, but abs- Clazomens. 
taining from any injury to the buildings. This c! is! 



' Gyges was the first of the barbarians who sent any offerings 
to Delphi, except Midas king of Phrygia, who dedicated the 
royal throne on which he sat Gyges offered, among other trea- 
sures, six golden goblets, 30 talents in weight — C. 14. 

* The Milesians were assisted in this war by the Chians, 
whom they had formerly assisted against the Erythreans. — 
C. 18. 
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He continues war coDtinues eleven years, six in the reign of 

the waragainst i /. . i /• * i ■ . 

Miletus. ^ Sadyattes, and five m that of Alyattes, who m- 
The temple of Merited the war from his father. In the twelfth 
Minerva at year, the croDS having been set fire to by the 

Assesus burnt -^ * =? ^ 

by the troops troops, the flame catches the temple of the As- 
^* ^ sesian Minerva, which is burnt to the ground. 
Answer of the Alyattes, on his return to Sardis, falling sick, 
seque^nce. ^^^ sends to Delphi to consult the oracle ; and is 
told that no answer will be given to him until 
C. 20, 21. he has restored the temple at Assesus. Alyat- 
ThrasybSus, tes accordingly sends to Thrasybulus, tyrant of 
tyrant of Mile- Mijetus, to ask for a truce during the time that 
he should be employed in rebuilding the tem- 
ple. Thrasybulus being informed of his inten- 
tion by Periander*, tyrant of Corinth, collects 
in the market-place all the corn in the city, and 
orders all the people, on a signal which he should 
give, to begin drinking and feasting. The Sar- 
dian herald having witnessed all this appearance 
of plenty, returns to Sardis, and informs Aly- 
attes of what he has seen ; who immediately. 



tus. 



C. 22. 
An alliance 
entered into 
between the 
Lydians and 
Milesians. 



^ The Milesians say that Periander, the son of Cypselus, 
having made himself acquainted with the answer of the oracle, 
informed Thrasybulus of it. — ^C. 20. 

During the reign of this Periander, Arion the famous Me- 
thymnian harper, having been thrown overboard by the crew 
of a ship which he had hired to convey him from Tarentum 
to Corinth, was conveyed (as the Corinthians and Lesbians 
relalie) on the back of a dolphin to Tsenarus ; whence he pro- 
ceeded to Corinth. — C. 23, 24. 
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c. 59. The Athenians being at this time oppressed 

and obtains ^^^ distracted by Pisistratus the son of Hip-. 
thei^c*e^-°^ parchus^ Croesus sends to Sparta ambassa- 

monians. 



of the Ionic, and descended from the PelasgL The Pelasgi 
had never migrated ; but the Hellenes had wandered much. 
Under the reign of Deucalion the Hellenes inhabited the 
territory of Phthiotis, and, under Dorus the son of Hellen, the 
country at the foot of Ossa and OlympuSi called Histiaeotis ; 
whence being driven by the Cadmeans, they settled at Pindus, 
and were called Macedonians ; thence they again migrated to 
Dryopis, and from Dryopis to the Peloponnesus, where they 
took the name of Dorians, What language the Pelasgi spoke 
is uncertain ; but judging from those of the race who exist at 
this day in Crestone, Placia, and Scylace, etc. it may be sup- 
posed that they spoke a barbarous lang^uage. The Athenians 
appear to have changed their language at the time they 
changed their name to that of Hellenes. The Hellenic race 
have always us^ the same lang^uage ; and rising from a small 
beginning, have by incorporating with them many other tribes, 
increased to a multitude of nations; whereas the Pelasgi, 
having always remained separate, have not increased in the 
same proportion. — C. 56 — 58. 

^ It is said that a prodigy happened to Hippocrates the 
father of Pisistratus, as he was assisting at the Olympic games ; 
viz. after he had offered a sacrifice, the cauldron boiled 
without the assistance of fire, and ran over. Chilon of Lace- 
dsemon, who was present, advised him to take no wife; or, if he 
had one, to repudiate her. This advice, however, Hippocrates 
neglected to follow, and some time after Pisistratus was bom 
to him. This Pisistratus (in the sedition between the inha- 
bitants of the coast, headed by Megacles the son of Alcmaeon, 
and those of the plain of Athens, headed by Lycurgus the son 
of Aristolaides) aiming at tyranny, excited a third party. 
Having collected some followers, he prevailed on the people, 
by pretending that an attempt had been made to assassinate 
bim, to grant him a body guard of men armed with clubs. 
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dors', carrying gifts, to entreat their alliance. C. 69. 
The Lacedaemonians, having already heard of for granting' 

his request. 

Having obtained this force, he made himself master of the 
acropolis, and of Athens, which he governed according to the 
constitution, without making any alteration in the laws. Some 
time after, the factious of Megacles and Lycurgus uniting 
drove him away ; but afterwards quarrelling with each other, 
Megacles sent to Pisistratus to offer him his daughter in mar^- 
riage, and propose his restoration to sovereign power. Pisis- 
tratus having accepted the proposal, they contrived by means 
of introducing a woman (Phya) under the designation of Mi- 
nerva, to persuade the people that the goddess had brought 
back Pisistratus. Pisistratus having afterwards treated his 
bride with indignity, roused the anger of her father, who im- 
mediately joined the ojpposite faction. Having received intel- 
ligence of this, Pbistratus withdrew to Eretria, where he took 
counsel with his sons. By the advice of his son Hippias he 
resolved on attempting to recover the sovereignty ; and having 
collected gifts from the cities friendly to him, and especially 
from the Thebans, he hired some Argive mercenaries; and 
being moreover reinforced by one Lygdamis a Naxian, who 
brought a supply of money and men, he and his sons returned 
to Attica in the eleventh year after their expulsion. 

They took possession of Marathon, to which place their 
partizans flocked in crowds. The Athenians in the city, who 
had taken no notice of the landing of Pisistratus, when they 
heard that he was advancing towards the city, determined to 
march against him. 

Whilst they were encamped near the temple of Minerva 
Pallenis, Amphilytus an Acharnanian presented himself before 
Pisistratus, and uttered the following prophecy : " The cast is 
thrown, the net is spread, and in the moonshine night the 
tunnies will rush in." Pisistratus embracing the omen, led on 
his army, and attacking the Athenians whilst they were amus- 
ing themselves after dinner, put them to rout, and sending his 
sons after the fugitives commanded them to take coiurage, and 
retire every man to his own house. Pisistratus iiaving thus a 
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the oracle pronounced to Croesus; and being 
moreover grateful to him for having formerly 
presented them, as a free gift, a quantity of 



third time gained possession of Athens, secured his authority 
by means of auxiliary troops, and sums of money collected 
from the mines on the Strymon, and other sources. The sons 
of his opponents were sent to colonize Naxos (which he had 
subdued and placed under the government of Lygdamis). He 
moreover purified the isle of Delos by removing the dead 
bodies as far as the prospect of the temple extended. — C. 59 
—64. 

~ ^ At the time when the message of Croesus arrived at Lace- 
dsmon, they had just succeeded in conquering the Tegeans. 
The Lacedaemonians, formerly an ill-governed and rude nation, 
had been very much improved by a code of laws which Lycur- 
gus had either received from the Pythia at Delphi, or brought 
from Crete, when he was guardian to his son Leobotas, king 
of Sparta. Advancing rapidly in civilization, the Spartans 
sent to the oracle to enquire whether they might not hope to 
conquer the whole of Arcadia. The Pythia replied that " she 
would give them Tegea to dance on and measure her plain 
with a cord." This was fulfilled, when after a disastrous en- 
gagement, the Spartan prisoners were laden with fetters which 
they themselves had brought, and compelled to measure and 
tiU the soil of Tegea. During the reign of Anaxaiidrides and 
Ariston, the Spartans at last obtained the advantage over the 
Tegeans, by means of the bones of Orestes, which the oracle 
had commanded them to obtain, enigmatically pointing out to 
them where they were to be found. The skeleton was at last 
discovered, by Lichas, one of the ityaJdoepyol (or persons sent 
in the service of the Spartan state to various places), in a 
blacksmith's shop in Tegea, which, when he was afterwards 
banished from his country, he buried, and digging up the bones 
conveyed them to Sparta. From this time the Spartans were 
victorious over the Tegeans, as well as over most of the other 
nations of the Peloponnesus. — C. 65 — 68. 



^ 
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gold,' which they had come to Sardis to pur- 
chase for the statue of Apollo on mount Thomax 
in Laconia: for these reasons, as well as be- 
cause he .had given them the preference over 
all the other Greeks, the Lacedaemonians ac- 
cept the alliance, and agree to hold themselves 
in readiness whenever called on. They also c. 70. 
prepare as a present for Croesus a vast brazen pre^nt°to"^ 
bowl, which however never reached its desti- Crcesus, wh 

never reach' 

nation, having been, as the Lacedaemonians Sardis. 
say, stolen by the Samians on its way to Sardis ; 
or, according to the Samians, sold to an indi- 
vidual of Samos by the persons who had charge 
of it, when they learned that Sardis was taken. 
Croesus, mistaking the oracle, makes an ex- 
pedition against Cappadocia^; and whilst he is c. 71. 
preparing to invade the Persians, Sandanis, adeavoursto 
Lydian, endeavours unsuccessfully to dissuade ^i^m a^t' 
him from the attempt'. talking the 

Persians. 

* The Cappadocians are called by the Greeks, ^Syrians ; 
until the reign of Cyrus they had been under the dominion of 
the Medes, but were now subjects of the Persians. The 
boundary of the Persian and Lydian dominions was the river 
Halys, which rises in a mountain of Armenia, and flows across 
Cilicia; and then continuing its course has the Matienians 
on the right and the Phrygians on the left: after passing 
these two states it runs northward, and marks the limits on 
one side of the Syrian-Cappadocians, and on the other of the 
PapUagonians. — C. 72. 

' Croesus had three reasons for invading Cappadocia; a 
desire of obtaining their territory, the faith he placed in the 

C 
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c. 75. Having arrived at the Halys^ Croesus, by the 

thTmiysr^^ advice of Thales (as the Greeks say), divided 
the river into two channels, and so, both being 
sufficiently shallow, passes over easily. Hero- 
dotus however thinks that he used the bridges 
which are still in existence* 
c. 76. Having crossed the river, he arrives at Pteria, 

him at 'pteria ^ Strong place of Gappadocia, situated nearly 
opposite Sinope, a city on the Black sea» He 
takes this city, and ravages the country. Mean- 
while Cyrus sends heralds to the lonians, to 
endeavour to detach them from the service of 



oracle, and his anxiety to take vengeance on Cyrus on account 
of Astyages, the brother-in-law of Croesus, whom Cyrus had 
conquered and taken prisoner. Astyages had become the 
brother-in-law of Croesus in the following manner. A body of 
Scythian nomades had fled into Media and put themselves 
under the protection of C3raxares, who trusted to them so far, 
as to confide to their care some youths to be instructed in the 
language and archery. Being one day sharply reproved by 
Cyaxares for returning from hunting without any game, they 
took offence, and murdered, and served up in a dish to Cyaxares 
the flesh of one of the youths ; they then fled to Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, whose refusal to give them up caused a war which 
raged between the Medes and Lydians five years with various 
success: in the sixth year both parties were induced by an 
eclipse, which came on during an engagement (and which had 
been foretold by Thales the Milesian), to wish for peace. By 
the mediation of Syennesis king of Cilicia, and Labynetus king 
of Babylon, Alyattes was induced to give his daughter Aryenis 
to Astyages the son of Cyaxares ; and an alliance was concluded 
and cemented by the ceremony of licking each other's blood. — 
C. 78, 74. 
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Croesus ; bat without success. Having met at 
Pteria, a pitched battle takes place ; and after and a drawn 
considerable slaughter on both sides, the armies piace. 
are separated by nightfall. Croesus, attributing c. 77. 
his want of success to the inferiority of his num- treate^'^Sar- 
bers, retires to Sardis, and summons his allies, dis, and dis- 

, /. T-i T 1 misseshismer- 

Amasis king of Egypt, Labynetus king of cenary troops. 
Babylon, and the Lacedaemonians, to assist him. 
With this reinforcement, he intends with the 
spring again to take the field against the Per- 
sians. Having summoned his allies to meet 
him in the fifth month from that time, he dis- 
misses his mercenary troops, never supposing 
that Cyrus would think of attacking Sardis. 
Croesus is at this time alarmed by a prodigy of c. 78. 
a number of serpents appearing in the suburbs, 
and being eaten by horses. He sends to the 
Telmessians to enquire the meaning of this pro- 
digy ; but the answer arrives after the omen 
has been fulfilled in the destruction of Sardis 
by strangers. Cyrus, finding that it is the inten- c. 79. 
tionofCroesustodisbaud his troops, marches with ^^^ ° °^^' 
all speed to Sardis. Croesus, although surprised, 
leads out his Lydian cavalry to meet him. They c. so. 
meet in the plain of Sardis; and the cavalry of are defeated on 
Croesus are completely routed, in consequence *® ^i^'j-^®* 
of the horses being frightened at some camels, 
which Cyrus had placed for that purpose in the 
▼an of his army. Still the Lydians fight bravely 
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on foot ; but are at last defeated, and forced 
to retreat within their walls, 
c. 81. Siege being laid to the town, Croesus sends to 

mtches other his allies to entreat their immediate assistance. 
H^^il^" The Spartans, although at that time engaged in 
C- 83. g^ dispute respecting Thyrea", nevertheless pre- 
pare to march to . the succour of Sardis ; but 
before they can sail, intelligence arrives of the 
c. 84. fall of that city. Sardis is taken in the following 

Sardis taken. ^ i i. i i i. ■ • 

B. C. 546. manner — On the fourteenth day of the siege, 
Cyrus sends some horsemen round to reconnoi- 
tre the walls, and at the same time proclaims 
a reward to him who should first scale them. 



^ The Lacedflemonians had seized Thyrea, although it 
belonged to the territory of Argos. The Argives having come 
to its rescue, it was agreed between the two nations, that 
" three hundred on each side should fight, and that the place 
should belong to the conquerors." The men fought with such 
equal fortune, that there remained only Alcenor and Chromius 
on the part of the Argives, and Othryades on that of the La- 
cedflemonians. These remained until night, when the Argive 
survivors returned to Argos as conquerors; but Othryades, 
after stripping the dead bodies of the Argives, remained at his 
post On the following day both parties claimed the victory, 
and coming to blows the Argives were defeated. From that 
time the Argives, who had previously worn long hair, made a 
law that every man should be shorn, and no woman should 
wear gold ornaments, until Thyrea was retaken. The Spartans 
also made a law the reverse of that of the Argives, viz. that 
they would suffer their hair to grow. Othryades, the sole sur- 
vivor of the Spartans, being ashamed to return home, slew 
himself on the field near Thyrea. — C. 82. 
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This feat is at last performed by Hyroeades a 
Mardian soldier, who having the day before ob- 
served a Lydian descend a part of the citadel 
where, on account of its great strength no sen- 
tinels were placed ^^ contrives to ascend by the 
same route ; and being followed by the rest of 
the aony, the city is taken and abandoned to 
pillage. 

Croesus himself is saved from death by the c. 85. 
interposition of his dumb son% who seeing a^^g^^^^^j 
soldier about to slay his father, is enabled to ?y ";«*ns o^ 

•^ his dumb son. 

utter these words, " Soldier, kill not Croesus." 

From that time' he continued during his life to 

have the power of speech. Croesus is taken in c. 86. 

the fourteenth year of his reign, and brought pia^edVn a 

before Cyrus, who orders him to be placed with pi^e, but calling 

•^ "^ on the name of 

fourteen Lydian youths on a large pile. In this Solon, is par- 
situation the prisoner mentions three times the Cyms. ^ 
name of Solon, which being heard by Cyrus, he 
orders the interpreters to enquire whom Croesus 
invoked : Croesus relates to him his conver- 
sation with Solon ; and Cyrus is so struck with 



' This was the only point round which Meles, formerly king 
<^ the Sardians, had omitted to carry the lion which his con- 
cubine bore him, and which as the Telmessian divines declared, 
would render the walls impregnable.^ — C. 84. 

' Crcesus had formerly consulted the oracle respecting this 
son ; and had been told that the day in which he should speak 
would be an unfortunate one for his father. — C. 85. . 

c2 
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the • lesson which it conveys on the uncer- 
tainty of earthly prosperity, that he orders 
c. 87. Croesns to be taken down from the pile. The 
attendants however are nnable to extinguish 
the flames, until Apollo, jn compliance with 
the prayers of Croesus, sends rain. Being thus 
rescued, he is seated by the side of Cyrus, who 
questions him as to his motives for attacking 
him; and Croesus declares that he has been 
c 88 89 misled by the god. Seeing the soldiers plun- 
rnis by the dering Sardis, Croesus represents the danger of 
s restrains sufiering the poor Persians to enrich themselves ; 
underinff ™ ^^^ advises Cyrus to seize the spoil, under pre- 
irdis. tence of dedicating a tenth part to Jove. Cy- 

rus is so pleased with his advice, that he pro- 
mises to grant him any request which he shall 
make ; upon which Croesus asks permission to 
send his fetters as a first-fruit offering to 
c. 91. Delphi. Cyrus giving him leave, Lydians are 

roesus sends ^ . i .i i t i i 

s fetters to ^^^^ ^^ reproach the god ; who however clears 
polio. ^ himself by showing that the fall of Croesus, the 
fifth descendant of Gyges, was fixed by fate, 
but that he has delayed it three years. He also 
proves that Croesus has misunderstood both the 
oracles ; and he reminds him of his assistance 
•in extinguishing the flame of the pile^. 

^ Many offerings of Croesus are to be found in Greece, viz. 
a golden tripod at Thebes, golden heifers and pillars at 
Ephesus, a golden shield at Delphi, also offerings made at 
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Immediately after the conquest of Lydia, c. 141. 
the lonians and iEolians send ambassadors to^aS"^ 

offer their ser- 
vices to Cyrus, 
which are re- 
Branchis in Milesia, similar to* those made at Delphi. The jected. 
presents to Amphiaraus abd Delphi were made out of his own 
property, but the other offerings were made out of the rishes 
of an individual, whom Croesus had caused to be torn on the 
rack, because he had raised a party against him, previously to 
his ascending the throne, and supported Pantaleon, son of Alyat- 
tes by an Ionian woman, in his attempts on the crown. — C. 92. 

There are few natural objects worthy of admiration in Lydia, 
except the gold sand which is brought down from Tmolus. It 
possesses however one work, by far the greatest in the world, 
except those of Egypt and Babylon ; viz. the tomb of Alyattes, 
built principally by Lydian girls, out of the funds obtained by 
prostitution. It measured six stadia and two plethra in cir- 
cumference, and thirteen plethra in breadth. Adjoining it, is 
the Oygean lake, said by the Lydians to be inexhaustible. 
—C. 98. 

The Lydians have nearly the same laws as the Greeks, 
except that they prostitute their female children. They were 
the first inventors of gold and silver money ; also the first re- 
tail dealers. They moreover assert that they invented various 
games, as an expedient for pacifying their hunger during a 
famine of eighteen years in the reign of Atys, during which 
time they played and ate on alternate days. Finding however 
that the fiimine still continued, they resolved on emigration ; 
and whilst one portion of the people remained at home with 
Atys, the rest sailed from Smyrna under the command of 
Tyrrhenus, the king's son, and arrived in Umbria, where they 
settled, and took the name of Tyrrhenians. — C. 94. 

Herodotus here digresses, in order to show who Cyrus was 
that overthrew the empire of Croesus ; and by what means 
the Persians obtained the sovereignty of Asia. The Assyrians 
had been- five hundred and twenty years sovereigns of upper 
Asia, when the Medes began first to revolt from them, and by 
their bravery emancipated themselves, and by their example 
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Cyrus at Sardis, wishing to be subject to him 
on the same terms as they were to Croesus. 



induced the rest of the tributary nations to do the same. AU 
these nations were at first ruled by their own laws, but at 
length became subject to Deioces, son of Phraortes, who, on 
account of his upright behaviour in the office of judge, was 
unanimously elected their sovereign. On his accession he 
built a splendid palace, called Ecbatana, surrounded by seven 
walls of various colours. He then made sundry reg^aticms, 
as that no one should enter the king's palace, or see the king's 
person, etc. ; the object of these regulations was to prevent such 
£Euniliarity as might tend to weaken his influence over the 
people. He thus collected into one nation the tribes of the 
M edes, viz. the Busse, Parateceni, Struchates, Arizanti, Budii, 
and Magi. He died after a reign of fifty-three years, and was 
succeeded by his son Phraortes (B. C. 647.) — C. 95 — 101. 

Phraortes subdued the Persians, and subjected them to the 
Medes ; and then overcame all the nations of Asia, except the 
' Assyrians. He was slain with most of his army in an expedi- 
tion against Nineveh (B. C. 625) and was succeeded by his 
son Cyaxares. — C. 102. 

Cyaxares is represented as having been more valiant than 
his ancestors. He was the first who classed the Asiatic sol- 
diers into cohorts. It was he who was engaged with the 
Lydians (See C. 74) when day was turned into night; and it 
was he also who subjected to himself the whole of Asia above 
the Halys. He collected all the force of his empire and 
marched against Nineveh, with the intention of avenging his 
father. After he had vanquished the Assyrians in an engage- 
ment, and begun the siege of Nineveh, he was attacked by a 
vast army of Scythians, headed by their king Madyes, who 
had entered Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians. They did not 
however enter Asia by the shortest way, viz. firom the Palus 
Mseotis to the river Phasis and Colchis, (thirty days' journey), 
and from Colchis to Media through the Saspires; but they 
took a longer route, higher up, keeping the range of Caucasus 
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Cyras replied to them by relating a fable of 
the fish which refased to dance to the piper 



on the right. The Medes were defeated by the Scythians, 
who became masters of the. whole of Asia. Thence they pro- 
ceeded towards ^gypt ; but when in Syria of Palestine, were 
met by PsamiMtichus, who by gifts prevailed on them not to 
advance. On their return some of them plundered the temple 
of Venus Coelestis at Ascalon, the most ancient of all the tem- 
ples of that goddess : for this crime the offenders and their 
posterity were visited with a female disease. 

The Scythians having remained masters of Asia during 
twenty-eight years, were at last massacred at a feast by Cyax- 
ares and the Medes. 

Nineveh was then taken, and all Assjrria except Babylon 
subjected to the Medes. After this, Cyaxares died in the 
fortieth year of his reign, (B. C. 5S5,) and was succeeded by 
his son Astyages. — C. 103 — 106. 

This Astyages had a daughter, Mandane, ^om, in conse- 
quence of a strange dream which he had, he gave in marriage 
to a Persian named Cambyses, being afraid to give her to any 
of the Median nobles. In the first year of her marriage, 
Astyages had another dream ; which being interpreted to sig- 
nify that the issue of his daughter would one. day reign in his 
place, her fisither, as soon as the child was born, commanded 
Harpagus, a relation, to destroy it. Harpagus, unwilling 
himself to destroy the infimt, delivered it to Mitradates, a 
herdsman of Astyages, who kept his cattle north of Ecbatana 
towards the Black sea, with a command that he should expose 
it It happened that Cyno, the wife of Mitradates, had that 
day brought forth a dead child, and it was agreed between 
them to expose the dead infant and bring up the child of 
Mandane as their own. 

This child, who was afterwards called Cyrus, having at ten 
years old, being made king in sport, scourged a lad the son of 
Artembares, was summoned on the complaint of the father 
before Astyages, who recognized in the boy the features and 
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until they were caught in his net. Cyras re- 
lated this fable, because the lonians had refused 



deportment of his own family. His suspicions being confirmed 
by the confession of the herdsman Mitradates^ Astyages was 
much incensed against Harpagus; and revenged himself on 
him by serving up the limbs of Harpagus's son to the fiither, 
and then exhibiting the head, hands, and feet Harpag^for 
the present dissembled his rage, and a£fected to be well pleased 
with the entertainment. — C. 107 — 119. 

Being assured by the Magi that it was decreed by the fiites 
that Cyrus should reign, but that nothing was now to be feared 
from him, as he had already reigned in sport over his playfel- 
lows, but would not reign a second time, Astyages sent the 
child with expressions of kindness to his father and mother in 
Persia.-^. 120—122. 

Beihg arrival at man's estate,. Cyrus was solicited by Har- 
pagus, (who thirsted for revenge, and had already persuaded 
the principal 4/Ledea that it would be for their interest to 
make Cyrus their sovereign). Harpagus contrived to send 
to Cjrrus in the belly of a hare, a letter, in which he urged 
Cyrus to prevail on the Persians to rebel, and assured him 
that whoever was appointed to lead the Median force against 
him, would go over to his side. In consequence of this advicf 
Cyrus called together the Persians ; and having informed them 
that he was appointed their commander, he employed them 
one day in the hard labour of clearing eighteen or twenty 
stadia of rough ground ; the next day he gave them a sump- 
tuous feast, and asked them which they liked best On their 
replying that the latter was the more agreeable, he urged them 
to obtain liberty by following him against the Medes. 

The Persians, who had already been uneasy under the 
Median yoke, willingly assented. 

Astyages, hearing of these proceedings, summoned Cyrus to 
his presence, who replied that he would come sooner than 
Astyages would wish. On receiving this message, A6t3rages 
raised an army, of which he foolishly gave the command to 
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tcT listen to him when he solicited their assist- 
ance before the taking of Sardis, but were 
willing to sabmit to him afterwards. The 
lonians having received this answer respec- 

Harpagus. In the engagement Harpagus deserted according 
to his promise, and in consequence those Medes who remained 
faithful were defeated. Astyages then put under arms all the 
Medes who had been left in the city, and impaled the Magi, 
who had persuaded him to send Cyrus away. This second 
anny was defeated, and Astyages taken prisoner. Being in- 
sulted by Harpagus, he retorted by telling Harpagus that he 
was a fool and a villain .** a fool for having allowed another to 
obtain the sovereignty when he might himself have had it, 
and a villain for having made the Medes the slaves of the 
Persians. In this manner Astyages, having reigned thirty- 
five years, was deprived of his sovereign power ; and the Medes, 
who had ruled over Asia above the Halys for one hundred and 
twenty-eight years, became subject to the Persians. — C. 119 
—180. 

Herodotus avails himself of this opportunity to speak of the 
customs of the Persians. They never erect statues or temples ; 
sacrifice to the sun, moon, and elements, and also to some of 
the gods; they pay great respect to their birth -day ; they eat 
little solid food ; are much addicted to wine ; deliberate whilst 
intoxicated, and again when &sting : next to behaving well 
in battle, it is esteemed the highest honour to beget many 
children ; they instruct their children from five years old to 
twenty, in three things only — viz. riding, shooting the bow, 
and speaking truth ; until the age of five the children live en- 
tirely among the women : even the king cannot put any one 
to death unless he finds his faults greater than his services : 
they consider parricide impossible ; lying is esteemed a great 
vice ; they expel firom their cities those who are afflicted by 
leprosy ; all their names end in the letter s. Thus fax Hero- 
dotus ^aks with certainty of the Persian customs ; of other 
ceremonies, such as the manner of interring the dead, etc. he 
has some doubt.— C. 130—140. 
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tively fortified their towns ; and all except the 
Milesians, who had made a treaty with Cyrus, 
assemble at the Panioniom \ 



1 The Ionian cities, to which the Panionimn belongs, are 
as follow : 

Miletus, 

Myus, 

Priene, 

Ephesus, 

Colophon, 

Leb^lus, 

Teos, 

Clazomens, 

Phocsa, 

Samos, 
Chios, 

Erythrs, 

Of these cities those of Caria speak one dialect, those of Lydia 

a second, Chios and Erythrae a third, and Samos a fourth. 

Herodotus particularly commends the situation of them all 

on account of the salubrity of the air. — C. 142. 

These twelve cities, glorying in the name of lonians, erected 
for themselves a temple called Panionium, and determined 
not to share it with the other lonians ; nor did any ask to be 
admitted to it, except the Smymseans. It is situated on 
Mycale, and dedicated to Heliconian Neptune ; and here the 
lonians, collecting from the cities, celebrate a festival, to which 
they give the name of Panionia. — C. 143 and C. 148. 

Herodotus thinks that the lonians constituted themselves 
into twelve cities, because when they inhnbited the Pelopon- 
nesus there were twelve divisions of them, and the Achaeans 
who drove them out had also twelve divisions: via. Pallene, 
iBgira, iEgse, Bura, Helice, iBgium, Rhypes, Patrse, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dyme, and tlie city of the Tritaeans. — C. 145. 

It is by no means to be supposed that the inhabitants of the 
twelve Ionian cities are of more pure Ionian blood than the 
rest; on the contrary, they have mingled with many other 
nations, such as the Men3rian Orchomenians, Cadmeans, 
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The lonians (with the exception of the Mi- c. 143. 

I* 1 t • A t J* 111 'I'he Ionian 

lesianSy who as has just been mentioned had and iEoiian 

send ambas 
dors to Spa 

Dryopes, etc. and even those among them who came from the 
Prytaneum of Athens, and consider themselves the noblest of 
the lonians, married some Carian females, whose parents they 
had slain at Miletus. On accomit of this massacre the women 
bomid themselves and their daughters never to eat with their 
husbands, or call them by that name. These lonians elected 
for kings, — some of them Lycians, descended from Glaucus, the 
son of Hippolochus ; some Cauconian Pylians, descended from 
Codrus the son of Melanthus : others chose kings from both 
&milies. The lonians show their descent from the Athenians 
by celebrating the Apaturia festival ; only the Ephesians and 
Colophonians, on account of some murder, are excluded from 
the celebration. — C. 146, 147. 
The Dorian -cities were originally, 

Lindus, 

Jalyssus, 

Camirus, 

Cos, 

Cnidus, 

Halicamassus, 
But Halicamassus was expelled from the confederacy, because 
a native of that city had violated the law by appropriating to 
his own use a brazen tripod, which he had won in the games 
of Apollo Triopius, and which he ought to have dedicated to 
the god. , The Dorians, like the lonians, exclude from their 
national temple (that of Triopian Apollo) all but the members 
of the Pentapolis. — C. 144. 
The ^olian cities are. 

Cyme, 

Larjrssse, 

Neon-tichos, 

Tenmos, 

CUla, 

Noiium, 

d 
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made a treaty with Cyrus, and the islanders 
who had nothing to fear, as the Persians had 
no fleet, not having yet subdued the Phoeni- 
cians) resolve to send ambassadors to Sparta 
and to entreat them to come to their assist€mce. 
The i^olian states (with the exception of the 
islands, which are similarly situated with the 
c. 151. Ionian islands) determine in public council to 
follow the lonians wheresoever they may lead 
them. 
C. 152. The ambassadors of the lonians and iSolians, 

'ssistoce°^)ut ^'^ their arrival at Sparta, choose as their 
re refused, spokesman Pythermus a Phocsean, who putting 
on a purple garment in order to attract a crowd. 



iBgircessa, 

Pitane, 

MgsesB, 

Myrina, 

Gryneia, 
The above cities were formerly twelve in number; but one of 
them, Smyrna, had been surrendered to the lonians in conse- 
quence of the town having been treacherously seized by certain 
fugitive Colophonians, whom the Smymseans had compassion- 
ately received within their walls : the inhabitants were distri- 
buted among the other eleven cities, and the city became from 
that time in possession of the lonians. There are also iBolian 
cities on Ida, independent of the others : and in the .Islands 
they have 

Five cities in Lesbos, 
(originally six, but Arisba was enslaved by the Methymnians.) 
One in Tenedos. 
One in kKorhy i^croi.— C. 149—151. 



^.. 
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makes a long but ineffectual speech to the 
Spartans. 
Being thus unsucciessful the ambassadors The Laced^- 

.. , ., Ml -r monians send 

retire, and as soon as they are gone, the Lace- to warn Cyru 
daemonians send a fifty-oared vessel to Phocaea, ^^^ oreek'^ 
having on board Lacrines, who is deputed to cities. 
warn Cyrus to *' beware of injuring any city of 
the Grecian territory, for that they would not 
in that case remain inactive." Cyrus having c. 153. 
ascertained from the Greeks in his train whOa^tempST- 
the Lacedaemonians are, replies that " he fears °^ answer. 
not men who have in the middle of their city a 
place where they meet to cheat, (alluding to 
their market, which is not used in Persia,) and 
that he will soon make them talk, not of the 
sufferings of the lonians, but of their own." 
;After this, having nominated Tabalus, a Per- Tabalus, beii 
sian, governor of Sardis, and charged Pactyas, ^^*^ot of 
a Lydian, to convey to Persia the effects of Sardis, is be- 

•^ '^ ^ sieged by 

Croesus and the other Lydians ; Cyrus, taking Pactyas a re- 
Croesus with him, marches back to Ecbatana ^ ^ '" 
with the intention of reducing Babylon as well 
as the Bactrians, Sacae, and i^gyptians, and of 
sending one of his generals against the lonians. 

Immediately on the departure of Cyrus, q. 154. 
Pactyas excites the Lydians to rebel, and hav- 
ing hired some mercenary troops with the trea- 
sures with which he has been intrusted, and 
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prevailed on the inhabitants of the coast to join 
him, he besieges Tabalus in Sardis. 
c. 155, Cyras, bein&r informed of these^vents. wishes 

Cyrus, by the "^ . 

advice of Croe- to reduce the Lydians to slavery, bat is dis- 

^^* snaded by Croesus, who advises him to punish 

Pactyas, and render the Lydian character 

effeminate by forbidding them to wear arms, 

and making them wear soft clothing, etc. 

C. 156. Cyrus, being pleased with his advice, charges 

sends Mazares _ _ •' *-' ^ 

with orders to Mazares, a Mede, to convey to the Lydians the 
^Tr^fV commands which Crcesus has suggested ; to 
ing of the Ly- reduce to slavery all the others who have auited 

dians, to en- ^ '' ^ 

slave the others with the Lydians in the attack on Sardis, and 
inthesiege"^ to bring Pactyas alive before him. Pactyas, 
P^^t^^'^re tinderstandiDg that the army is inarching against 
him. him, flies towards Cyme. Meanwhile Mazares 

C. 157. 

Pactyasfiies to arrives at Sardis, and compels the Lydians to 
^** execute the commands of Cyrus, and totally 

change their mode of life. He then sends 
messengers to Cyme to demand the surrender 
of Pactyas ; but the inhabitants determine to 
consult the oracle at Branchidce as to what they 
c. 158. should do with him. The oracle commands 

The C3miean8 

consult the them to give him up to the Persians. They 
send him to ^^^> however, restrained from doing so by 
Mitylene; Aristodicus, the SOU of Heraclides, a man of 

weight among them^ who expresses a doubt of 
C. 159. the oracle having been faithfully reported. In 

consequence of this, Aristodicus and others are 
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deputed to consult the oracle a second time : 
the oracle still gives the same answer ; upon 
which Aristodicus takes away the birds which 
have taken, refuge in the temple, and on being 
reproached by the oracle with his impiety, asks 
how the god can aid his suppliants, and yet 
order the Gymeans to give up theirs. The god 
reiterates the command, threatens the Cymeans 
with destruction, and declares that they shall 
never again come to consult him about the 
giving up of suppliants. The Gymeans, afraid c. 160. 

/• •I* 1 •• 1* r^i 1 thence he is 

of penshmg by giving him up, (as the oracle sent to the 
had declcured they should do,) or of exposing ^.^*!??'^^^ 

^ ^^ ^ r o give him up 

themselves to a siege by keeping him, send the Persiam 
Pactyas to Mitylene: but afterwards learning 
that the Mitylenians are in treaty about giving 
him up, they remove him to Ghios, where he is 
afterwards taken, being delivered up by the 
Chians in return for Atarneus^ The Persians 
having received Pactyas, keep him under a 
strict guard, intending to deliver him into the 
hands of Gyrus. 

Mazares carries on war against those who had c ]6i. 
besieged Tabalus, reduces the Prienians to 



* It was a long time before die Chians would use any pro- 
duce of this country either in their sacrifices or in their pri- 
vate cookery. — C. 160. 
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Mazaresdies, slavery » ravages the plain of the Maeander and 
Magnesia, and immediately afterwards dies of 
disease, 
c. 162. After his death, Harpagus being appointed 

and is succeed- , . . . ^ • j * i ^l 

ed in the com- uis successor, amves m lonia, and takes the 
mand by Har- gj^gg {jy jjjgg^Qg ofmonnds thrown op against 

c. 164. them. The first city taken in this manner is 
Phocaea^ ; on arriving before the walls of which 
Harpagus declares that ^^ it would satisfy him 
if the Phocaeans would only throw down one 
battlement of the wall, and dedicate one house.'' 
The Phocaeans require a day for deliberation, 
and demand that he shall withdraw his army 
during that time. Harpagus consents, although 
well knowing, as he declares, what they intend 
The Phocaeans to do. Accordingly the Phocaeans launch their 

abandon their i i , . . 

citytothePer- fifty-oared vessels, place their wives and chil- 
tTcottTca. ^^^^ ®" board, with all their efiects, and the 

images out of the temples, and set sail for Chios. 

Phocaea being thus deserted, is taken possession 
C. 165. of "^7 ^^3 Persians. The Ghians being unwilling 



' These Phocseans were the first of the Greeks who made 
long voyages, and discovered the Adriatic sea, Tyrrhenia, 
Iberia, and Tartessus. They sailed in fifty-oared galleys. 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, was so pleased with them^ 
that he urged them to leave their own country and settle in 
his ; and^on their refusal to do so, he gave them money where* 
with to erect a wall round theur city.— C. 163. 
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to sell them the islands called the CEnussae, 
lest they should be made a mart to the prejudice 
of Chios, the Phocseans prepare to go over to 
Cyrnus, (Corsica,) where twenty years before, 
in obedience to an oracle, they had founded a 
city called Alalia. They first sail to Phocaea, 
and put to death the Persian garrison which 
Harpagus had placed there. They then plunge 
a bar of iron into the sea, and swear that they 
will never return until that bar shall rise again. 
More than half of them, however, break this 
oath, and return to Phocaea^. 

The Teians behave in the same manner as c. 168. 
the Phocaeans; for as soon as Harpagus be- 



* They lived five years in Corsica ; but being guilty of rob- 
bery, they were attacked by the combined fleet of the Tyrrhe- 
nians and Carthaginians, consisting of sixty ships. The Pho- 
csBans met them with a fleet of sixty ships, and gaining what is 
called a Cadmean victory, (forty ships being destroyed, and 
twenty rendered useless,) they sailed back to Alalia, and taking 
thence their wives and children, retired to Rhegium. The 
Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians having stoned their prisoners, 
aU who passed the spot (in the territory of the Agyllaei) where 
this happened, became distorted, lame, and seized with con- 
▼ulsion ; and the Agyllians having consulted the oracle^ are 
eommanded to celebrate funeral games in honour of the de- 
eeased. Those of the Phocseans who fled to Rhegium founded 
in CEnotria a city now called Hyela, (B.C. 5S5,) having learned' 
from a man of Posidonium that the P3rthia had not ordered 
&em to found a colony in Cymus, but to erect a monument to 
the hero of that name (Cymus, son of Hercules). — C. 166, 167. 
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*rhe Teians comes master of their city, they go on board 

their city, and their ships, and sail for Thrace, where they 

[rThrtc^^""^ found the city of Abdera; which had been 

before fonnded by Timesius of Clazomenae, 

who was ejected by the Thracians, and whom 

the Teians afterwards honoured as a god. 

c. 169. These are the only Ionian tribes which aban- 

The rest of the , ,1 . ^ . * n ^1 . 1 

loniansengage ^^u their countries. All the rest, except the 
Seffited"^ Milesians, meet and are defeated by Harpagus. 
The islanders Ionia being thus a second time subdued, the 

submit. 

islanders, being alarmed, deliver themselves up 
c. 171. to Cyrus*. After reducing Ionia, Harpagus 
prepares to invade the Carians, Gaunians, and 
Lycians', taking with him a reinforcement of 
louians and ^olians. 



^ It would have been well for the lonians if they had fol- 
lowed the advice which Bias of Priene gave them when assem- 
bled in the Panionium previously to these disasters ; viz. to 
** depart in a common fleet, sail for Sardinia, and there found 
one city for all the lonians : or that of Thales, the Milesian, 
who pressed them to " establish one general council at Teos, 
as being the centre of Ionia." — C. 170. 

^ The Carians. had formerly, under the name of Leleges, 
possessed the islands, being subjects of Minos : thence they 
migrated to the continent, being expelled their islands by the 
Dorians and lonians. This is the Cretan account ; but the 
Carians themselves say that they are aborigines ; and in proof 
of this, they show at Mylassi an ancient temple of Carian Jove, 
the privileges of which are communicated to the Mysians and 
Lydians, because, as they assert, Mysus and Lydus were bro- 
thers of Cams. 
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The Oarians are reduced to slavery without c. 174. 

it • 1 .ii^ X !-• L ■ mi- The Caiians 

performing any bnlhant achievement. The are reduced. 
Cnidians, a Lacedcemonian colony, inhabiting a ''Jf ^7^f 
country called Triopum, are desirous of con- tify their cou 
verting their peninsula into an island, and for warned to d< 
that purpose commence a ditch across the isth- ^* tL^vBut 
mus; but the labourers meeting with many mit to Harps 
disasters, they send to consult the Pythia, and 
are ordered to desist immediately, since^ if Jove 



To the Carians is ascribed the invention of fastening crests 
to the helmet, of devices on the shields, and of the handle for 
the buckler. — C. 171. 

Herodotus considers the Caunians to be aborigines, although 
they themselves assert that they came from Crete. He sup- 
poses that either they assimilated themselves in language to 
the Carians, or the Carians to them. The Caunians have many 
customs different from those of other nations, and even of the 
Carians ; for instance, that of whole families meeting to drink, 
etc They formerly worshipped strange gods, whom they after- 
wards expelled. — C. 172. 

The Lycians sprang originally from Crete, which they were 
compelled to quit when Minos got the upper hand in a struggle 
for sovereign power with his brother Sarpedon, whom he ex- 
pelled, with all his partisans. They passed over to the country 
which they now inhabit, and which was then called Milyas, and 
the inhabitants Solymi. They took the name of Lycians from 
I^cos, who, being expelled from Athens by his brother £geus, 
passed into the country of the Termils. They are, however, 
stiU ^own to their neighbours the Termilse by the name which 
they brought from Crete, and which they retained as long as 
Sarpedon reigned over them. Of their customs, some are 
Cretan and some Cariau, but they have this peculiar to them- 
selves, viz. that they take their name and rank from the 
mother instead of the father. — C. 173. 
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had wished their country to be an island, he 

would have made it one. On receiving this 

oracle the Cnidians desist from their work, and 

on the approach of Harpagus surrender without 

striking a blow. 

c. 175. The Pedasians^ an inland tribe, submit to 

yield, after Harpagos, after having caused him some troable 

hIJ!^''^" by fortifying the mountain caUed Lide. 

^.qrible. The inhabitants of Xanthus, a city of the 

C. 176. , , 

The Xanthians Lycians, meet Harpagus, and being defeated 
faiSies^and ^^^^^ * desperate engagement, retire to their 
effects. city^ jmj collecting their wives, children, and 

effects, set them all on fire. The men then 
sally forth secretly, and perish in battle'. In 
AlitheLycians nearly the same manner Harpagus gains pos- 

and Caunians . /• n ,r>i i ,r^ • ^ ■ 

submit. session of all Caunus; the Caunians for the 

most part following the example of the Lycians. 
c. 177, 178. Meanwhile Cyrus, having reduced all the 
other nations of the continent, attacks the 
Assyrians^, who are at this time governed by 
Labynetus, son of Nitocris. On his route^ to 



7 Whenever any misfortune was about to be&ll the Pedasians, 
or any of their neighbours, the priestess of Minerva had a long 
beard. This prodigy had happened thrice. — C. 175. 

" The Xanthians of the present day, although they call 
themselves Lycians, are all, with the exception of eighty 
families, (who happened to be absent when their country fell,) 
foreigners. — C. 176. 

' Herodotus here digresses to give an account of Babylon, 
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Babylon, Cyrus is impeded by the waters of c. iss. 
the Gyndes, (a river which rises in the Ma- aS"?? 

Ion. 



whichi since the destruction of Nineveh, had been the residence 
of the kings of Assyria. 

It was situated in an extensive plain, and was of a quadran- 
grular shape, each side measuring one hundred and twenty 
stadia. It was surrounded by a deep and broad moat, fiill of 
water, and by a wall fifty royal cubits (three digits more than 
the common cubit) in breadth, and two hundred in height 
This wall was built of bricks made of the soil dug out of the 
moat, and cemented with bitumen : in the wall were one hun- 
dred gates of solid brass. The bitumen was obtained from a 
small river called Is, which . discharges its stream into the 
Euphrates, and on which was a city called Is, eight days' 
journey firom Babylon. The city was divided in the middle by 
the river Euphrates (which flows out of Armenia, and enters 
the Erythrsean sea) ; on each side of the river were brick 
walls, with gates of brass, each gate giving access from the 
cross streets to the river. Within the principal wall was an- 
other, stretching also round the city. In the middle of one quar- 
ter of the city was the palace, surrounded by a strong wall ; in the 
other was the temple of Jupiter, with gates of brass of a quadran- 
gular form, each side being two stadia in length. In the middle 
of the enclosure was a tower, one stadium in length and the same 
in breadth, eight stories high, and ascended by means of a circu- 
lar way outside : in the midst of the ascent was a lodge and 
seats, where those who mounted might rest In the last tower 
was a spacious chamber, furnished with a handsome bed, by 
the side of which stood a golden table. There was no image 
in this chamber ; but a woman slept here, with whom, as the 
priests said, the god had connection. Herodotus says that this 
same story is told of the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, in Egypt, 
and that of Paterae, in Lycia. There was also another chamber 
in die lower part of the building, in which was a large golden 
image of Jupiter, seated, with a golden table and footstool. 
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tianian mountains, and nmning tbnmgli tlie 
territory of the Dardanians, falls into the 1^;iiB, 



weigfaing altogether eight hundred talents. Without the diam- 
her was a golden altar, on which only wirkKng animaht were 
ol&red, and a larger one for full-grown animah, on which abo 
one thousand talents of incense were burnt every year. Tbiat 
was also a golden statue twelve cubits high, whidi Herodotns 
did not see. Darius wished to take possession of dus statue, 
but was afraid to do so. Xerxes, the son of DarioB, however, 
took it, and killed the priest who warned him against removing 
it.— C. 178—183. 

The most remarkable among the sovereigns of Babj^on were 
Semiramis and Nitocris. The former of these (who flourished 
five generations before the other) erected embankments in the 
plain, by which the river was confined within its bounds. The 
latter, wishing to gruard against the rising power of the Medes, 
who had taken Nineveh and other cities, changed the conrae 
of the Euphrates, so that it passes three times a village called 
Ardericca. She also threw up an embankment on each nde 
the river ; she drained the marshes above Babylon, and dng a 
huge reservoir of four hundred and twenty stadia in circvm- 
ference ; the earth which was dug out of this excavation was 
employed in the embankments. She moreover built up with 
bricks the sides of the river towards the city ; and built stone 
piers to support planks, and to form a passage fiN>m one part 
of the city to the other. This queen was buried over one of 
the gates of the city, and on her sepulchre was an inscrqilion, 
declaring that it contained treasure, but warning any king of 
Babylon against taking it except at his utmost need. Darius 
ventured to open it, and found no treasure, but only the body, 
and an inscription reproaching him with his avarice in dius 
violating the tomb. — C. 184 — 187. 

' In all their expeditions the kings of Persia take with them 
bread, and also water from the river Cboaspes, which is boiled, 
and conveyed in silver vases drawn in four-wheeled waggons. 
— C. 188. 
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which, flowing by the city of Opis, discharges 
itself into the Ery threao sea,) and one of the 
sacred white horses is drowned. Cyrus, beiner ,. 9; ??^' 

•^ ° He divides t 

much enraged, punished the river by dividing Gyndes into 
it into three hundred and sixty channels. This ^^t 
work employs his men all the summer ; and at "^'"'^ ^g^ 
the commencement of the second spring he 
marches his army upon Babylon. 

On his arrival there he finds that the in- 
habitants have laid up several years* provision 
of corn within the walls, and are determined to 
resist him to the utmost. In this difficulty 
Cyrus hits on the following expedient : he c. 191. 
turns the Euphrates into the reservoir, as i,yion i,y ^i- 
Nitocris had formerly done, and by these means i®^/^^^^® 
makes the old bed of the river fordable. His from its cour 
troops then ford the river, and fall on the Ba- 
bylonians so unexpectedly that they have not 
time to shut the gates, as they might have 
done, and so have caught the Persians as it 
were in a net. It is said, that so great was the 
size of Babylon, that when the extremities of 
the city were taken, those in the centre were 
not aware of it'. 



' Herodotus again digresses to speak of the importance of 
the Babylonish territory, and of the customs of the natives. 
For the support of the king of Persia and his army, all his 

e 
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c. 201. Having reduced this nation, Cyrus forms the 

i^'To <?^ design of sabjecUng to Umself the Massagetas, 



provinces are divided into portions; and it appears that whilst 
all the other nations of Asia support him for eight mondis, 
Babylon alone supports him for four. The government of dus 
country, called a satrapy, was the best of all the Persian go- 
vernments ; for in the time of Tritantaechme, son of Artabazus, 
it produced him every day an artaba (a measure three choenizes 
more than the Attic medimnus) full of silver. In the same pro- 
vince the king had eight hundred stallions and one thousand six 
hundred mares ; and so prodigious a number of Indian dogs, that 
fourlarge villages were exempted from all other tribute on condi- 
tion of maintaining them. Some rain Mis in Assyria; but the land 
is chiefly rendered fruitful by artificial irrigation. The country 
is full of canals, the largest of which unites the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The country is extremely fruitful, particularly in 
palms, from the fruit of which the natives procure food, wine, 
and honey.— C. 192, 193. 

Herodotus describes at great length the boats with which 
the Armenians nav^te the Euphrates. They are circular, 
made of leather stretched over ribs of willow. On boaud. (^ 
each boat is one live ass, or more, which they use for brin^^ng 
back the leather after they have sold the ribs of the boat, it 
being impossible to navigate against the stream. Their dress 
consists of a linen tunic, another of wool, and a small white 
cloak. They have long hair, wear crowns on their heads, and 
perfume themselves all over. Each individual has a seal, and 
a stick with some figure carved at the end. — C. 194, 195. 

Among the customs of the Babylonians, the following are 
the most remarkable : — ^They offer all their marriageable virgins 
for sale, and give the money which the handsome ones pro- 
duced to those who are willing to take the ugly ones. The 
Veneti of Illyria have the same custom. The poor people 
prostitute their female children for money. They have no 
phydoians, but lay their sick in the market place, in order ttt 
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a large and brave nation dwelling towards the the Araxesa 
east, beyond the river Araxes', opposite to the Massagetae. 
Issedones, and said by some to be a Scythian 
nation. 

He is nrged to this attempt by the circnm- c. 204. 
stance of his birth> which makes him fancy 
himself more than mortal, and also by the good 
fiMrtnne which has hitherto always attended 
him. 

The queen of the Massagetse is at this time c. 205. 
Tomyris, to whom Cyrus sends to solicit her 



JOLte the advice of any passenger who may have recoverefd 
firom the same disorder. They bury their dead in honey, and 
their mourning is nearly the same as that of the Eg3^tians. 
-Every unmarried woman is obliged to prostitute herself once 
in the temple of Venus, whom they call Mylitta. There are 
among them three tribes who live entirely on fish. — C. 196 — 
200. 

' The Araxes is said by some to be larger, by others smaller 
than the Ister. In it are many islands as large as Lesbos, on 
which are trees, the fruit of which when burnt and inhaled 
by the nostrils, has an intoxicating quality. The river Araxes 
rises, like the Gyndes, in the country of the Matianians, and 
discharges itself by forty streams, all of which, except one, fall 
into marshes, in which men dwell who live on raw flesh. The 
nil^e stream flows into the Caspian. Herodotus says that 
the Caspian is a sea of itself, which does not mingle with any 
other ; in length it is fifteen days' voyage for a vessel with 
oars, in breadth it is eight This sea is bounded on the west 
by the Caucasus, on the east by a vast plain, of which the Mas- 
sagetae possess a large portion. — C. 202—204/ 
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hand in marriage ; but she being aware that he 

courted rather the kingdom than herself, refuses 

to receive him. Cyrus, being thus convinced 

that stratagem is useless, leads his army to the 

Araxes, and begins to throw bridges over the 

river, and to erect towers on the boats intended 

for crossing the stream. 

C. 206. Whilst be is thus employed, Tomyris sends 

queen, pro- a herald to him with a proposal that either she 

eitber^to ad^ would retreat three days' march into her own 

yance three territory and receive him there, or that he 

days* march 

into her coun- should do the Same and receive her on his side 

Sr advMice' ^^^ Araxes. The Persians unanimously advise 

march^^ his. ^^^ *^ adopt the latter of these proposals ; but 

c. 207. Croesus strongly dissuades him from doing so. 

By the advice , ^ . • j l i • 

oi Croesus he ^^^ Cyrus IS SO convmced by his arguments, 

fonner* *^ ^^^^ ^® sends a message to Tomyris, requesting 

her to retire, and he would pass over to meet 

c. 208. hen Tomyris accordingly retires, and Cyrus 



The Massagetae use the same dress apd customs as the 
Scythians; they have cavahry, infantry, and archers ; they have 
abundance of gold and brass in their country, but no iron or 
silver. They have the following customs : — Every man marries 
one woman, but they all converse with her in common. They 
kill and eat their old men when they become very infirm. 
Those who die of disease they do not eat They live on the 
flesh of their cattle, fish, and milk. They worship no god but 
the sun, to whom they offer horses, as being the swiftest of aU 
creatures. — C. 215, 116. 
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having introsfed Croesus to his son, with strict 
orders that he shall be kindly treated, crosses 
the Araxes. That night Cyrus has a TisioD, in ^ c. 209. 

TT Vision ( 

which Darius, the son of Hystaspes, (afterwards Cyrus. 
king,) appears to him, having on his shoulders 
wings, with one of which he overshadows 
Europe, and with the other Asia. Cyrus sends 
for Hystaspes, and commands him to return to 
Persia and bring Darius (then about twenty 
years of age) before him, as he believes the 
meaning of the vision to be, that Darius is con- 
spiring against him. Hystaspes accordingly c. 210. 
proceeds to Persia. Cyrus having advanced c. 211. 
one day's march, beyond the Araxes, leaves, tagem* slays 
according to the advice of Croesus, the worst ™**^®^ f^ 

-P ' soners a thu 

of his troops there, and with the effective part of the army 

!• 1 . . . , . AT. the Massage 

of his army retires again to the nver. A divi- 
sion of the Massagetae attacks and slaughters 
the feeble portion of Cyrus's army ; and then, 
after eating and drinking greedily, lies down 
to sleep. Cyrus then rushes on them, and slays 
several, but takes the far greater number pri- 
soners, and among them Spargapises, son of 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetae. The queen 
sends to demand his release, and threatens 
vengeance in case of refusal. Cyrus takes no 
notice of the message ; and Spargapises, on Spargapises, 
recovery from his drunken fit, kills himself in gia^ WmaBii 
despair. Tomyris marches against Cyrus with C 213, 2U 

e2 
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The Persians a large force, and after an obstinate engage- 
Cyrus slain, ment routs the Persians, and slays their king, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his reign. She cuts 
off bis bead and throws it into a vessel fall of 
blood, having before promised to give him his 
fill of it. 



HERODOTUS. 

BOOK II. 
EUTERPE. 

Cambyses the son of Gyrus by Gassandane, c. l. 
having succeeded to the throne of Persia, pre- fe^ds c^iLT 
pares an expedition afi^ainst the E&:yptians. ^- ^- ^^^* 

T» ^ TT 1 and preparer 

Before Herodotus relates this expedition, he to invade 
describes the country of the Egyptians toge- ^^^ 
ther with their manners, religion, etc. and gives 
an epitome of Egyptian History \ 

Before the reign of Psammetichus the Egyp- c. 2. 
tians were accustomed to consider themselves proved^n^he^ 
the most ancient people on earth; but he proved reign of Psam- 

* , . , . metichus to be 

that the Phrygians were a more ancient people, less ancient 
by shutting up two children for two years, and giaJJs! ^ ^' 
then finding that the only word which they 

^ The Egyptian history which Herodotus gives from the 
accounts of the priests, is in great part, if not wholly, fabulous ; 
many of the events which they mention being proved by chro- 
nologists to bear dates previous to the deluge. No Christian, 
theref(Nre, in his senses, will think of wasting his time in so 
absurd a manner, as in studying the foolish representations of 
those priests. Euterpe is nevertheless valuable by the ac- 
counts it contains of the monuments, manners, and customs of 
the inhabitants ; the veracity of which cannot be called into 
doubt : but a^ those portions do not come within the scope of 
an historical summary, while on the other hand it would be 
highly impertinent to epitomize a fablilous chronology, the 
reader must excuse the brevity of the summary of this book. 



# 
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uttered was " Bekos/' which on enqniriDg he 
fouod to signify ** bread" in the Phrygian lan- 

r. 3. guage'. Herodotus has heard this together with 
many other strange tales from the priests of 
Vulcan, whom he visited at Memphis, Thebes, 
and HeliopoIis\ 

c:. 4. The Egyptians are the first who divided the 

the fiwt who ^ yeai^ into twelve portions. They make every 

yi^tlid who ™^°^** *^ ^^°^*^* ^^ ^•*'''*y ^^y^' ^°^ *^* *^® 

ffave names to davs at the end of each year. The Egyptians 

the gods. 

say that they were the first who gave names 

Menen the and erected altars to the gods. They also say 

Kf^pt!"^^ that Menes was the first mortal who reigned 

over Egypt ; and that in his reign all Egypt, 

except the Theban portion, was a marsh ; that 

in those days nothing was to be seen of the 

lands now existing below the lake Moeris, which 

C. 5. is seven days* sail from the sea. Herodotus 

couni^' wL' a' ^^'^^^ ***at the Egypt to which the Greeks sailed 

marsh. ^^s a country gained from the river by the 

Egyptians S and that for three days' sail above 

* These children prohably pronounced the word " Bee,*' the 
cry of goats, which they tried to imitate — os being a termina- 
tion peculiar to the Greek tong^ue. 

' There were two places named Heliopolis, which has caused 
much confusion. This is universally allowed to have been at 
Matarea. It is supposed to have been the On of Scriptore. 

* This opinion was adopted by all the ancients and many of 
the modems. If it be true, all the country from Memphis to 
the sea must have been formerly a gulf of the Mediterranean, 
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the lake Mfoeris the couDtrj is of a similar na- 
ture. The soil brought down by the river ex- 
tends to one day's sail (one thousand three hun- 
dred stadia according to Herodotus, iy> 86) 
from the coast, as if you sound at that distance 
the lead will bring up mud in eleven fathom 
water. 
The extent of Ecrypt aloncr the coast from the ^ ^' • • ^ 

^^^ ® The extent of 

gulf of Plinthinites to the lake Serbonis under Egypt along 

Tkir ^ r^ • • • A^ I •/ 1 i_ the coast firom 

Mount Casius, is sixty scboeni (each schoenus piinthine to 
being sixty stadia); from the coast inland to ^^®^? 
Heliopolis the distance is fifteen hundred stadia, c. 7. 
being fifteen stadia more than the distance from 
the altar of the twelve gods at Athens ^ to the 
temple of Olympian Jupiter at Pisa. All the 
country from the sea to Heliopolis is flat, 
without water, and marshy. As you ascend ^* ^* 
from Heliopolis Egypt becomes narrow, being 
bounded on one side by the mountains of 
Arabia, which run from north to south, and on 
the other by a rocky mountain covered with 

parallel to the Arabian gulfl The earth must have been raised 
up by little and little from a deposit of mud which the waters 
of the Nile carry with them. 

' This altar was in the Pythic place of Athens. Pisistratus 
•on of Hippias dedicated it to the twelve gods when he was 
archon. 

Herodotus in this place speaks of the different itinerary^ 
measures in use among different nations, according to the 
greater or less extent of their territory. A parasang was 
thirty stadia, a schoenus sixty stadia. — C. 6. 
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sand, which separates it from Libya; in the 
narrowest parts, the distance between these two 
mountains is only abont two hundred stadia. 
At the end of four days' voyage up the stream, 
Egypt again increases in breadth. From 
., S* ^' ^ Heliopolis to Thebes is four thousand eifffat 

Also from the ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 

9ea to Thebes^ hundred and sixty stadia*, or nine days' voyage 

Thebes to (making six thousand one hundred and twenty 

Elephantis. g^^dia from the sea) from Thebes to Elephantis 

is eighteen hundred stadia. 

c. 10. Herodotus thinks that the space between the 

two mountains was formerly a gulf of the sea. 

The Achelous has produced the same effects aiB 

C. 11. the Nile^ He compares this supposed golf 

with the Arabian gulf, which latter he thinks 

might be filled by the mud of the Nile in twenty 

c. 12. thousand, or even ten thousand years. Another 

argument in favour of his theory is the fact that 

the soil of Egypt is totally different from that 

of Libya, Arabia, and Syria. 

c. 13. He also states as a proof, that under king 



^ Herodotus says, " From Heliopolis to Thebes there are 
four thousand eight hundred and sixty stadia, and from the 
sea to Heliopolis one thousand five hundred stadia" (C. 7.) ; 
then according to this, from the coast to Thebes there are 
six thousand three hundred and sixty. In the text he has 
six thousand one hundred and thirty. The mistake probably 
lies with the copyists. 

^ The Echinades are described by Thucydides, B. ii, 
C. 102. 
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Moerisy (as the priests told him,) whenever the 
river rose eight cubits, it watered the part of 
Egypt below Memphis, but in the time of 
Herodotus, ninety years after the death of 
Moeris, it did not water the country unless it 
rose fifteen or sixteen. 

The most fertile part of Egypt is the Delta* c. 14. 
where the corn is trodden into the earth by the^mostl'er 
swine without any other preparation. Herodotus ^^ P^^^ ^^ 
however is of opinion that if the land goes on 
increasing in bulk* the Nile will be unable to 
overflow it, and the Egyptians will perish of 
hanger: a fate which they themselves con* 
sidered likely to befall the Greeks, if rain 
should be withheld. 

The lonians say that only the Delta is pro- C. 15. 
perly called Egypt, and that it extends along say that the 
the sea from the place called the tower ofg^^^"^^' 
Perseus to the Tarichaea of Pelusium, a space 
of forty schceni ; and that from the sea inland 
it extends to the city of Cercasorum, near 
which the Nile divides, one branch flowing to 
Pelusium, the other to Ganopus^: and that the 
rest of iEgypt belongs partly to Libya and 
partly to Arabia. Herodotus, however, refutes Theargume 

of Herodoti 
against this 
* This is the modem Ahoukir. According to Straho and notion. 

others it received its name firom Canopus, the pilot of Mene- 

UuB, who died there. This ctrnfirms Homer's opinion that 

Menelaus landed in Egypt. — See C. 119. 
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this ootion by repeating that the Delta is but 
lately formed, and that if its inhabitants were 
the sole Egyptians, the absurdity of their sap- 
posing themselves to be the most ancient of 
nations is manifest. He thinks that the Egyp- 
tians have been ever since the human race 
existed ; and that as their land extended, some 
remained in the Thebais, which was originally 
called iEgypt, whilst others came farther down, 
c. 16. If the opinion of the lonians were correct, they 
would prove themselves to be wrong in making 
their divisions of the globe, Europe, Asia, and 
Libya; and not rather Europe, Asia, libya, and 
^' 17- the Delta. Herodotus thinks that the whole 
country inhabited by the Egyptians is properly 
called Egypt, and that with regard to the limits 
of Asia and Libya none can be justly so called 
except the limits of the w£gyptians: but if 
according to the notion of the lonians the Nile, 
were the boundary, one half of Egypt would 
The Nile en- belong Libya and the other to Asia. The Nile, 
th"catedu-** beginning from the Catadnpians' and the city 
pians and flows of Elcphaotis, flows in ODC stream as far as the 

in one stream '^ 

asfarasCer city of Cercasorum, but from that city it is 
divided into three channels. The Pelusian 
east, the Canopic west, the Sebennitic running 



* L e. at the second cataract ; the large one is in Ethiopa. — 
Larcher. 
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straight through the Delta into the sea. There 
are also two other mouths diverging from the 
Sebenuitic, called the Saitic and the Men- 
desian« The Bolbitine and Bucolic mouths its seven 
were excavated by art. Herodotus relates in of them ani 
favour of his opinion an answer which the ^^^^' 

. . C. 18. 

oracle of Jupiter Ammon gave to certain in- xhe answer 
habitants of the cities of Marea and Apis, who J"F'er Ann 

^ ' mon with re 

wished to be allowed to eat heifer^s flesh, being spcct to thc^ 

_,,_.- _ , , boundary of 

not Egyptians but Libyans ; but the oracle iEgypt. 
declared that ** all the land which the Nile 
overflows is Egypt, and that all are Egyptians, 
who inhabiting below the city of Elephantis> 
drink of its stream." 

The Nile begins to rise'^ at the summer c. lo. 
solstice, and the inundation lasts one hundred 
days. Three ways for accounting for this phoe- c. 20. 

It J • 1 J. xL Three ways 

nomenon have been proposed ; viz. 1st, the accounting 
blowing of the Etesian gales; 2nd, that the ^« °^^^^j[^^^; 
river coming from the ocean is itself the cause c.2\. 
of these changes, and that the ocean flows 
round the earth " ; 3rd, that the Nile proceeds c:. 22. 



' The inundation regularly commences about July, or three 
weeks after the rains have beg^un to £all in Ethiopia. — Larcher. 

* This explanation seems to be as follows: the ocean, 
which the ancients regarded as composed of fresh water, en- 
compa8$es the earth ; when the periodical north-east or etesian 
gales blow, a great body of water is driven down towards the 
south-west quarter of the ocean, where it opens into the Nile; 

/ 
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from melted snow. To the first of these 
theories Herodotus replies, that if the Etesian 
gales were the cause of the Nile's risiDg, how 
comes it that the Nile has several times risen 
when the Etesian g^les did not blow ; and be- 
sides, if it were so, all the other rivers which 
flow in an opposite direction to the Etesian 
g^ales woold be affected in same manner as the 
• C. 23. Nile, which is not the case* : the second theory 
hardly deserves refutation, as no sach river as 
the Ocean has ever existed except in the 
dreams of poets, by some of whom it was first 
C. 24. invented ; the third theory he considers the 
^*1oScm^ most plausible, but he proves from the appear- 
lU, and pro- ances of nature that the Nile flows from a 

potes a theory , . 

^f his own. hotter instead of a colder climate, for the 



which blow from it are warm ; there is no rain 
(which there would be if there were snow) and 
the tenderest animals remain there the year 
a 25, 26. through. Herodotus himself thinks that the 
rise of the Nile is owing to the sun, which being 



the consequence is, that the superabundant waters rush into 
the channel of the river, and cause it to overflow the neigh- 
bourii^ country : a theory, in truth, savouring highly of die 
absurd and marvellous. 

' The north winds, which cause the Nile to rise by driving 
the clouds against the mountains of Ethiopia, also cause it in 
another way, for they drive in the water irom the sei^ and 
keep back the waters of the river in such a manner as to 
raise the waters above. — Pococke. 
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driven by the winter from its former course 
passes to the upper regions of Libya, and then 
attracts the water from the river; but in summer 
the sun returns to the middle of the firmament, 
and atti:acts no more water from the Nile than 
from other rivers \ Herodotus thinks that if 
the seasons were changed, and the North be- 
came South, the Ister would be affected in the 
same manner as the Nile now is. The heat c. 27. 
of the upper region is the cause why no fresh no fresh^'^ 
breezes' blow from the river. Nuf^ °" ^ 

With respect to the sources of the Nile c. 28. 
Herodotus could gain no information from any the^Nne^ua 
one, except from the treasurer in the temple of ^"°^- 
Minerva at Sais, who pretended (though He- 
rodotus thinks he was in jest) that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with it. 

According to the account of this man there The accoum 

given of thei 
by the trea- 

, «« . . n ,, , . • , , ^. , surer of Mi- 

'■ This reasoning of Herodotus is refuted by Diodorus nerva. 

Sicu]u8 and by Aristides. 

** If the sun attracted moisture from the Nile during the 
winter season, it would be the same with respect to the other 
rivers of Libya, and in like manner diminish the force of the 
currents. As this is not the fact, the reasoning of this author 
&118 to the ground. The rivers of Greece are increased during 
the winter, not on account of their distance from the sun, but 
from the frequency of the rains." 

' oSpa differs from livefios, Adpa is a wind that rises from 
exhalations from damp places, such as rivers, etc. and is there- 
Ibre cold ; &ye/uos is an agitation of the air. Over all rivers there 
is a current of fresh air; over the Nile the current is warm. 
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are two peaked monntains situated between 

Syene* and Elephantis, the names of whick 

mountains are Crophi and Mophi, and the 

sources of the Nile, which are bottomless, come 

from between these two mountains; one half 

of the water flows northward into Egypt, and 

the other half southward into Ethiopia. Psam- 

metichus proved that the sources are bottomless 

by casting into them a cable of one thousand 

orgyse in length, which did not reach the bottomi 

c. 29. As far as the city of Elephantis Herodotus 

phantb^Vr ^^ personally visited the country, beyond that 

rodotus speaks place his information is from hearsay. As you 

ot the country */ ^ 

Iron) hearsay, ascoud from Elephautis, the country is on a 
slope, and the boat is drawn against the current 
by a rope attached to each side *. This sort of 
navigation lasts for four days, during which 
time you pass over twelve schoeni, the Nile all 
the while winding like the M seander : you come 
next to a plain, where the Nile flows round 

I'aciiompso. an island called Tachompso, half ot which is 



* Syene is on the confines of Ethiopia, having the island of 
Elephantine before it, and is situated directly under the tropic. 

A well is dug there which marks the summer solstice : when 
the day arrives the vertical sun darts his rays to the bottom of 
the well, and his whole image is reflected. — See Strabo, B. xviL 

♦ " tied like an ox." This must mean, that a rope is fast- 
ened on both sides of the boat, as you would harness an ox ta 
the plough ; by means of which she is towed up from both 
banks. 
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inhabited by Ethiopians^ the other half by 
Egyptians. Close to the island is a vast lake, 
the shores of which are inhabited by Egyptian 
nomades; having crossed this lake you fall 
again into the stream of the Nile, which dis- 
charges itself into the lake. Then disembark- 
ing you perform a journey of forty days on the 
bank of the river, the water being too full of 
rocks and shoals for navigation. You then re- 
embark and sail twelve days until you come to 
M eroe \ where is an oracle of Jupiter, to whom Meroe. 
and Bacchus they pay the greatest veneration. 
Continuing your navigation, within the same ^* ^^• 
time as you came from Elephantis to Meroe, 
you reach the Automoli, who bear the name of 
Asmach, a word which signifies ** they who The Autom 
(rtand on the king's left hand." They consist of 
two hundred and forty thousand Egyptian war- 
riors, who had deserted from king Psammetichus 
because he had left them three years in garrison 
at Elephantis, without sending to relieve them. 

From Elephantis to these Automoli is a jour- C. 9i, 
ney of four months. The river comes from the 
West ; but beyond this nobody can give any 
account of it. 



* The city of Meroe is in an island formed hy three rivers, 
viz. the Nile, Astapus, and Astahoras; or by the Buhr-el-Biad, 
Aharvi, and TacazzL 

/2 
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c. 32. Herodotus, however, has heard from certain. 

a crodotus Yc~ 

lates a story moD of Cyrene, that they had been to the oracle 
hewd resJecV ®^ Ammon, and had there met with Etearchus, 
ingthe source kinor of the Ammonians, who told them that 

of the Nile. f , , ,. • ^t 

'' there had once come to him certam Nasa-. 
mones (inhabitants of the Syrtis, and part of 
the country eastward of the Syrtis) who told him/ 
that five noble youths of their country once 
sent out to explore the deserts of Libya, and 
that after traversing the inhabited portion of 
Libya and a portion of the desert, they met 
with some fruit trees, and as they were pluck- 
ing the fruits they were seized by some pygmies, 
who carried them off across some marshes to 
their city, near which flowed a wide river, the 
stream of which came from west to east, and 
in that river were crocodiles. This stream 

c. 33, 34. Etearchus conjectured to be the Nile, and 
Herodotus approves of his conjecture, being of 
opinion that the course of the Nile from its 
head to the place where it discharges its water 
in Egypt, is equal in length to that of the Ister 
from its source to its mouth in the Euxine sea*. 

c. 35, 36. Having described the geography of Efinrptt^ 

Herodotus de- 
scribes the 

customs, etc. 

of Eirypt. ^'* Laurent, in his English translation, has followed 

Schweighseuser in rendering the words ix ray ttrwv /t^ptir 

opfiSrcu, ** runs in a direction parallel to the Ister ;" but the 

best trandation is perhaps that of Larcher, " Je pense qu^il 

part des mimes points que 1' Ister. 
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Herodotus proceeds to give an account of its 
various customs, etc. which on account of the 
physical peculiarities of their country are totally 
opposite in many respects to those of all other 
countries; for instance, their women go to 
market whilst their men remain at home and 
"weave \ They drive the woof below in weav- 
ing, whereas all other nations drive it above ; 
the men carry burdens on their heads, the 
women on their shoulders ; only men serve in 
the temples of the gods and goddesses. Many 
other peculiar customs are mentioned, religious 
and social. The Egyptians write from right to 
left, contrary to the Greeks. They make use of 
two sorts of letters, the sacred and the vulgar. 

The people drink out of brazen vessels, which c. 37. 
they wash every day. They wear linen gar- Ke*f on 
ments and practise circumcision. The priests P"®^^- 
shave the whole of their bodies every third day, 
and wash twice every day, and twice every 
night. The Egyptians consider beans an im- 
pure food. The priests wear garments of linen 
and shoes of byblus; they are maintained at 



' The employments of the two sexes prove that in Egypt the 
women had more authority than the men, although Herodotus 
says nothing ahout it Diodorus Siculus is of this opinion, 
and thinks that hy this custom they wished to perpetuate their 
gratitude to Isis for her • kind and mild government over them. 
See Diod. Sic. i, 27. 
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the public expense, but it is not permitted them 
to taste fish. Each god has several priests, and 
the priesthood is handed down from father to 

c. 38. son*. The bulls are sacred to Epaphus, and 
before one is sacrificed he must be examined 
and marked by a priest ; it is a capital ofience 
to sacrifice a bull without its being thus marked. 

C. 39. When they sacrifice, they cut off the head of 
the victim, and pronounce imprecations on it, 
praying that '* whatever evil is to happen to 
those who offer the sacrifice, or to Egypt, it 

c. 40. may fall on that head'." On great occasions 
they stuff the bodies of the victims with 
bread, honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, 
etc. and burn it, bewailing themselves all the 
time it is burning, and then feasting on the legs 
and other parts that are left. 

t. 41. Cows are never sacrificed, being considered 

sacred to Isis, (the lo of the Greeks,) who is 
represented with cow's horns. The Egyptians 
dislike the Greeks on account of their opposite 
usages. The cows which die are cast into the 
river ; the males are buried, and after a time 



* The priests composed a distinct class among the Egyptians, 
as the Levites among the Jews, and the Brahmins among the 
the Indians. 

> All this description of the ceremony performed with the 
head of the victim, hears a marked resemblance to that of th# 
scape-goat in Leviticus xvi, 21. 
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the bones are disinterred and sent to Atar- 

becbis^ a city of Prosopitis, an island in the 

Delta. Isis, and Osiris (who is the same as c. 42. 

Bacchus) are worshipped by all the Egyptians, ^^u^^' 

but the other gods are not indiscriminately ^^^^^ ^^^P 

i^orshipped by them all. The Thebans refrain 

from sheep^and offer goats; the Mendesians do 

the contrary. The Thebans never sacrifice Why the Th 

, f '. 1 ^ TT 1 • ^ns never s 

rams, because Jupiter appeared to Hercules in criace 



rams. 



the fleece of one ; hence the Egyptians repre- 
sent Jupiter with a ram's head, and the Ammo- 
nians^ who are a colony of Egyptians and Ethio- 
pianSy do the same. Herodotus thinks that 
they derived the name of Ammonians from 
Ammon, the Egyptian name for Jupiter. Once 
a year they slay a ram, and envelope the statue 
of Jupiter in his skin. 

Hercules was one of the twelve ancient 
Egyptian deities ; they were originally eight. 
Herodotus thinks that the name of the Greek c. 43. 
Hercules was derived from Egypt. Herodotus the^Greek ^ 
thought it worth while to visit Tyre of Phoenicia Hercules de 

® •' ^ nved from 

(where he saw a temple of Hercules with two Egypt. 
columns, one of gold, the other of emerald c. 44. 
stone) and Thasus, where was another temple, 



» " Atar" means " Venus," and « Bek" a " city." Strabo 
and Pliny call it 'AppoHrTjs w6\is. 
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bailt by the Pbceoicians'. The result of his 

eoqniries coDviiiced him that Hercnles was an 

ancient god, and that those of the Greeks act 

most wisely who honour two, the one whom 

they call the Olympian, as a god, the other as 

C. 45. a hero. A foolish story is also related by the 

(tory re^ct- Greeks, that Hercules on his arrival in Egypt 

ng Hercules, ^^g about to be sacrificed, when he burst his 



bonds, and slew those who would have 
him. Herodotus shows the absurdity of this 
fable, by proving that the Egyptians have never 
offered human victims, 
c. 46. The Mendesians will not sacrifice goats or 

bucks, because Pan is represented with the 
face of the former and the legs of the latter. 
One buck is particularly venerated among 
them, and when he dies, the whole province 
goes into mourning. In the Egyptian tongue 
the buck and Pan are both called Mendes; 



' He had heard from the priests of Egypt an account of the 
antiquity of the worship of Hercules, which was calculated to 
startle a Greek : desirous of arriving at the truth in a point 
so important as connected with the religion of his country, he 
proceeded to Tjnre, and from thence to the island of Thasos, 
two places celebrated for the antiquity of their temples of 
Hercules : finding that the traditions of the Egyptian, Tyrian, 
and Thasian priests pretty nearly agreed, he concluded, with 
good reason, that those Greeks acted more consonantly to pro- 
bability who possessed two temples of Hercules, one of the 
hero and the other of the god. 
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The Egyptians consider a hog the most unclean c. 47, 48. 
of all animals, and will not allow a swineherd 
to enter their temples. They offer, however, 
swine to the moon and to Bacchus. Herodotus 
thinks that the Greek rites of Bacchus were 
taught them by Melampus', who probably learnt c. 49. 
them from Cadmus. Herodotus will not allow 
that the Egyptians have derived this or any 
other ceremony from the Greeks. The names c. 50. 
of the Grecian deities were principally derived J^^q^^ 
from Egypt ; some they learnt from the Pelasgi, deities prin- 

cipally deri\ 

and the name of Neptune they got from the from Egypt 
Libyans. They learned the rites of the Cabiri c. 5i. 
from the Pelasgi, who originally dwelt in the the^caWri° 
same country with the Athenians, and from them learntfrom i 

/• Pelasgi. 

the Athenians first learnt these ceremonies. 

The Palasgi had originally no names for the c. 52. 
deities, but called them all 0€ol, from the old '17^^"' 

' spectiDg the 

verb 0&, because they placed all things in order. ^^^ ^^^* 

oracles at I 

After a time they adopted by consent of the dona and A 
oracle at Dodona (the only one then in exist- '"°°* 
eoce) the Egyptian names, with the exception 
of that of Bacchus, which they learnt at a sub- 
sequent period. Hesiod and Homer, who C 53. 

* Melampus was exposed by his mother Rhodope when a 
diild. All his body was covered except his feet, which the 
mm scorched and blackened. Hence he was called Melampus. 
He was a celebrated soothsayer and physician, and after death 
receiyed divine honours. See also ix. 33. 
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flourished about four hundred years ^ before He- 
rodotus, were the first who framed a thiBc^ony 

c. 54. for the Greeks. With regard to the oracles of 
Dodoua and Ammon, two stories were told to 
Herodotus ; 1st, the priests of Theban Jupiter 
informed him that the oracles owed their origin 
to two priestesses who were taken away from 

c. 55. Thebes by certain Phcenicians ; and 2ndly, he 
was told by the prophetesses at Dodona that 
two black doves flew from Thebes, and settling 
one at Dodona, the other in Libya, announced 
that there should be oracles in those places, 
c. 56, 57. Herodotus explains this last story, by supposing 
o^ opiiSon ^^^^ *^® women were called doves by the Do- 
on the subject doniaus, because they spoke a strange language, 
and black, because they were Egyptians ; and 
that when the women began to speak intelligi- 
bly to them they said the doves spoke with a 
human voice. 

0, 5g, Herodotus is fully convinced that the Greeks 

learnt their religious ceremonies, etc. from the 
Egyptians. 

c. 59. The Egyptians have several festivals in the 

Festivab of 
the Egyptians. 

* Herodotus was born fifty- three years before the Pelopon- 
nessian war, i. e. B. C. 484. Consequently the date of Homer 
and Hesiod must be B. C. 884. 

The meaning of the word Tonia-hrrfs in this passage hat 
caused much dispute. It probably means " collected the 
various fables of the Greeks into a regular system." 



\ 
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course of the year : the most remarkable are, 
the feast of Diana, at Bubastis; that of Isis 
(the Demeter or Ceres of the Greeks), at Busiris 
in the Delta; that of Minerva, at Sais; that of 
the Sun, at Heliopolis ; that of Latona, at Buto; 
and that of Mars, at Papremis. At Bubastis a 
tumaltuons assemblage of both sexes embark 
in boats, and as they pass any town, the women 
abuse the female inhabitants of the place. In 
the festival of Isis the persons present bewail 
themselves ; but in whose honour this is done 
Herodotus does not like to mention. The 
Carians resident in Egypt cut their faces with 
swords on these occasions. At Sais there is a 
grand illumination \ the reason of which is also 
a mystery. At Papremis a fight takes place in 
honour of Mars, between two parties armed 
with clubs, in commemoration^ as it is said, of 
Mars having at the head of some followers 
forced his way to the presence of his mother, 
whose attendants, not knowing him, were un- 
willing to admit him. 

Herodotus mentions some instances of the 
scrupulous respect which the Egyptians show 
towards the temples of their gods. 

' This feast, which much resembles the feast of lamps ob- 
•erved from time immemorial in China, seems to confirm the 
opinion of M. de Guignes, who was one of the first who sus- 
pected that China was a colony of Egjrpt. — Larcher. 

g 
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c. 65. Egypt, although bordering on Libya, does 

; sacred ani- not abound greatly in animals. Some of those 
lis of Egypt ^hich they have are considered sacred, and the 
care of them is a hereditary oiBce in certain 
families: they are supported by the offerings^ 
made to the god to whom they are consecrated. 
To kill any of these designedly, is death ; but 
the accidental murder of one may be expiated 
by a fine, except in the case of an ibis or a 
hawk, which it is a capital offence to kill under 

C. 66, any circumstances. The breed of cats is thinned 
by the males devouring the kittens. When one 
of this species dies, it is embalmed and buried 

0. 67. with great solemnity at Bubastis. Dogs and 
ichneumons^ are buried in the towns where 
they die, mice and hawks at Buto, ibises at 
HermopoIis% and bears and wolves wherever 
the carcase is found. 

c. 68. Xhe crocodile inhabits both land and water. 

During the four severest months of the winter 



^ This animal is found both in Upper and Lower Egypt. It 
creeps slowly along, as if ready to seize its prey ; it feeds on 
plants, eggs, and fowls. In Upper Egypt it searches for the 
eggs of the crocodile, which lie hid in the sand, and eats them. 
It may be easily tamed, and goes about the houses like a cat. 
It makes a growling noise, and barks when it is very angry. — 
Hasselquist, 

' There were three places of this name in Egypt, The one 
in Upper Egypt is probably here meant, because the building 
called Ibeum (apparently from these birds) was not fisurfrom it. 



i 
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it eats nothiog ; from a very minute animal it 
grows to the length of seventeen cubits or 
more ; it is quick-sighted on land, but blind in 
the water. All other animals avoid it except 
the trochilus% which is a favourite of the cro- 
codile, because it gets into his throat and 
destroys the leeches which collect there. Those c. 69. 
among the Egyptians who consider the crocodile 
sacred, (as the people of Thebes and near the 
lake M oeris,) cherish one with great care whilst 
alive, and at its death bury it in a sacred tomb. 
On the other hand the people of Elephantis 
use the crocodile as food. The name of ** cro- 
codile" was given them by the lonians, from 
their resemblance to a lizard : the native name 
is '' champsse V The most approved mode of c. 70. 
taking the crocodile is by means of a hook baited taking the 
with pork, the crocodile having been first at- <5°*^^^^- 
tracted by the cries of a pig brought for that 
purpose. Among the other animals of Egypt c. 7i, 7 
are the hippopotamus, the otter, the lepidotus, 
the eel; and among birds the chenalopex^ 
These three last are considered sacred. Of the c. 73. 



• Probably ** a wren," but much disputed. 

* According to Pococke the modem Egyptians now call 
them '* Hmsah," which is nearly the same thing. 

' The reader may consult Larcher's notes respecting the 
trochilus, the lepidotud, the chenalopex, and the crex, which 
are too long for insertion here. 
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phceoix strange tales are told : that it appears 

only once in five hondred years; and that it 

brings its parent from Arabia, and baries hild 

c. 74. in the temple of the sun. There are sacred 

c. 75. serpents in the vicinity of Thebes ; and winged 

serpents* in Arabia, which are destroyed by 

the ibises when they attempt to enter Egypt. 

Q ^g The ibis is of a dark colour, has the legs of the 

Description of crane, the bill crooked. There is another sort 

the ibis. 

which is bald-headed, and nearly white. 

e. 77. The Egyptians in the arable parts of the 

country are the best acquainted with history of 

The Egyptians >uiy people that Herodotus has met with. They 

l^^v,^^^^ are, next to the Libyans, the most healthy of 

men; which Herodotus ascribes to the sli^t 

change that takes place in the seasons. They 

feed on loaves made of olyra, and drink beer, 

as there are no vines in their country. They 

also eat the flesh of all the birds, beasts, and 

c. 78. fishes which are not sacred. At their feasts a 

n'on^"a^t^1r ^®^" ^^ carried round containing the represen- 

leasts. tation of a corpse, and each guest is exhorted 

to enjoy himself while life lasts, for that after 

death he shall be as that is. 

e. 79. The Egyptians are much attached to national 

Tiicir national Qsages. They have a song called by the 



iniisic. 



' We find these mentioned in Isaiah xxx^ 6. 
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Egyptians Maneros, which they say is the first 
and only song they have: the Egyptians say 
that it was composed in honour of the only 
son of their first king. The same song, under 
the name of Linus, is sung by the Phoenicians, 
Cyprians, and others. The Egyptians resemble c. so. 
the Lacedaemonians in the respect paid by to^oFd age! 
youth to age. Unlike the Greeks, they pros- 
trate themselves when they salute each other. 
They wear a linen dress called calasius, and c. si. 
over that they throw a woollen mantle. Woollen, '^^^' 
however, is never taken into the temples, nor 
is any one buried in it. This custom agrees 
with the Orphic or Bacchic ceremonies, which 
are Egyptian and Pythagorean ^ Among the C. 82. 
Egyptians every mouth and day is sacred to 
some divinity: they observe and register all 
unusual occurrences. There are several ora- C. 83. 
cular temples in Egypt ; but the most venerated in EgyptT 
is that of Latona, in the city of Buto. Among ^f Latonai 

^•'^ o honoured. 

their physicians, each practitioner cures but one c. 84. 
disease : thus there are physicians for the head, 
for the eyes, etc. On the death of any person c. S5. 
of consideration the women of the house cover 



' Pythagoras adopted the mode of living which the Egyptian 
priests practised, and which was founded on the nature of 
their climate, without considering that the same was not suit- 
able to the climate of Greece. 

•«r2 
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their heads and faces with mud, and ga round 
the town beating their breasts ; the men do the 
same; and when they have performed this 
ceremony they convey the body away to be 
embalmed. 
.e^e-r^ues This ceremony is perfonned in three several 
embalming, ways by persons on purpose, who submit to the 
inspection of the persons who bring a corpse to 
be embalmed, a wooden model of each of these 
modes. In the first and most expensive mode 
the embalmers extract the brain and bowels ; 
and after keeping the corpse seventy days in a 
pickle of nitre", they wrap it in cotton cloth, 
which they smear with gum', and then deliver 
the body to the relations, who, after enclosing 
it in a chest made in the form of a man, place 

c. 87. it upright against the wall of a sepulchre. Id 
the second mode they destroy the intestines by 

C. 88. means of injections of cedar oil ; and in the 
third, which is the mode adopted by the poor, 
they wash the inside with syrmaea^ and after 
letting the body remain in pickle for seventy 

c. 89. days, return it to the relations. Women of 



" This was not like our nitre, but a fixed alkaline root 

> Gum arabic, produced from the acacia, which is very 

common in Upper Asia. — Pococke. 
1 This word is used to signify a radish, C. 125 of diis book. 

It is not determined what is meant by it in this place ; perhaps 

an infusion of some plant. 



\ 
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rank and beauty are not delivered to the em- 
balmers until they have been dead three or four 
days. Bodies which are cast up by the river c. 90. 
must be buried at the expense of that city near 
which they are found, and in the most sumptuous 
manner. The priests of the Nile' in this case 
perform all the ceremonies. Although the c. 91. 
Egyptians are in general averse to practising scus at Ch( 

* 

any Grecian rites, yet, at a temple of Perseus, "^®* 
in Chemmis, a city of the Tbeban portion near 
Neapdlis, gymnastic games, after the fashion of 
the Greeks, are performed in honour of Per- 
seus, the son of Danae, who, according to the 
tradition of the Egyptians, was originally of the 
city of Chemmis. They say that Perseus often 
appears to them. The inhabitants of the marshes c. 92. 
live in a very simple manner on the flower and ^j^^ mawhc 
root of the lotus', the stalk of the byblus, and 
dried fish. 

A curious account is here given by Herodotus ^ p- ^^• 

, Curious ac- 

of the manner in which the fish are impregnated count of th 



fish. 



* It would seem from this passage that there were priests 
of the Nile' in every place on its banks. 

' The two species of lotus mentioned by Herodotus in this 
chapter were a kind of nymphsea or water lily. — Larcher, 

The lotus is an aquatic plant peculiar to Egyptt which 
growB in rivulets and on the sides of lakes. There are two 
fpedei, one with a white, the other with a bluish flower. — 
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in their passage towards the sea. Those which 
are taken on their way down have the left side 
of the head broised ; in those which are return- 
ing it is the right which is robbed. Herodotus 
explains this by saying, that in each instance 
they keep near the shore to avoid the current, 
c. 9%, The Egyptians who inhabit the marshes make 

use of an oil extracted from the fruit of the 
sillicyprion, and which they call " ciciV 
c. 95. In the country above the fens the people 

fainst gnats, defend themselves against the attacks of the 
gnats by sleeping at the tops of high towers : 
in the fens, they sleep wrapped up in their 
fishing netsS which the gnats will not penetrate, 
c. 96. Herodotus here describes at some length the 

e'^JeSlelT^ vessels with which the Egyptians navigate the 
Hchnavigate ^ile. They are made of the acacia, cut into 
blocks about two cubits in length, and fastened 
together with wooden pins; the seams are 
caulked with byblus, of which the sails are 
also composed.' They have one rudder, and 
the mast is made of thorn. They are generally 
towed up stream; but in coming down they 



* This is the " ricinus" of the Latins, and the " palma 
Christi" of our gardens, the seeds of which furnish the castor 
oil of the apothecary. — Larcher. 

* This net is called by Juvenal ** conopeum,'' firom ic^tm^. 
—Jut. Sat vi, 80. 
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are drawn along by a hurdle^ to which they are 
fastened^ and steadied by a stone fastened by 
a cable to the poop. The name of this sort of 
vessel is " baris." 

When the country is overflowed, only the ^'^'^' 
cities remain visible ; and the vessels no longer 
navigate the channel of the Nile, but sail across 
the country. Among the places which you pass c. 98. 
in sailing from the sea to Naucratis, and through Archandru 
the plain to Canobus, is the city of Anthylla, 
which furnished the wife of the king of Egypt, 
and afterwards the wife of the king of Persia, 
with shoes. You also pass Archandrus, which 
derived its name from Archandrus of Phthia, 
the son-in-law of Danaus. 

Thus far Herodotus has been describing c. 99, 
things which he has either seen himself or ascer- 
tained by enquiry. He now proceeds to give 
the history of the Egyptians as he has heard it 
from the priests". 

The ancient kings, from Menes to Moeris, C loo. 
were three hundred and thirty; of whom 
eighteen were Ethiopians, one a native queen, 
Nitocris. 



' It must not be forgotten, that in this and subsequent 
chapters, most of the infinitives are governed by " ot ip4€s 
iKtyov" So that we must remember Herodotus speaks Arom 
what he has heard, not from his own £sincy or opinions. 
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Names and chief exploits of the Egyptian 

Sovereigns mentioned by Herodotus. 
B. c. 
22*55. Menes: he secured Memphis from inundatioii 

by raising mounds: buflt Memphis anew; built 

the temple of Vulcan. — C, 99. 

1194. NiTOCRis avenges her brother's death by drown- 

ing the guflty Egyptians. — C. 100. 

1445. McERis makes a lake, builds pyramids, and the 

northern porch of the temple of Vulcan. — C. 101. 

1416. Sesostris reduces a vast quantity of territory in 

Africa and Asia, crosses over to Europe, penetrates 
as far as Scy thia, and a part of his army is supposed 
to have colonized Colchis ; he intersects Egypt with 
many canals. — C. 102 — 110. 

1357. Phero : in his reign the Nile overflowed in an 

extraordinary manner. — C. 111. 

1291. Proteus: in his reign Paris was driven by a 

storm to Egypt with Helen. Herodotus quotes 
many authorities, and gives his reasons for sup- 
posing that Helen was never at Troy. — C. 11^ — 
120. 

12'37. Rhampsinitus : he amassed great wealth, which 

was laid up in a curiously constructed treasury, and 
this was broken into by two thieyes ; supposed to 
have gone down into hell and played at dice with 
Ceres; in his reign Egypt flourished greatly; he 
adorns the temple of Vulcan with two statues of 
Summer and Winter.— C. 121 — 123. 
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Cheops built the large pyramid, eight hundred ii82. 
feet high, eight hundred feet in the width of the 
sides.— C. 124—126. 

Chephren builds a pyramid forty feet lower than 1132. 
the large one ; in the reign of these two last kings 
no religious worship was permitted. — C. 127, 128. 

Mtcerinus reopened the temples ; built a smaller 1075. 
P3rramid; story of Rhodopis. — C. 129 — 135. 

AsTCHis establishes a law concerning loans ; io5(>. 
builds a pyramid of brick made from the mud of 
the lake. — C. 136. 

Anysis : blind ; driven out by Sabacon, king of 100(>. 
Ethiopia ; conceals himself for fifty years in the 
island of Elbo; regains his crown B. C. 901. A 
break in the history arises here. — C. 137. 

Sabacon, an Ethiopian, reigns with^ mildness ; ^g- 
elevates the situation of the. Egyptian cities by em- 
bankments ; warned by a dream, resigns his crown 
after fifty years.— C. 137—140. 

Sethon : Sennacherib's army destroyed at Pelu- 715. 
sium (B. C. 712); story of the mice^ — C. 141. 

From Menes to Sethon are three hundred 
and forty-one generations, about one thousand 
three hundred and forty years ; during which 
the 6un bad four times altered its regular 
course».--C. 142—146. 



7 This is founded on the fact related in Scripture. — See 
2 Kings xix, S5 ; 2 Chron. xxxii, 21 ; Isaiah xxxvii, S6, 

' This bears out the Scripture facts of Joshua and Hezekiah. 
See Joshua x, 13 ; and Isaiah xxxviii, 8. 
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^^' Twelve kii^: build die great labyrmth and 

make die lake Monris ; diey leign for fifteen years. 
C. 147—151. 

656. PsAXXETiCHUS sole king ; rewards die lonians 

and Carians widi land ; besieges and takes Azotns* 
after tw«itj«nine years. — C. 152 — 157. 

617. Necos^ b^ins a canal firom the- Nile to the Red 

Sea ; defeats the Jews (under Josiah) at Magdalmn 
(M^ddo), and takes Cadytis (Jerusalem). — C. 158, 
159. 

^01. fsAMMis: a deputation ft-om Elis about the 

Olympic games ; leads an expedition to Ethiopia. 
— C. 160. 

oifo. Apries' fights the Tyrians; loses great part of 

his army in a batde with the Cyrenians ; die 
Egyptians *" revolt under Amasis; batde between 
Apries and Amasis; Apries defeated; made pri- 
soner; afterwards strangled. — C. 161 — 171. 

'370. Amasis builds a great many temples ; gives Nau- 

cratis to the Greeks as a trading town, as well as 
other privileges ; sends many offerings to different 
towns in Greece; marries Ladice, a woman of 
Cyrene.— C. 172—182. 



' Azotus is the Ashdod of Scripture. — See 1 Sam. v, 1, etc. 

^ The Pharaoh Necho of Scripture. — See 2 Kings, xziii; 419} 
and 2 Chron. xxxvi, 1. 

' He is the Pharaoh Hophra of Scripture.— See Ezek. xxx ; 
Isaiah xx; Jer. xliv, SO, xlvi, 17. 
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BOOK III. 
THALIA. 

FROM THE INVASION OF B6TPT BT CAMBT8B8> B. C. 525^ 
TO THB CAPTUBB OF BABYLON BT DARIUS^ B.C. 516^. 

Cambyses is induced to invade Egypt by c. i. 
the following circumstance. A physician, who S^dtoinvade 
had been sent by Amasis from Egypt to pre- Egypt by his 

•^ . ojrr anger at find- 

scribe for a complaint of the eyes with which ing himself im- 
Cambyses was afflicted, is so indignant at being l^masis?'^ ^ 
torn from his wife and family, that he advises 
Cambyses to demand the daughter of Amasis 
in marriage, being well aware either that her 
father would be filled with grief if he gave her 
up, or if he refused to do so would incur the 
hatred of the Persians. On receiving the mes- 
sage of Cambyses, Amasis being unwilling to 
give up his daughter, sends in her place Nitetis, 



^ Herodotus here continues the history, which had been in- 
temqrted at B. ii, C. 2, by his digression concerning the his- 
tory etc of Egypt 

A 
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C. 4. 

3ythe advice of 
i^hanes, Cam> 
tyses makes an 
illiance with 
he king of 
V^rahia, who 
upplies him 
irith water. 



C. 5—7. 



daughter of the late king Apries, and it is at 
the discovery of this imposture that Cambyses 
is so indignant as to resolve on invading Egypt*. 
At this juncture there arrives in Persia one 
Phanes of HalicarnassuSy a person who had 
been high in the confidence of Amasis, but for 
some reason had deserted from him, and al- 
though taken prisoner by a eunuch who was 
sent in pursuit of him, had contrived to escape. 
By the advice of this Phanes, Cambyses re- 
solves on sending to the king of the Arabiaosy 
to request from him an undisturbed passage, 
the only practicable entrance into Egypt being 
through his country'. After pledging bis faith, 

' The Egyptians, however, say that Cambyses was the son 
of Nitetis, for that it was Cyrus who sent to demand her in 
marriage. In this they wilfully pervert history ; 1st, because 
in Persia a bastard is not allowed to reign ; and 2nd, because 
it is well known that Cambyses was the son of Cassandane, 
the daughter of Phamaspes. — C. 2. 

' Another reason is given for the invasion of Egypt; viz. 
That Camb3rses, when he was only ten years old, declared, in 
consequence of hearing his mother Cassandane complain of 
being neglected for the sake of Nitetis, that when he became 
a man he would turn Egypt upside down. — C. 3. 

3 From Phoenicia to Cadytis, the country belongs to llie 
Syrians of Palestine; from Cadytis along the sea coast to 
Jenysus it belongs to the king of Arabia ; firom Jenysus to the 
Lake Serbonis (where Egypt begins) it again belongs to the 
Syrians. — C. 5. 

In the last mentioned portion water is so scarce, that the 
earthen jars which are brought into Egypt full of wine, are 
all filled with water and sent to the above mentioned Syrian 
desert — C. 6. 
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and receiving it in return> Cambyses obtains 
from the Arabian prince a safe conduct through 
his country^. He is also supplied by the Ara- C. 9. 
bians with water conveyed into the desert in 
camel skins, or, as some say, brought from the 
riyer Corys by means of a canal made of skins. 

Dnring these preparations Amasis king of c. lo. 
Egypt dies, after a reign of forty- four years, and and his son ' 
is succeeded by his son Psammenitus, who en- ^f^™®*^*^ 

•^ ' prepares to re- 

camps in expectation of the arrival of Cambyses, ^^^^^e Camby- 
towards the Pelusian mouth of the Nile*. 

The Persians having arrived in Egypt^ and c. ii. 
the Greek and Carian allies of the Egyptians ^e'rS'^ 
liayinsr murdered the children of Phanes in the driven into 

° Memphis. 

sight of their father, and drunk their blood; 
the two armies engage, and after a bloody fight 
the Egyptians are routed", and driven into c. 13. 



* The Arabians use the following ceremonies when they 
take an oath. A third person with a sharp stone makes an 
incision in the hand of each of the contracting parties, and 
with a rag from the garment of each, he smears with the blood 
seven stones, and while so doing he invokes Bacchus, whom 
they call Orotal, and Urania, whom they name Alilat — C. 8. 

< During the reign of Pfiammenitus, it rained at Thebes, a 
phenomenon which has never occurred in upper Egypt either 
before or since that time. — C. 10. 

* Herodotus here notices the curious fact, that on the field 
of battle he found all the skulls of the Persians soft, and those 
of the Egyptians hard. He thinks the reason of this to be that 
the former wear turbans, whilst the latter shave their heads, 
which are in consequence hardened by the sun. — C. 12. 



** 
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• 

lambyies Memphis. Cambyses sends a vessel of Mity- 
^^^^^^^^^ lene with a Persian beraU on board to pix^pose 
rew of which terms of capitolatioB ; bat the Egyptians sally 
^dieEgyp- oot^ destroy the vessel, and cot the crew to 
'^°^ pieces. They are then besieged in Memphis, 

and after some time sarrender. The Libyans 
and people of Cyrene and Barca sorrender to 
CambyseSy and send presents, which are gra- 
ciously received, except those of the Cyrenians, 
which on account of their trifling value (being 
only fifty minse of silver) Cambyses scatters 
C. 14. with his own hands among the troops. On the 
'sammenitus tenth day after the capture of Memphis, Psun- 
ihM misfor- meoitos, with several of the Egyptian nobles, is 
seated in the suburbs by command of Cambyses, 
and their daughters are led by them in the garb 
of slaves, and afterwards their sons are led by 
to be put to death as a satisfaction for the Mi- 
tylenians slain at Memphis, ten Egyptians being 
sentenced to death for every Mitylenian. On 
both these occasions, whilst the others loudly 
lament, Psammenitus only bows his head to 
the ground. Seeing, however, an old friend 
of his begging alms, he bursts into tears. On 
being called on for an explanation of this con- 
duct, he replies, that the fate of his friend is de- 
serving of tears, but that his domestic calamities 
are too great to be expressed by g^ef. Cambyses 
is so pleased at this answer that he commands his 
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son's life to be spared. The order comes too c. is. 
late; but Psammenitus himself is kindly treated treated by ^ 
by CambyseSy and would , probably have r®- ^d^^^er-^"^ 
ceived back the throne of Egjrpt (as Thannyra war<& detected 

^T !• i»T«L JT> •• i"^* conspiracy 

son of Inarus kmg of Libya, and Pausms son is put to death. 
of Amyrtseus had received back their father's 
crowns) had he not been detected in a conspi- 
racy, for which he is put to death by drinking 
bull's blood. Proceeding from Memphis to c. 16. 
Sais, Cambyses disinters and insnlts the body ^tZ^^y 
of Amasis, and then burns it, shocking by this ^^ Amasis. 
act the religious prejudices of the Persians, 
who reg^d fire as a god, and those of the 
Egyptians, who consider it as a beast (it being 
unlawful to permit a dead body to be devoured 
by beasts '). 

Cambyses now resolves on three expeditions, c. 17. 
against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, j^^^dTSr- *° 
and the Ethiopian Macrobians. He deter- thage with his 

. 1^1. fl®6t, to attack 

mines to send bis fleet against the Carthagi- the Ammoni- 
nians, a detachment of his army against the gpfe^to^^he"'^ 
Ammonians, and to send spies to the country ^ountry of the 

, Ethiopians. 

of the Ethiopians, in order to ascertain among 
other things whether the celebrated table of 



' The Egyptians say that the body thus insulted was not 
that of Amasis, but of a person whom Amasis, having been 
warned by an oracle of what would happen, had caused to be 
fafuried at the entrance of his sepulchre. Herodotus, however, 
disbelieves this account — C. 16. 

h2 
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c. 18. the son (a Bieadow in the suburb filled with all 

sorts of boiled meat, which the inhabitants 

affirm to be the produce of the soil) really 

c. 19. exists. Haying resolved to send spies. Cam- 

byses sends for sach of the Ichthyophagi out 

of the city of Elephantis as speak the language 

of the Ethiopians. Meanwhile he commands 

his fleet to steer towards Carthage; but the 

The Phoenid- Phoenicians refuse to obey, the Carthaginians 

^T^Z ^^"^S a colony of their own. In consequence 

the Carthagi- of this refusal the Carthaginians escape. Cam- 

byses being unwilling to force the Phoenicians^ 

who (as well as the Cyprians) had joined him 

Toluutarily. 

C. 20. The Ichthyophagi having been furnished 

opS'^^'i^n; ^i* presents for the Ethiopians', viz. a purple 

as ambassadors cloak, a golden necklace, bracelets, an alabaster 

to the king of _ n t» i t n i - ' 

theEthiopiaiis. box of perfume, and a cask of palm wme, set 
Q 2] out on their mission ; and having been intro- 
duced into the presence of the Ethiopian king, 
and presented their offerings, are in return pre- 
sented with a bow, which they are to carry to 
Cambyses, and tell him that " when his subjects 
can bend such a bow as that, they may make 
war on the Ethiopian Macrobians; but until 



' These Ethiopians are described to be the stoutest and 
handsomest of men. They elect for king that citizen who is 
tallest and strongest — C. 20. 



\ 
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that time they may bless the gods that the 
Ethiopians have never thought of invading 
them/* He asks what the purple cloak is; and ^* 2^- 
the nature of the dye being explained to him« 
he remarks that the Persians and their garments 
are both deceitful. Being shown the necklace, 
he remarks that the Ethiopians have stronger 
chains than those : he also makes the same remark 
about the perfume as he had made about the 
cloak. He is much delighted with the wine ; 
and remarks that without it the Persians, who 
eat dung (meaning bread), would not be able to 
live even as long as they do*. Cambyses, on C. 25. 
the return of the spies, is so incensed that he cemh^es 
marches immediately against the Ethiopians, "^^^^1^ 
without providing any food for his army. On thiopians, i 
his arrival at Thebes, he detaches a body of want of pr< 
fifty thousand men, and commands them to en- ^'^'^^^^'^^^ 
slave the Ammonites, and burn the shrine of 



* The Ichtbyophagi having in their turn enquired respecting 
the length of life and diet of the Ethiopians, are told that 
mwt of them reach one hundred and twenty years, that their 
food is hoiled meat, and their drink milk. They are shown a 
fountain, whose waters make those who hathe in them shining, 
as if they had been washed in oiL They are also shown pri- 
Bonert hound in chains of gold, that metal being the commonest, 
and copper the rarest among them ; they also see the table of 
the son, and the bodies of the deceased Ethiopians encased in 
columns of glass (probably fossil salt, which is found in the 
neighbourhood in great abundance). — C. 3d, 34. 
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Jopitor. Camby tes with his main anny marches 
oOy hot the men are soon rednced to fsaek dis«> 
tress for want of proyisions^ as to be obliged, 
after devouring their snmpter horses, and Kving 
for some time on herbs, to decimate and eat 
one another. Cambyses, alarmed at this, orders 
a retreat, and retires to Thebes, and thence to 
e. 26. Memphis. The troops sent to enslave the Am* 
50,000 men monians are traced as far as the city of Oasis, 

sent to ensUye ^ ^ ^ ' 

theAmmoni- inhabited by certain Samians, and are fifter- 

thesand. wards said by the Ammonians to have been 

c. 27—29. overwhelmed by the sands of the desert. At 

st^^j^ Memphis Cambyses behaves like a madnmn in 

stabbing the god Apb^ in the thigh, scourging 

c. 30. his priests, and slaying his worshippers. Aa 

a punishment for this, according to the lEgyf- 

tians he is smitten with madness. The first 

crime which he commits is the murder of his 

brother Smerdis, whom he had sent back into 

Persia, because he had nearly succeeded in 

bending the bow which the Ichthyophagi had 

Sends Prexas- brought from Ethiopia. In consequeuce of his 

hU broker ^' bAviog dreamt that he had seen Smerdis seated 

Smerdis. qu the Persian throne with his head touching the 

^ The god Apis, or Epaphus, is a cal^ the offspring of a 
heifer, which never conceives again. He is black, widi a 
square white spot on his forehead, the image of an eagle on 
his back, the hairs of his tail double, and a beetle on his tongue. 
— C. 28. 
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sky, Cambyses despatches Prexaspes with orders 
to put Smerdis to death. Accordingly Prex- 
aspes on his arrival at Susa murders him, either 
in the chase, or by drowning him in the Ery- 
thrsen sea. 

Cambyses gives an additional proof of his c. 31. 
frenzy in murdering his sister (with whom he '^^^^^^^ 
cohabited *)• The causes of this action are 
differently related. Some say that the lady was 
murdered because, seeing a dog come to the 
assistance of its brother in a combat with a 
young lion, she wept to think that there was 
nobody to succour Smerdis. Others assert, that 
whilst at table she pulled a lettuce to pieces, 
and asked the king whether it was more beau- 
tiful in that state or whole ? On his replying 
'* whole,** she rejoined, *^ Yet hast thou imitated 
this lettuce, in diminishing the family of Cyrus." 
They say that Cambyses, enraged at this, killed 
her with a kick. 

This madness of Cambyses, whether it were 
a judgment for his behaviour to Apis, or the 
effect of epileptic fits, urges him to other acts 
of wickedness. He shoots with an arrow through 



' Preyiously to this incestuous marriage Camb3rse8 had asked 
his judges whether there was any law which authorized him 
to marry his sister. They cautiously replied, that there was 
no such law ; but that there was a law which authorized the 
king of the Persians to do as seemed good to him. — C. 31. 
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C. 34, 35. 

Shoots the son 
of Prexaspes. 



Buries twelve 
Persians alive. 

C. 36. 

Orders the exe- 
cution of Croe- 
sus, who es- 
capes. 



C. 37. 
Other insane 
acts of Cam- 
byses. 



the, heart the son of Prexaspes, because the 
father had told him that the Persians said he 
was too much addicted to wine. This reproof 
was doubly bitter to him, because the Persians, 
and particularly Croesus, had flattered him with 
being greater than his father ; and he declares 
that if he strikes the heart of the youth, it will 
be a proof that what the Persians say of his 
senses being injured by drinking, is false. On 
another occasion he wantonly buries twelve 
Persians with their heads downwards. Croesus 
ventures to reprove Cambyses, who, after re- 
proaching him with the foolish advice which he 
had given his father,, sdzes a bow, intending to 
kUl him, but Croesus mns out of hb presence : 
Cambyses then orders bim to be put to death, 
but the servants, to whom the execution is com- 
mitted, preserve his life ; and on the king ex- 
pressing regret at his death, they produce him, 
at which Cambyses expresses his joy, but orders 
the servants to be slain for their disobedience. 
Among other mad actions, Cambyses opens 
the sepulchres of the dead, and enters the 
temple of Vulcan, as well as that of the Cabiri, 
in both of which he insults the images. Hero- 
dotus is clearly of opinion that his conduct was 
the effect of insanity ^ 

' Otherwise, says Herodotus, he would never have insulted 
the religion ^and customs of his country ; since every man is 
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Whilst Cambyses is performing these mad Whilst Cam- 
tricks in Egypt, two of the magi, brothers, re- E^^lmerdis 

Magus usurps 
the throne of 
aocustomed to consider the institutioiis of his own country the Persia. 
best in the world. In proof of this he relates an anecdote of 
Darius, who once proposed to certain Ghreeks to eat the bodies . 
of their ancestors, and to some Indians to bum the bodies of 
theirs. In both cases the proposal was rejected with indigna- 
tion. — C. 88. 

Whilst Cambyses was carrying on war against Egypt, the 
Laoedsmonians led an expedition against Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos ; who by the murder (^ his brother Pantagnotus, and 
expulsion of his brother Syloson (both of whom he had at first 
associated with him in the government), had become sole tyrant 
of the island. In this situation all his undertakings were 
crowned with success ; he took possession of many of the cities 
in Ionia, and of several of the islands, especially Lesbos, whose 
inhabitants he endUtved. — C 39. 

The great prosperity of Polycrates induced Amasis (who 
had previously made an alliance with him) to remonstrate with 
him ; and urge him not to provoke the jealousy of the gods by 
his uninterrupted success, but to deprive himself of something 
niiich he valued hig^y. Polycrates took his advice, and 
threw a valnaUe ring into the sea ; but the ring was restored 
to him a few days after, being found in the belly of a fish which 
a fisherman had brought as a present to Polycrates. Amasis, on 
being informed of this event, immediately cancelled his alliance' 
with P<^ycrates, being unwilling to be a friend to a man who 
was so inevitaUy to fall into misfortune. — C. 40 — 43. 

When Cambyses was meditating his expedition into Egypt, 
this P<^ycrates, bdng anxious to get rid of some turbulent 
spirits at Samos, sent to Cambyses to desire that he would ask 
some troops of him ; accordingly Cambyses made the request, 
and Polycrates sent him f<N:ty triremes manned with the most 
turbulent, with a request that they might never be allowed to 
return. Some say that these men never reached Egypt, others 
that they fled firom thence. At any rate they returned to 
Samos, engaged and routed the fleet of Polycrates, and then 
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volt against him. One of these men had been 
lef^ by Cambyses superintendent of his honse- 



landing were themselves conquered and fled to Lacedannon 
[some persons say that they conquered PolycnUes on land, 
but their going to Lacedsmon seems^ ^^spmwe diis ; as wdl 
as the fact that Polycrates had the wives and families of the 
citizens shut up in the docks ready to bum them in case they 
should assist the rebels.] — C. 44, 45. 

On their arrival at Lacedaemoh, the Samians at the first in- 
erview with the archons made a long speech ; the beginning 
of which the archons declared they had forgotten, and the 
end they did not understand. * 

At a second meeting they accommodated themsdves better 
to the Spartan character. They brought an empty sack, and 
laid it before the archons, with only these words, " the sack 
wants flour." The archons, after remarking diat the word 
" sack" was superfluous, determined to assist them. 

The Lacedaemonians assisted the Samians, because, as the 
Samians say, they had formerly been assisted by them against 
the Messenians ; but, according to the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves^ because they wished to be avenged on the island, for 
the robbery of the bowl which they were sliding to Croesus, 
and of a very curious breastplate which Amasis had sent to 
them as a gift. — C. 4(5, 47. 

The Corinthians also readily contributed to this expedition 
for the following reason. Periander, tyrant of Corinth, had 
despatehed to Aljrattes at Sardis three hundred young Corey- 
rcans to be made eunuchs. These. young men took refiige 
in the temple of Diana by advice of the Samians, who instituted 
a festival, in which the chorus carried cakes of flour and honey 
which the bo3r8 were instructed to seize, by which means their 
lives were preserved ; and when the Corinthians had departed, 
they were conveyed back to Corcyra. It seems that ever 
since the colonization of Corcyra by the Corinthians, animosity 
had subsisted between the two nations ; but the ciix^umstanoes 
which immediately led to the cruel act of Periander mentioned 
above, were as follows. By his wife Melissa, whom he had 
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hold. This person, named Patyzithes, knowing 
that the murder of Smerdis, the king's brother. 



murdered, Periander had two sons, who at the age of seventeen 
and eighteen were sent for by their grand&ther Procles, tyrant 
of Epidaunis. On their return from their visit, the younger, 
Lycophron, in consequence of having been informed by his 
grand£Either of the murder of his mother, treated his father 
with cookit'ss. Periander having drawn the truth from the 
elder son, sent to his subjects to forbid their receiving Lyco- 
phron, whom he had previously banished from his presence, 
into their houses, and finally imposed a penalty on all those 
who should receive or converse with him. The young man, 
being thus driven from the dwellings of men, takes refuge in 
the porticos; where he is discovered on the fourth day by 
Periander, who tries to prevail on him to return home. Lyco- 
phron, being still obstinate, is sent to Corcyra by his father. 
Periander then Wages war against his father-in-law, and takes 
him prisoner. In the course of time Periander sends to Cor- 
cyra, first, a messenger, and then iiis own daughter, to entreat 
Lycophron to return to Corinth ; and lastly, he sends a herald 
to command him to return and succeed to the sovereign power. 
The two first messengers are treated with contempt, but 
Lycophron accedes to the third proposal, and Periander pre- 
pares to abdicate in favour of his son, and retire to Corcyra ; 
but the Corcyraeans, being aware of this intention, and de- 
sirous of frustrating it, put the young man to death.. 

It was in consequence of this -injury that Periander took 
vengeance on the Corcyraeans. — 48 — 53. 

The Lacedaemonians, having arrived with a large force, 
besieged Samos, and stormed a town on the sea- side, but 
Polycrates coming to its succour, they were repulsed. Mean- 
while a sally was made by the auxiliaries, and a number of the 
Samians, who were, however, repulsed by the Lacedaemonians 
with great slaughter. On this occasion Herodotus particularly 
commends Archias and Lycopas; (Herodotus had met with a 
grandson of the former, who professed to honour the Samians 
because they had buried his grandfather at the public expense.) 
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had been concealed, and having a brother of 
his own very like the deceased iii person, pre- 

The Lacedaemonians, after forty days* siege, returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, having been bribed (aa an unfounded report goes) 
by a quantity of lead coins washed in gold, which Polycrates 
had palmed upon them. 

This was the first expedition of the Lacedaemonians into 
Asia— C. 54—56. 

The insurgent Samians being abtBdoaed by the Lacedaemo- 
nians sailed to Siphnus, an island abounding in gold and silver 
mines, the inhabitants of which had been warned by the arm^ 
^ When the prytaneum in Siphnus should be white, and the 
market clad in white, to beware of a wooden band, and red 
ambassador." This oracle was fulfilled when the Samians 
arrived, for the prytaneum and market-place were at that 
time buOt of Parian marble, and an ambassador was sent in a 
ship painted red, as all vessels in those days were. The mes- 
sengers demanded ten talents, which being refused, the Sa- 
mians ravaged the country. The Siphnians came out, were 
defeated, and compelled to pay a fine of one hundred talents. 
The Samians then purchased of the people of Hermione the 
island of Hydrea, adjoining the Peloponnesus, and committed^ 
it to the Troezenians. The Samians then having sailed to 
Crete for the purpose of expelling the Zac3mthians from the 
island, founded there the city of Cydonia, and the temple of 
Dict3mna. In the sixth year they are vanquished by the 
^ginetae and Cretans, and reduced to slavery. The .Sginetae, 
who were enraged at the Samians for having under the reign 
of Amphicrates made war on them, cut off* the stems of the 
Samian vessels, which bore the figure of a boar, and dedicated 
them in the temple of Minerva, at ^gina. — C. 57 — 59. 

Herodotus mentions three works (the greatest in Greece) 
which the Samians have performed : viz. 1st, a vast tunnel 
dug through a mountain, along the middle of which an aque-> 
duct was made. This work was done under the superintend* 
ence of Eupalinus of Megara. 2nd, A breakwater raised in 
the sea twenty orgyiae in depth, and more than two stadia in 
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Tails on this brother , who bore also the name 
of Smerdis, to ascend the throne, and sends 
heralds in aU directions, but particularly into 
Egypt, to warn the army to obey not Cambyses, 
bat Smerdis the Son of Cyrus. 

Cambyses hearing this proclamation at Eg- c. 62, 63. 
batana in Syria, supposes that Prexaspes had 
betrayed him, and not slain Smerdis ; but after 
questioning the herald and Prexaspes, he is 
persuaded that the usurper is not his brother, 
but Smerdis Magus. Cambyses then recollects c. 64. 
his dream respecting Smerdis, and leaps on his tJ^g^^ch 
horse, intending to lead his army immediately againsthinijbut 

** •' •^ dies in conse- 

to Susa; bat as he is mounting, the sheath of quenceofan 
bis sword falls off, and the point pierces him in ^und at Eg- 
Ike thigh, in the same part as he bad smote the ^^^ ^" 
god Apis. He enquires the name of the place, 
and learning that it is Egbatana, he recoyers 
his senses and exclaims, ** Here is the fated 
Hpot for Cambyses the son of Cyrus to die ^•*' 



length. Srd, A vast temple, the largest in the world, built by 
Rhcecus son of Phila. It is on account of these works that 
Herodotus has been so prolix respecting the Samians. — C. 60. 

^ It had formerly been foretold to him whilst in Egypt, that he 
should die at Egbatana. Cambyses fancied that Egbatana of 
Media was the place meant — C. 64. 

A nmilar fulfilment of an equivocal prophecy occurs in 
Shakspeare, 2nd part of Hen. iv, Act iv, sc. 4, and in Livy, 
B. viu, 24. 

Egbatana of Syria was situated at the foot of mount Carmel« 
towards Ptolemais. 
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c. G/>. . Feeling himself dying, Cambyses sends for 

the principal Persians, and having explained to 

them the manner in which he had been misled 

by his dream, he adjures them to use all means 

to deprive the Magi of their power. 

c. 66. The Persians weep over their king; and the 

denierSavinff ^high mortifying, Cambyses dies without issue 

slain Smerdis i^ the seventh year and fifth month of his reiirn. 

the son of "^ , " , 

Cyrus. At his decease, the Persians believe that it is 

the real Smerdis who occupies the throne; since, 
as soon as Cambyses is dead, Prexaspes strenu- 
ously denies having put Smerdis to death, 
c. 67. At the death of Cambyses ^ the Magus, as- 

Smerdis Ma- ' '5"'*^^'^? the n^me of Smerdis son of Cyrus, 
^sMcends reigns seven months, during which time he 
Persia. makes himself very popular by acts of kindness 

c. 68, 69. to his subjects. In the eighth month the impos- 

The imposture . • j» i • o t^i i- •£> 

discovered by ^ure IS discovered by means of Phaedima, wife 
dauffhter^of ^^ Smerdis, and the daughter of Otanes, a noble 
Otanes. Persian, who by her father's command ascer- 

tains, when admitted to the bed of Smerdis, 
that he has no ears, by which circumstance 
Otanes is assured that he is not the son of 
Cyrus, but the Magus, whom Cambyses had 
formerly, for some slight offence, deprived of 
his ears. 

^ Cambyses and Smerdis are the same as Ahasuerus and 
Artaxerxes mentioned in Scripture as having obstructed the 
work of the temple. — See Ezra C. iv. (See also Prideaux*s 
Connect part i, B. iii, vol. i, p. 245.) 
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OtaneSy on receiving this information^ com- C. 70 
mnnicates it to Aspathines and Gobryas, men spireTn^a 
of rank amonff the Persians. They airree each ^^^^!^ *° * 

*'^ ^ .^ o sassinate 

to associate with himself some ope in whom he Smerdis. 
could confide. Accordingly Otanes takes Inta- 
phernes; Gobryas, Megabyzus ; and Aspathines^ 
Hydarnes. They subsequently add to their 
number Darius the son of Hystaspes, who had 
recently arrived out of Persia, of which country 
his father was governor. 

The conspirators meet ; and after some dis- c. 71--: 
QQssion, it is agreed to adopt the advice of 
Darius^ and proceed immediately to action. 
Whilst they are deliberating on these matters^ c. 74. 
the M agiy knowing that no one but Prexaspes deputed^bj 
was aware of the murder of the real Smerdis, ^^ *o P/ 

claim to tfa 

and reckoning on his feelings of vengeance Persians ti 
against Cambyses for the injuries he had re- tylmeX 
ceived, resolve to conciliate him. Accordingly, ^^ Cyrus. 
having bound him by oath not to disclose their 
secret, and having promised him great rewards 
in the event of his proving faithful, they pro- 
pose to him to address the assembled Persians 
from the top of a tower, and proclaim to them 
that they are ruled by Smerdis son of Cyrus, 
and no other. 

The Magi having collected the Persians, e. 75. 
nrexaspes ascends the tower; but instead ot^^^^^' 
proclaiming Smerdis king, he gives a long whole impo 

f2 
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^ and ex- history of the genealogy of Cyros's family, and 

m to Ten- ' ^fter praising Cyros, conclades by disclosing 

^^' the whole imposture ; and after exhorting the 

Persians to take vengeance on the Magi, he 

throws himself down headlong, and is dashed 

to pieces. 

c. 76. Meanwhile the seven conspirators, ignorant 

» seven 

spirators, of what has happened, after having offered 
prayers to the gods, are advancing towards the 
palace ; when they are informed of the death 
of Prexaspes; upon which Otanes advises 
delay, but Darius urges that they shall instantly 
rush forward. Whilst they are disputing, there 
appear seven couples of hawks pursuing two 
couples of vultures : on seeing this omen, they 
all agree to follow the advice of Darius. Ac- 
^ ^j cordingly they enter the palace without inter- 

er the ruptiou from the guard, slay the eunuchs who 

ice and . 

r the Magi attempt to oppose their entrance, and rush to 
the apartments of the Magi, whom they find 
in deliberation on the conduct of Prexaspes. 
e. 78. O^ seeing the conspirators, one of the Magi 
seizes a bow, and the other a spear; Aspa- 
thines is wounded in the thigh, and Intapherues 
in the eye, but at length they are both slain, 
and their heads cut off and exposed to the 
populace. Leaving their wounded in the citadel, 
the five other conspirators sally forth, killing 
every Magus whom they meet in their way. 
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The other Persians follow their example, so c. 79. 
that night alone prevents the total exter- foUoJTdieii 
mination of them. The Persians observe this example. 
day as a festival, called *^ the slaughter of the 
Magi," on which no Magus can appear 
abroad. 

The tumult having subsided, and five days c. se— 8 
intervened, the conspirators hold a council on ^^^ delfh^i 
public affairs. Various forms of government ^^ the best 
are proposed : Otanes argues in favour of a governmen 
democracy, Megabyzus of an oligarchy, and 
Darius of a monarchy. The proposal of Darius c. 83. 
is carried by a majority of four to three ; upon of omus^fi 
which Otanes, having agreed to give up all claim » monarch) 

, . ., . earned, 

to the throne on condition of his family being upon whicii 

/. /. ,. rni • • ' • Otanes reti 

free for ever, retires. Ihe remamm^ conspira- 

C. 84. 

tors now resolve that a Medean garment and 
other gifts shall be every year presented to 
Otanes and his posterity, as an acknowledge- 
ment of their obligations to him for having 
first set the conspiracy on foot. It is also agreed 
that each of the conspirators shall have the 
privilege of entering the palace without being 
announced, unless the king is engaged with one 
of his wives ; and that the king shall not marry 
except from the families of the conspirators. 
Lastly, it is determined that he whose horse 
shall first neigh in the suburb when his master 
mounts at sunrise shall be king. 
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c. 85— 87. By an artful contiiyance of Darias's groom 
king. CEbares, his horse first neighs ; and a flash of 

lightning accompanied by thunder appearing 
at the same instant, the conspirators all dis- 
mount and hail Darius king'. 
C. 88. On his accession, Darius finds himself master 

j^t^i^,*" ^f a" Asia, except the Arabians, whom 
excej^t the Cambyses had treated as friends, because they 

Arabians. t 

had allowed him to pass through their country 
on his march into Egypt. Darius marries two 
of the daughters of Cyrus, Atossa (widow of 
Cambyses and of Smerdis Magus) and Artys- 
tona, Parmys the daughter of Smerdis son of 
Cyrus, and Phaedima daughter of Otanes. He 
erects a stone monument in honour of his 
accession, bearing the figure of a man on horse- 
back with the following inscription, '* Darius 
son of Hystaspes, by the instinct of his horse 
and the skill of OBbares his groom, obtained 
C. 89. the sovereignty of the Persians." Having done 
Ws ^m^ons ^^^^' ^^ "®^* divides his dominion into twenty 
into twenty satrapies; aqd having appointed governors, 

satrapies. 

fixes the tribute which each is to pay ; arranging 
that those who bring silver shall pay according 



* Darius was twenty years ol^ when C31TUS perished, (B. i, 
209.) Cambyses reigned seven years and five months, and 
Smerdis seven months ; so that Darius must be about twenty- 
eight years old at this time. 
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to the BabyloniaDy and those who bring gold 
according to the Euboic talent ^ 



' Under the reign of Cyrus and Cambyses there had been 
no regular tributes ; but the people furnished free gifts : so 
that on account of this establishment of tribute the people say 
that Darius was a trader, Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a 
father.— C. 89. 

A list of the Satrapies, with the tribute paid by each. 

C. 90—94. 

1. lonians, Magnetse of Asia, ^olians, Carians, Lycians, 
Milyans, and Pamphylians, — 40 talents of silver. 

2. Mysians, Lydians, Lasonians, Cabalians, and Hygen- 
neans, — 50 talents of silver. 

3. Hellespontians, Phrygians, Asiatic Thracians, Paphlago- 
nians, Mariandynians, and Syrians, — 360 talents of silver. 

4. Cilicians, — 360 white horses, and 500 talents of silver. 

5. From the city of Poseideium down to Eg3^t (not including 
Arabia,) a district comprising Phoenicia, Syria of Palestine, and 
Cyprus, — 530 talents of silver. 

6. Egypt, Libya, Cyrene, and Barca, — 700 talents of silver, 
120,000 measures of com, produce offish from lake Mceris. 

7. Sattagydae and Gandarians, Dadicians, and Aparyts, — 
170 talents of silver. 

8. Susa and the rest of the Cissian territory, — 300 talents 
ofsUver. 

9. Babylon and the rest of Assyria, — 1000 talents of silver 
and 500 eunuchs. 

10. Agbatana and the rest of Media, Paricanians and 
Orthocorybantians, — 450 talents of silver. 

11. Caspians and Pausicae, Pantinathians and Darits, — 
200 talents of silver. 

12. Bactriani and ^gli, — 360 talents of silver. 

13. Pactyica and the Armenians, and the neighbouring 
nations as £ur as the Euxine, — 400 talents of silver. 

14. Sagartians, Saranges, Thamanaeaus, Utians, Mycians, 
and the islands in the Erythrean sea, — 600 talents of silver 



1 
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c 118. Soon after the accession of Darius, Inta- 

pbemesy one of the seven conspirators against 



15. Sacae and Caspians, — ^250 talents of slver. 

16. Parthians, Chorasmiana, Sogdians, and Areans, — 300 
talents of silver. 

17. Paricanians and Ethiopians of Asia, — 400 talents of 
silver. 

IS. Matieni, Saspires, and Alarodians, — ^200 talents of silver. 

19. Moschians, Tibareniaus, Bfacrones, Mossynceci, and 
Mardiansy — 300 talents of silver. 

20. Indians, — 300 talents of gold dust. 

Total amount in Euboic talents. 

SUver 9540 

Gold ...'. 4680 



14220 

But as the text now stands Herodotus has 14560 ; some 
mistake therefore must have been conmiitted in this chapter 
or one of the forgoing. The above revenue came to Darius 
firom Asia and part of Libya; but in process of time, he 
received an income from the inhabitants of the islands and 
from Europe as &r as Thessaly. This money is melted down 
in crucibles, and coined by the king as his necessities require. 
— C. 95, 96. 

The Persian territory paid no taxes, but furnished a free 
gift. The Ethiopians, who had been subjected by Cambyses 
in his expediti(m against the Macrobian Ethiopians, and those 
who dwelt near the holy city of Nisa, furnish^ annually two 
chcenixes of gold dust, two hundred sticks of ebony, five young 
Ethiopians, and twenty large elephants' tusks. The Colchians 
gave every fifth year a present of one hundred bojm and one 
hundred virgins. The Arabians gave yearly one thousand 
talents of frankincense. — C. 97. 

Herodotus here describes the manners of the different tribes 
of Indians, (C. 98 — 101.) The manner of obtaining gold, which 
is thrown up by ants as big as foxes, (C. 102^105.) The 
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the MaguSy is put to death on the foUowiDg 
acconiit. Being resisted by the guards in an 
attempt to force his way into the royal pre- 
sence^ Intaphernes cats off their noses and ears. 
The men complain to Darius, who having first c. 119. 
ascertained by enquiry that none of the other 
conspirators are concerned in this plot, causes 
Intaphernes and his family to be put to death, 
with the exception of the brother of his wife, 
whom that lady had chosen to be spared rather 
than her own husband and children, and the 
eldest of the children, whom Darius had granted 
to her as a reward for the wisdom which she 
dispkijed. 

One of the first objects to which Darius turns c. 126, 127. 

camel, (C. 103.) The temperature of India, (C. 104.) 
The other productions of the country, (C. 106.) The 
productions of Arabia, and the manner of obtaining frank^ 
incense, cassia, cinnamon, and ladanum, (C. 106 — 113.) 
The serpents, and the means which nature has provided to 
prevent their becoming too numerous, (C. 109.} The long- 
tafled sheep of Ethiopia, (C. 113.) The productions of ^ 
Ethiopia. He speaks also of the nations dwelling on the 
western verge of Europe ^as unknown to him ; does not 
believe in the .existence of such a river as the Eridanus; has 
heard o^ but knows little about the Cassiterides, whence tin is 
brought, (the Scilly islands, or Cornwall, or possibly England 
itself;) towards the North of Europe, he has heard that the 
Arimaspi steal the gold from griffins, (C. 115, 116.) In Asia 
he describes a plain surrounded by mountains; the five 
channels of the- river Aces : the Persian king places water 
gates at these outlets, and makes the neighbouring people pay 
for the water. — C. 117. 
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Oruetes is as- his attention on his accession, is the punishment 

SHSSlIlcltCU bv 

Bagaeus. of Orcetes, who, among other acts of violence 

and injustice, had pat to death Mitrobates of 
Dascyleium and his son Crassaspes ; and had 
moreover assassinated a courier whom Darius 
had sent to him. Oroetes, however^ being a 
powerful noble, having an army of one thousand 
Persians, and being ruler over Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, Darius is afraid to attack him openly, 
but proposes to his council the assassination of 
c. 128. Oroetes. Thirty men offer themselves for this 
purpose; but Bagaeus being selected by lot, 
forges letters in the name of Darius, and having 
come into the presence of Oroetes, delivers 
them one by one to his secretary. Having 
observed that these letters are received with 
great respect by the guard, Bagseus at last 
delivers a letter in which are these words, — 
" Persians, Darius forbids you to guard the 
person of Oroetes." On hearing this, the guards 
throw down their javelins. He then presents 
another letter with these words — " King Darius 
commands the Persians at Sardis to put Oroetes 
to death." Upon which the guards fell on 
Oroetes and cut him to pieces with their swords'. 



* Herodotus thinks that the fate of Oroetes was a judgment 
on him for the murder of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, whom 
he had betrayed in the following manner : — Oroetes, governor 
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Some time after this^ Darius having dislocated c. 129. 

1 . 1 J /v* • ▲ • /> Dariusisci 

his aDcle, and suiiering great paui for seven by Democe 
days on account of its having been unskilfully 
Created by his Egyptian physicians, causes De- 
mocedes to be brought before him. Democedes, 
fearing lest, if he should discover himself, he 
would be for ever excluded from Greece, at 
first denies that be is a physician ; but on being 
threatened with the torture, he allows that he 
possesses some slight knowledge of the art. 
Darius intrusts himself to his care, and being 
cured, presents Democedes with two pairs of 



of Sardis, had been reproached by Mitrobates (whom he after- 
wards slew) with having never subdued Samos. Others say 
that Oroetes was offended with- Polycrates for having turned 
his back on a herald whom he had sent to him. Whatever the 
afiront may have been, Oroetes determined on revenge. With 
this view he sent from Magnesia (where he then resided) 
Mjomis, a Lydian, with a message to Polycrates, importing 
that Oroetes (who pretended to have heard that king Cambyses 
designed his death) was willing to assist Polycrates with his 
treasures in his great designs on Ionia and the islands. 
Polycrates sends over M seandrius, who is deceived by seeing in 
the treasury of Oroetes eight huge chests filled with stone, with 
gold spread over the sur&ce. In spite of the advice of his 
soothsayers, and the warnings of his daughter, Polycrates 
(attended by Democedes of Crotona, an eminent physician,) 
went over to Magnesia, where he was treacherously murdered 
by Oroetes, and his body exposed on a gibbet ; thereby fulfilling 
a dream of his daughter's, in which she had seen her father 
raised aloft, washed by the storm, and anointed by the sun. — 
C. 120—125. 

k 
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golden fetters. Democedes asks Darios i^^he- 
ther he i^^ishes to double his woes ; which an- 
swer so pleases the king that he sends him to 
his wives, each of whom fills a cup with gold and 
whom he richly presents it to Democedes^ who is so enriched 
'^^ that a servant named Sciton, who follows him, 

collects a considerable treasure by picking up 
c. 132. the staters that fall from the cups\ He is 
moreover honoured with a seat at the king's 
table, and has such influence over Darius, that 
he prevails on him to pardon the Egyptian 
physicians, who were to have been gibbetted, 
and obtains the freedom of a soothsayer of Elis, 
who had followed Polycrates, and lay neglected 
among the slaves, 
c. 133. Soon after this event, Democedes having 

havhig cured <^vred Atossa of a tumour in her breast, binds 
Atossa, pre- jj^j. jjy Q^th to perform whatever he may ask of 

vails on her to •' *^ "^ 



Democedes having accompanied Polycrates to Magnesia, 
was there made prisoner hy Oroetes, at whose decease he was 
transported with the rest of the property to Susa. — C. 129. 

* Democedes had become connected with Polycrates in the 
following manner : — Being ill treated by his fether, he quitted 
Croton, his native city, and settled at iEgina, where, in the 
second year of his residence, he received a pension of one 
talent from the iEginetse, in the third year he received one 
hundred minse from the Athenians, and in the fourth two 
talents frx>m Polycrates, by whom he was induced to settle at 
Samos. 

From the time of Democedes the Crotonians were considered 
in Greece as the first physicians. — C. 131. 
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her» provided it be not dishonourable. In com- persuade the 
plianoe with this oath« she, at the suggestion of qI^^."'^ ^ 
DemocedeSy urges Darius to invade Greece. ^* ^^^- 
Darias approves of the suggestion, and proposes c. 135. 
to send fifteen spies, under the guidance of^^"™*» 

*! °. , sent into 

Democedes^ into Greece. These spies receive Greece with 

strict injunctions to bring Democedes back ®™®^®°*®' 

with them, and he himself is exhorted by Darius 

to return, and is permitted to carry all his 

moveables to Greece as presents to his father 

and brothers, Darius undertaking to furnish 

him with more on his return. Going down to c 136. 

Sidou in Phoenicia, they load two triremes and 

a vessel of burden with all sorts of treasure ; 

and sailing for Greece, reconnoitre the different 

ports, and at length reach Tarentum in Italy. 

Here Aristophilides, king of the country, out who leaves 

of friendship for Democedes, takes away the renuira (where 

rpdders of the Persian ships, and detains ^^I^a^u^^ 

men as spies. Democedes having in the mean king) and goes 

while reached Crotona,the Persians are liberated, c. 1 37. 

and sail in pursuit of him. Having found him 

in the market-place at Crptona, they seize him, 

but being compelled by the people to liberate 

him; they sail back towards Asia, bearing with The Persians 

them a message for Darius from Democedes, **^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

viz. that '^ he is affianced to the daughter of 

Milo the wrestler," a name well known to the 

king. Democedes is said to have hastened this 
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marriage by the payment of a sum of money, 
in order to convince Darius tbat he is a man of 
importance in his own country. 
C. 138. The Persians^ having departed from Crotona, 

are enslaved - x ^l a. r r • j i • 

at lapygia, and aro cast o» the coast of lapygm^ and being 
^fu^^*^ **y enslaved there, are ransomed by one Gillns a 
fugitive from Tarentum, to whom in return 
Darius promises to give whatever he shall ask ; 
Gillus begs to be restored to Tarentum, and 
declares that the Cnidians will be sufficient ta 
conduct him back, relying on their friendship^ 
with the Tarentines. Darius accordingly com- 
mands the GnidiaDS to take back Gillus ; they 
comply, but are unable to persuade the Taren- 
tines to receive him. 
c. 139. Subsequently to these events Darius takes 

Samoa at the Samos, the first place which he seizes. The 
lo^on^* °^ ^^' circumstances which led to this expedition are 
rather remarkable. During the invasion of 
Egypt by Cambyses, many Greeks came to 
that country; among others, Syloson, brother 
of Polycrates, and a fugitive from Samos. This 
Syloson makes to Darius, then an officer in the' 
body guard of Gambyses, a present of a cloak, 
C. 140. which Darius had admired. In the course of 
time Syloson having learned that Darius is 



^ These Persians were the first that ever came from Asia 
into Greece. — C. 138. 
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king, repairs to Susa^ and having announced 
himself as a benefactor of the king, is admitted 
to the presence of Darius, ivho offers him gold 
and silver as a recompense ; but Syloson refuses 
any gift^ and only asks him to free Samos, which 
since the death of Polycrates had been under 
the dominion of Maeandrius'. 

Darios having heard this, despatches Otanes c. hi 
with an army to Samos, with orders to effect 
whatever Syloson might request. On his arrival 
there, Otanes finds that, in consequence of c. 143. 
the illness of Maeandrius, his brother Lycaretus 
has put to death all the prisoners. Mseandrios^ C 144. 
however, declares that they are ready to capitu- capitulates 
late and depart out of the island. Otanes ac- 
cepts the conditions, and the principal Persians 
seat themselves in front of the citadel. 

An insane brother of M»andrius hearing the c 145 
cI«inonr, and seeing from his dungeon the,^-J 
Persians seated as above mentioned, goes to out on the] 

sians. 



' This man, on hearing of the death of Polycrates, had built 
an altar to Jove the liberator, and offered to the Samians a 
republican form of government, stipulating only that himself 
and his descendants should be priests of Jupiter for ever. 
Being, however, opposed in his object by one Telesarchus, 
Maeandrios resolves to secure the sovereign power ; and shutting 
himself up in the citadel, sends for the citizens, under pretence 
of giving an account of the treasures of Polycrates, and throws 
them into prison.^!;. 142, 148. 

k2 
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Mceandrius and entreats the command of the 
troops^ in order to punish the Persians. . . 

c. 146. . Maeandrius complies, being willing to exas- 
perate the Persians, in order to deliver the 
island as much ravaged as possible to Syloson ; 
he then retires by a private passage to the sea- 
side, and sails away from Samos^ 
After great Charilaus, the insane brother of Maeandrius, 

bloodshed Sa- , . • -i ^i i i 

mos is deliver- having received the command, makes an unex- 
soi7 ^° ^^^"^ P^«*®^ sally on the^ Persians in front of the 
citadel, and slays them all. Otanes, however, 
rallies his forces, and shuts the Samian merce- 
naries up in the citadel. 
C. 147. Otanes then gives orders to one division of 

his army to slay all males without distinction, 
and with the other besieges the acropolis, 
c. 149. Having thus taken Samos as it were in a net, 

Otanes delivers it up, depopulated as it is, 
c. 150. to Syloson*. 

TO /-I CI /» ^ 

Babylon re- Scarcely has the fleet sailed for Samos, when 
▼olts, ^jjg Babylonians, who had been meditating re- 

' Maeandrius having escaped from Samos steered for Lace- 
demon. On his arrival there he cultivated the acquaintance 
of Cleomenes, and offered to him his choice of the golden 
vessels which he had brought from Samos. The honest Spartan 
not only refuses the presents, but fearing that others might be 
corrupted by them, informs the ephori, who immediately 
send a herald to Msandrius commanding him to depart from 
the Peloponnesus. — C. 148. 
* Some time after this, Otanes repeopled Samos, in conse- 
^ quence of a dream, and a disease which attacked him. — C 149. 
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volt during the reign of Smerdis Magus, openly 
throw off their allegiance. In order to have as 
few mouths as possible in case of a siege, they 
take their mothers, and each man selects a 
woman for the purpose of making his bread ^ 
They then strangle all the rest. Darius, hear- c. Uh 
ing of this, assembles his forces and besieges ^ Darit^^l 
Babylon. The inhabitants appear on the walls twentymon 
mocking him; and one of them utters these 
words, ** You will only take us when mules shall 
breed." A year and seven months having ex- c. 152. 
pired, the whole army are 'wearied, until in the 
twentieth month, a mule belonging to Zopyrus^ c. loa. 
the son of Megabyzus, produces young. 
. Zopyrus thinking this a prodigy sent by the it U taken 
gods, resolves to be the means of delivering t^^f^^f 2 
Babylon into the hands of his master. P^^^^- 

With this view he cuts off his nose and ears, c. 154^— 1 
scourges himself, and appears at the gates of 
Babylon as a deserter. On being admitted he 
complains of having received this cruel treat- 
ment from Darius, and seems anxious for re- 
venge. The Babylonians receive him ; and 
having twice witnessed his valour in cutting off 
small parties sent by Darius, according to pre- 
vious agreement with Zopyrus, they make Zo- 
pjrrus their commander in chief. The Persian a 158. 

* By this was fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah, c xlvii, v. 9. 
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army having surrounded the city, Zopyrus 
admits them by the Cissian and Belidian gates. 

c. 159. Babylon is thus captured^ and Darius rases 
the walls. ^^^ walls, destroys the gates, and impales about 
three thousand of the principal inhabitants^ 
leaving the city to the rest. In order to supply 
the Babylonians with women, Darius commands 
the neighbouring nations to send women to 
Babylon, which is done to the amount of twenty 

C. 160. thousand. Zopyrus, for his good service, is held 

maSe governor in high esteem by Darius, who loads him every 
of Babylon, y^^j, ^j^j^ gifts^ makes him governor of Babylon^ 

and declares that he would rather have him un- 
maimed, than that twenty other Babylons should 
be added to his empure, considering him never 
to have been surpassed in glorious achieve- 
ments by any Persian, with the exception of 
Cyrus '. 

* The son of this Zopyrus was M^^abyzus, who commanded 
in Egypt against the Athenians and their allies, (B. C. 460} : 
and from this Megabyzus was bom Zopyrus, who deserted 
from the Persians to the Athenians, (B. C. 440).— -C. 160. 
See also Thucyd. i, 104—109, etc 
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BOOK IV. 
MELPOMENE. 

FROM THE SCYTHIAN EXPEDITION OF DARIUS, B. C. 513> 
TO THE TRANSPLANTING OF THE BARC^I TO BACTRIA« 

Asia being now flourishing both in men and c. i. 
money, Darius is desirous of undertaking an soWerorTin- 
expedition against the Scythians, who had for- ^^^^ ^^^' 
merly overrun upper Asia, and excluded the 
Modes from the government of it^ from B. C. 
624 to B.C. 596 \ 

Artabanus, the king's brother, endeavours to c. 83. 
dissuade him from attempting this expedition, ^^^^.^^f" 
urging as a reason, the poverty of the Scythians. ^" vain, to dis 
UanuSy however, turns a deaf ear to his remon- 



> This Book, like Book ii, consisting in a great measure of 
a series of digressions, it has been thought most advisable, in 
order to preserve the continuity of the history, to print that 
part of B. iv, which connects it with B. iii and B. v, sepa- 
rately'at the commeqcement of the analysis of B. iv, and to 
insert the digressions (in consequence of their length and im- 
portance) in the same tjrpe and on tlie same plan as the main 
history. 
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strances, and despatches messengers to his sub- 
jects, commanding some to contribate troops, 
others to furnish ships, and others to throw a 
bridge across the Thracian Bosphorus. Having 
completed all his preparations, he marches his 
C. 84. army from Susa. At this time Darius is guilty of 
dea^^e^hree anextraordinary act of Cruelty in putting to death 
sons of (Eoba- ^j^^ ^y^^^ g^^g of CEobazus, because their father 

had prayed that one of his sons (who were ail 
in the army) might be left at home with him. 
C. 85. Having marched out of Susa, Darius reaches 
to Chaicedon, Chalcedon on the Bosphorus, where the bridge 
Euxfne ^^^ ^^^ '^^^^ thrown across ; and going on board a 
ship, sails up towards the Cy anean rocks, whence 
he beholds the Pontus, a sea eleven thousand 
one hundred stadia in length, thirty-three hun- 
dred in breadth at its widest part, and joined 
by a strait of four stadia broad, and one hun- 
dred and twenty stadia long to the Propontis, 
a sea five hundred stadia in breadth, and one 
thousand four hundred in length, which dis- 
charges its waters into the Hellespont, a strait 
four hundred stadia in length, and seven stadia 
broad in its narrowest part'. The Hellespont 
empties its waters into the iSgean sea. 

' Herodotus says that he himself has measured the Pontus, 
Bosphorus, and Hellespont Reckoning that in the summer a 
vessel will make seventy thousand oigyise in the day, and sixty 
thousand in the night, and that from the moiith of the Euxine 
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Darius having taken a view of the Euxine, c. 87. 
sails back to the bridge, the architect of which the b^e^^ 
is Mandrocles of Samos. He erects on the ^^^^^ ^® *^ 

erecting over 

shoresof theBosphorustwopillars' ofwhite stone the Bosphoms. 

with inscriptions, one in the Assyrian, the other 

in the Greek language, giving an account of 

all the nations in his army, which consists of 

seven hundred thousand horse and foot, with 

six hundred ships. 

Darius being much pleased with the bridge, He makes 
(which according to Herodotus must have stood S[^^^ies 
about half way between Byzantiam and the tem- t^e architect. 
pie at the mouth of the Euxine) presents the ar- c. 88. 
chitect, Mandrocles, with ten of every thing^; out 



r 
to the Phads, is a voyage of nine days and eight nights ; he 

finds that these make up one miUion one hundred and ten 

thousand orgyise, or eleven thousand one hundred stadia, being 

the extreme -length of the Euxine; and that from Sindica to 

Themiscyra on the river Thermodon (the part where it is 

broadest) is a voyage of three days and one night, making 

thirty-three tiiousand orgyise, or thirty-three hundred stadia. — 

C. 86. 

Herodotus mentions the Palus Mo^otis, which is also called 

the ** Mother of the Pontus." 

* These pillars were afterwards conveyed by the Byzantines 
to their city, and employed for an altar to Diana Orthosia, with 
the exception of one block, which was left near the temple of 
Bacchus at Byzantium. — C. 87. 

* The Greek is iiotfrfiawro irtUrt S^ico, he made him a present 
of ten things of every' kind ; that is to say, he gave him ten 
of aU the kinds of things his present consisted of. Larc?ier. 
We have met with tSs in a similar sense, i, 66, iii, 18. 
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of which the architect pays for the painting of a 

picture representing the bridge and the king 

on his throne^ which he dedicates with a suita- 

c. 89. ble inscription in the temple of Juno. Darius 

The lonians • ^ -r^ i • • i 

erect a bridge "^^ passes over into Europe, having previously 
over the ister. given Orders to the lonians to . sail into the 
Euxine as far as the river Ister, and having 
thrown a bridge across it, to wait for him there. 
They accordingly build a bridge two days' sail 
from the sea, where the mouths of the Ister 

c. 90. diverge. Meanwhile Darius advances through 
Thrace, and encamps for three days at the 
sources of the river Teams, a distance of two 
days' journey from the city of Heraeum, near 
Perinthus, and the same distance from Apol- 

^' ^1- Ionia on the Euxine ^ Here Darius erects a 
pillar with an inscription commemorative of 

c. 92. his visit to the sources of the Teams. Marching 
from thence, he comes to the Artiscus, which 
flows through the country of the Odryses, where 
he causes every man in his army to cast a stone 
in a particular spot, by which means large [Ales 
of stones are raised there. 

c. 93. Previously to his arriving on the banks of 

the Ister, the first people whom he subdues are 



^ The Tearus empties itself into the Contadesdus, the Con- 
tadesdus into the Agrianes, and the Agrianes into the Hebrus, 
which falls into the sea by the town of JEnos. — C. 90. 



I 
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the Getse, who are conquered after an obstinate 
defence. The Salmydessians, Scyrmiadae, and 
Nipsaei give themselves up without fighting. 
Darius with his land force having reached C.97. 

,-_-,_ -1 11 1 . 1 Darius and his 

the banks of the Ister, and all having crossed army cross 
it, commands the lonians to unmoor the bridge, Sd from '" 
and follow him with the crews of the ships on destroying the 

bridge by Goes 

land. Being, however, prevailed on by the of Mitylene. 
arguments of Goes of Mitylene, he revokes his 
orders ; and delivering a cord with sixty knots C. 98. 
to the lonians, he commands them to untie a 
knot every day, and when they are all loosened 
to depart into their own country, but not before. 

The Scythians not considering themselves c. 102. 
strong enough to repel the array of Darius, ^^^ ^l^^^s^: 
send ambassadors to the neighbouring people, ^°^ ^ request 

^^ aSsist&nce 01 

viz. the Tauri, Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, their neigh- 
Melanchlseni, Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatae, ^ 
whose kings assemble in council; and having c. lis. 
received the Scythian ambassadors, and being 
informed of the invasion of their country by 
the king of Persia, divide on the question of c. 119. 
whether assistance shall be afforded to the 
Scythians or not. The kings of the Geloni, The Geloni, 
Budini, and Sauromatas, promise assistance ; g"^^^^^ 
those of the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, promise aid; 

_ - , 11. T rwi . 1 ■ • " the others re- 

Melanchlaeni, and Tauri reply thus to the am- fuse. 
bassadors, ** that since the Scythians were the 
first aggressors by invading Persia, it is only 

I 



4.-.>, 
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just that the Persians should in return invade 
them ; that, therefore, they will not assist the 
Scythians, nor in any way interfere, unless 
their own country should be invaded." 

The Scythians on receiving this report re- 
solve not to hazard a battle, but to retreat and 
drive away their cattle, taking care to fill in 
the wells and springs, and to destroy the herb- 
age in their way. 
C. 120. They divide their forces into two bodies : 

divide their"^^^^®* party of the royal Scythians, under the 
army into two command of Scopasis, is to join the Sauromatse, 
One portion and march along the Palus Maeotis, so as to 
Palus Msotis. ^^^^ Darius in rear in case he should take that 
direction. Two other portions, the larger under 
the command of Idanthyrsus^ and the smaller 
under that of Taxacis, are to unite, and joining 
the Budini and Geloni to keep one day's march 
a head of the Persians, and when they retreat, 
to fall back on the territories of those who re- 
fused to assist them, so as to implicate them in 
the war and force them to fight. They are 
then to retire into their own country and give 
battle to the enemy, if it shall be so decided in 



^ r^v idav r&v fMipecov, This does not relate to one of the 
bodies into which the whole forces of the Scythians were 
divided, but to one portion of the royal* Scythians : that tribe^ 
it appears, consisted of three portions, one commanded by 
Scopasisi one by Idanthyrsus, and one by Taxacis. 
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council. ,The Scythians, having thus deliber- c. 121. 
ated, and having sent away the waggons con- 
taining their women and children with orders 
to proceed northward, march against the army 
of Darius, sending forward a vanguard of their 
best cavalry, who having discovered the Per- c. 122. 
sians, and advanced three days' march beyond The other ad- 
the Ister, and being one day's march a head of days' march 
the Persians, pitch their camp and destroy the ^J^^^ ^^ 
produce of the country. 

As soon as the Persians perceive the Scy- The Persians 
tbian cavalry, they follow the track of the patty, Scythian ca- 
whioh retreats before them; and crossing the ^^JeTerr ^^ 
Tanais in the pursuit, pass through the country 
of the Sauromatas into that of the Budini, where c. 123. 
they burn the wooden city which the Budini 
had abandoned. Having crossed the territories 
of the Budini they reached the desert ^^ where b, 124. 
Darius halts his army on the banks of the 
Oarus, and erects eight large forts, at the dis- Darius begins 

to erect forts 

tance of about sixty stadia from each other, on the banks 
.While he is thus employed, the Scythians, ^^l abandons 
marching round the upper parts, return into *^^"^» ^^ ^' 
Scythia. Darius seeing this, leaves the forts Scythians hav- 
half finished, and wheeling to the right about s^Ma! ^ ^ 

' Beyond this desert are the Thyssagetse, from whose country 
flow four large rivers, which empty themselves into the Palus 
Mseotis, viz. the Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and Syrg^s. — C. 123. 

The Syrgis is called the Hyrgis in C. 57. 
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marches towards the west, faDcying that the 
Scythiaos whom he has been pursuing consti- 
tute the whole nation, and that they have fled 
westward. 
C. 125. Entering the Scythian territory Darius falls 

Sc^Waf an^ lo with the two Other portions of the Scythians, 
A^tw'^ whom he pursues, they keeping one day's 
bodies, who march a head. The Scythians, according to 

retreflt iol~ 

lowed by the their Original plan, (C. 1^,) retreat in the di- 

Persians. rection of those who refused to join in the war ; 

and in the first place enter the territory of the 

Melanchlaeni, then those of the Androphagi 

and Neuri, pursued by the Persians, and spread- 

The Agathyrai ing confusion as they advance. Before the 

refuse to admit ^ , . , . /. i * 

the Scythians, Scythiaus can enter the territory of the Aga- 
Scythiiu'^ "*'° thyrsi, that people send a herald, forbidding the 
Scythians to cross their boundaries, and de- 
* daring that they are ready to defend them- 
selves and repel all invaders. The Scythians 
being thus warned do not attempt to enter the 
forbidden territory, but proceed from the terri- 
tory of the Neuri to their own, still pursued by 
The Melan- the Persians. The Melanchlaeni, Androphagi, 
drophagi wid and Neuri fly towards the desert in a northerly 
^ir directiou. 

desert Darius, being weary of this sort of warfare, 

Darhis^fends ^ends a messenger to Idanthyrsus, king of the 
a challenge to Scythians, calling on him either to fight or to 

Idanthjrrsus. , " 

submit. Idanthyrsus returns a haughty answer, 
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declaring that he will not fight for any thing C. 127. 
but the graves of his ancestors ; but that if the ^^ '^^ ^* 
Persians can discover and attack them, they 
shall see how the Scythians can fight. 

The king's of the Scythians, indignant at C!. 128. 

® J > © j^ Scythians 

Darius having mentioned the word slavery, despatchT^ 
send the portion of troops who are under the ^^Wg^over 
command of Scopasis to seek an interview with ^^® ^ster. 
the lonians, who are stationed as guards on 
the bridge over the Ister ; the other two por- 
tions (under Idanthyrsus and Taxacis) harass The two other 

^ . • /.fTft. 1. parties harass 

the foraging parties of the Persians, attacking the Persians. 
the cavalry, and compelling them to fall back 
on the infantry. The Scythians also attack the 
Persians by night. On these occasions the C. 129. 
Persians derive some slight advantage from the 
terror experienced by the Scythian horses at 
the braying of the ass, an animal unknown in 
Scythia. The Scythians, wishing to detain the C. 130. 
Persians as long as possible in their barren the Scythians 
country, in order that they may be harassed J^^'^^Jp®^,^" 
by the want of necessaries, leave now and then sians. 
small portions of their flocks exposed, which 
fall into the hands of the Persians, and encou- 
rage them to remain. 

Darius, being at last reduced to extreme c. I3i. 
difficulties, is much puzzled by a present which send a re- 
is brought him from the kings of the Scythians, ^^Mo^paS'i^". 
viz. a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. 

12 
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The messenger refuses to explain the meaning 
of this gift, but advises the Persians, if they are 
C. 132. wise, to find out the interpretation. The Per- 
sians accordingly hold a council, in which 
Darius declares his belief that the gift is equi- 
valent to sending earth and water ; the mouse 
being an inhabitant of the earth, the frog of the 
water, the bird being very like the horse, and 
the sending the arrows indicating the surrender 
of their valour. Gobryas, on the contrary, 
gives a very different interpretation ; viz. that 
unless the Persians fly away like birds, or bury 
themselves in the earth like mice, or plunge 
into the lakes, like frpgs, transfixed by the 
arrows, they will never return home. 
C. 133. The portion of the royal Scythians who bad 

^c^tWans^'^'^®®" despatched to the Ister, having arrived at 
arrive at the the bridge, urge the lonians to depart as soon 

bridge of the . " * 

Ister, and urge as the Sixty days fixed by Darius are expired. 
depart^at'the ^^^ lonians promise to do so, and the Scythians 
end of the depart. Meanwhile the Scythians who are left 

sixty days. '^ ^ ^ 

c. 134. behind (under Idanthyrsus and Taxacis) draw 
^w^heir*^"^ up in battle array, as if about to engage the 
contempt for Persians. Their line being formed, a hare hap- 

the Persians 

Darius retires pens to Start up between the two armies, and 
by night -^ py,.j,ug^ ^jt^ loud shouts by the Scythian 

soldiers. Darius, having ascertained the cause 
of the tumult, perceives that the Scythians hold 
him in great contempt, and confers with Go- 
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bryaSy who advises him to retire by night, 

leaving fires in the camp with the most feeble 

and sickly among the soldiers, and staking the 

asses, so as to deceive the enemy. Darius C 135. 

follows his advice : the invalids are left under 

pretence of their guarding the camp, whilst 

the flower of the army attacks the Scythians. 

Darius himself marches with all speed to the 

Ister, and the men who are thus betrayed by c. 136. 

him surrender to the Scythians ; who on being u^j^g ^^ ^^ 

informed of the retreat of Darius, unite their arrive first at 

the bndge 

forces, and being joined by the Sauromatae, over the Ister. 
Budini, and Geloni, follow the Persians towards 
the Ister. The Persians, however, being un- 
acquainted with the road, and consisting chiefly 
of infantry, march but slowly, whilst the Scy- 
thian cavalry, taking short cuts,, arrive at the They urge the 
bridge before them, and strongly urge the destroy the 
lonians to break down the bridge and return ^"<^®* 
home. The lonians debate on this proposal. c. 137. 
Miltiades, the Athenian, tyrant of the Cherso- tyrants at first 
nese, is of opinion that they should follow the fJuow'^diek ^ 
advice of the Scythians; but Histiaeus of Mile- advice, but are 

- , , . , dissuaded by 

tus persuades the other tyrants to remain, by Histiaeus of 
arguing that the destruction of Darius would ^'^^*"^- 
be the means of overthrowing their power, and 
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introdaciDg democracy into Miletas and the 

other states over which they are tyrants'. 

c. 139. The lonians having approved the sentiments 

deceiverSe* of Histiseus, deceive the Scythians by breaking 

Scythians, who down a small portion of the bridge ; and His- 

retire m search ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of the Persians, tiaeus, addressing the Scythians in the name of 
the rest, persuades them to return in search of 
c. 140. the Persian- army. The Scythians, however, 
miss the Persians, who return to the bridge by 
the same route by which they had advanced 
into Scythia, whilst the Scythians, having de- 
stroyed all the grass and filled the wells on 
that route, are induced to believe that the Per- 
sians would have chosen another. Darius, ar- 
C. 141. riving in the night, is in great consternation at 

Darius escapes n z* xu i. 'j l i r i 

their search, "nding the bndge broken: he employs an 
T^b^^^^ Egyptian, who has a remarkably loud voice, to 
which he hail Histiasus of Miletus: Histiseus replies^ 

crosses ^_ 

the bridge is joined, and the Persian army 
passes over in safety; whilst the Scythians 



B Names of the individuals who sat in council. 

Tyrants of the Hellespont. lonians, ^oUans. 

Daphnis of Abydos. Strattis of Chios. Aristagoras, 

Hippoclus of Lampsacus. ^aces of Samos. of 

Herophantus of Parium. LaodamasofPhocaea. Cyme. 
MetrodomsofProconnesus. Histiseus of Miletus. 
Aristagoras of Cyzicus. 

Ariston of Byzantium. C. 138. 
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speak of the lonians as base and cowardly con- 
sidered in the light of free men, but as the 
most faithful of slaves. 

Darius having marched across Thrace, comes C. 143. 

xnsTchcs 

to Sestos in the Chersonese, whence he passes across Thra 
over into Asia, leaving Megabyzus* com- ^^ g^*]^^* 
mander of the forces in Europe, amounting to Asia,leavii 

. * ^ Megabyzus 

eighty thousand men. in comman< 

™» portion of the history, is resumed at»^*«'-^ 
Book V, Chap. 1. 



History of the Libyan expedition^ which took place at 
the same time as the invasion^ of Scythia. 

m 

The pretext for this invasion was the afford- c. 167. 
ing assistance to Pheretime, and punishing the te^We^cw 
Barcaeans for the murder of Arcesilaus : but ^^ the Libyj 

expedition. 



' Darius had formerly shown his regard for this person, hy 
declaring to his brother Artabanus, that he should like to have 
as many Megabyzuses as a pomegranate which he was eating 
contained seeds. 

Megabyzus is recorded to have made a shrewd observation 
respecting the site of Chalcedon, when he was told that it had 
been built seventeen years before Byzantium. He declared 
that the founders must have been blind to have chosen so bad 
a situation, when one so much better was at hand. — C. 143, 144. 
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Herodotus thinks that the real object in send- 
ing an armament was to sobdne the Libyans, of 
whom the greater nomber of the tribes had 
never acknowledged the supremacy of Darins. 
Aryandes The Persian forces despatched by Aryandes^, 
and Badns to governor of Egypt, and commanded, the land 
besiege Barca; force by Amasis, the fleet by Badres, march 
c. 200. against Barca (the inhabitants having declared 
to a herald sent by Aryandes, that they had all 
a hand in the murder of Arcesilans) and besiege 
it nine months, digg^g mines nnder g^oand, 
and making assaults: these mines are disco- 
vered, and the Barcaei coontennine and slay 
c. 201. the Persians. At last the city is taken by the 
following unjustifiable fraud. Amasis, general 
of the land forces. Having in the night dug a 
trench and laid planks across it strewed with 
mould and made level with the ground, invites 
which 18 at the Barcaei to a conference: both parties 
iJTh^"'^ standing on the hollow ground, swear. 4he 
Barcaei that they will pay a fine to the king, 
and the Persians that they will not again mo- 
lest the Barcaei; and that the oath should remain 



^ This Aryandes was the governor of Egypt, appointed by 
Cambyses ; the same who, subsequently to these events, was 
destroyed for endeavouring to equal Darius ; for Darius having 
coined gold of the greatest possible fineness, Ar3rande8 cmned 
silver of the same description ; upon which Darius put him to 
death, as if he had attempted to rebel. — C. 106. 
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inviolate as long as the ground on which they 
stand remains as it is. The Barcsei, trusting to 
the conditions, come without the city; the 
Persians break down the ground (thus absolving 
themselves from their oaths), rush in, and make 
themselves masters of the city. Pheretime c. 202. 

•i» J.I i» j.i_ T» • i_ A The most 

crucifies those of the Barcsei who are most gu^ty among 
implicated, and cuts off the breasts of their *^® ^"?®^_, 

, . . are crucified, 

wives. The other Barcaei (with the exception the rest trans- 

of the Battiadse, to whom Pheretime gives the Persia. 

management of the town,) are taken as slaves 

by the Persians, and conveyed to the presence c. 203, 204. 

of Darius, who gives them a village of the 

Bactrian territory to dwell in, to which they 

give the name of Barca. As the Persians are The Persians 

returning Bares wishes to take possession ofjEgyp^aftgra 

Cyrene; but Amasis refuses, alleffinff that ^^tless at- 

^ ... 00 tempt on 

the expedition is sent against Barca alone, and Cyrene. 
not against a Greek town. At last, however, 
the army turns back with the intention of 
taking Cyrene, but is repulsed, and being 
seized with a panic, flies a distance of sixty 
stadia, where they halt : and a messenger from 
Aryandes having arrived to recall them, they, 
having prevailed on the Cyrenaeans to supply 
them with provisions, return to Egypt, harassed 
in their retreat by the Libyans. Pheretime C. 205. 

, Pheretime 

soon after dies a miserable death, being eaten dies. 
of worms.. 



\ 
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c. 2. The Scythians, who in the reisra of Cyaxares 

The Scythians J * o J 

on their return had oveiTun Asia, return after an absence of 
twenty^ight^'^ ^8 years, and are opposed by a race sprung 
years* occupa- f,.Q||| their wives and the slaves (whom having 

tion^ (see JS* i, 

c. 103, 104,) blinded they were in the habit of setting to stir 
^^the^ns of their mares' milk). At first the slaves resist, 
theirwives and ^uttinff a trench from the mountains of Tauris 

slaves, whom o 

they put to to the Palus Maeotis, and pitching their camp 

flight. , , • CI I • 1 

c. 3. opposite to the returning Scythians : but at 
last the Scythians, at the suggestion of one of 
their number, throwing aside their arms, fall on 
the slaves with their whips, and compel them 

own account their origin \ They say that the first man born 

of theur origin. ^ ~ ^f 

^ In Herodotus* s time there were four opinions as to the 
origin of the Scythians. 

1st, The Scythians* own idea, C. 5. 

2nd, The opinion of the Greeks on the Euxine, C. viii — ^x. 

3rd, That common to Greeks and barbarians, and adopted 
by Herodotus, C. xi, xii. 

4th, That of Aristeas of Proconnesus, C. xiii. 
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in their land (which b.efore that time was a 
desert) was Targitaus, son of Jupiter, and a Targitaus t! 
daughter of the river Borysthenes. This Tar- orsc^u^: 
gitaus had three sons, Lipoxais, ArpOxais, ^" ^^^^ ** 
and Colaxais. In their reign a plough, a yoke, 
an axe, and a cup, all of gold, fell from the 
heavens. On the two elder brothers attempting 
to seize them, the gold took fire; but the 
younger brother taking it up in safety, the two 
elder realigned the sovereignty to him. From q ^ 
Lipoxais sprung the Auchatie ; from Arpoxais 
the Catiari and Traspies ; and from Colaxais, 
the youngest, the Paralatae : all the tribes 
however bear the name of Scoloti; but 
are called Scythians by the Greeks. The 
Scythians farther state, that a thousand years 
had elapsed since the time of their first king 
Targitaus at the time that they were invaded 
by Darius. The kings carefully guard the 
golden presents that came from heaven*. 



' The whole of this is unintelligible: reason cannot but 
allow that if so great a quantity of land was g^ven to the 
sentinel for remaining awake only one day, as Larcher ex- 
plains it, the task was by no means commensurate to the 
reward. I see that one of the manuscripts g^ves &s &y instead 
of Sera : if we adopt this reading, might not the sense be " and 
for that reason they give it (i. e. the sacred gold) to him that 
he may ride about with it on horseback during one day?** 
Every body will allow that the guard would not be so inclined 
to drowsing while on horseback. 

m 
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C. 7. Colaxais is reported to have divided his kioirdom 

Colaxais, the . , '^ . . . ,^. , . 

ycmnges^ uito three portions, giving one to each of his 
^^^Mn *®"*' '^^^ regions north of Scythia are iuac- 
the emfMie cossiUe on accoont of the clouds of feathers 

into three por- 
tions, (snow) which fall there and obstmct the sight. 

C. 8. The Greeks who inhabit the Pootus give a 

by^oS:S diffe-ent accoant of the origin of the Scythians. 

who inhabit They say that Hercnles, when driving away 

the herds of Geryon, came firom Erytheia near 

Grades to Scythia, when falling asleep he lost 

his mares ; and traversing the country in search 

c. 9. of them, he came to Hylaea, where he found 

in a cave a monster, half woman and half 

serpent; that she declaring she had his mares, 

refused to restore them unless Hercules would 

c. 10. cohabit with her; that she conceived three sons, 

Agathyrsus, Gelonus, and Scythes; and that 

she made the last of these king, because he 

had succeeded in bending the bow of his father, 

and putting on his girdle, which neither of the 

others could do. 

c. 11. The third account (which Herodotus is most 

byboth Greeks inclined to believe) is this; that the Scythian 

and a^pJIJt^ nomades who dwelt in Asia, being harassed by 

by Herodotus, the Massagetas, crossed the river Araxes, and 

came over to the land of Cimmeria (the country 

now inhabited by the Scythians), the Cimmerian 

people being too cowardly to resist them : their 

kings, ashamed of their pusillanimity, divide into 
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two bodie&y and fight nntQ all of the royal blood 
are slain ; the people then bury them near the 
riyer Tyras, and depart from the country. 
These Cimmerians fled into Asia, and colonized c. 12. 
the peninsula, where now stands the Grecian 
town of Sinope; and the Scythians pursuing 
them missed their way, and came into the 
country of the Modes. This account is given 
both by Greeks and barbarians. 
The fourth account is that of Aristeas ' of C. 13. 

«^ . J I . . Account given 

Froconnesus, who declares in an epic poem, by Aristeas. 
that, inspired by Phoebus, he went to the Isse- 
dones; that above the Issedones dwell the 
Arimaspi, one-eyed people,, beyond them the 
Gryphons, guardians of the gold; and above 



* Herodotus heard at Proconnesus and Cyzicus the following 
ulmigM liili euwiMing AriBtcMt Tliat He ' eAcerea ilie »h«p' 
of a falltr at Proconnemu, and died there; the fuller shut up 
his shop, and went to carry intelligence of the death of Aristeas 
to his kinsmen ; that an inhabitant of Cyzicus declared that 
he bad met Aristeas aUve in the town of Artace, and that the 
rdatives on opening the chamber found that Aristeas had dis- 
appeared. In the seventh year after these events he re- 
appesered at Proconnesus, and after reciting the verses called 
the Arimaqiea, vanished a second time. — C. 14. 

The Metapontians declare, that three hundred and forty 
years after the second disappearance of Aristeas, he appeared 
to them, and commanded them to rear an altar to Apollo, and 
near it a statue of Aristeas, who had formerly in the shape of 
a crow accompanied Apollo to Italy. The people of Metapon- 
tum having consulted the oracle, did as the spectre had com- 
manded.— C. 15. 
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the GryphoDs, the Hyperborei ; that all these 
natioDSy except theHyperboreiyare constantly at 
war with their neighbours, and that the Isse- 
dones have been driven out of their original 
territory by the Arimaspi, the Scythmns by the 
Issedonesy and the Cimmerians by the 
Scythians. 

c. 16. The country beyond Scythia is not known 

bey^d^ accurately; but as far as Herodotus can collect 
Scythk. fi^m report, it is as follows: reckoning from 

the port of the Borysthenitse we have the 
Callipidse (who are Grecian Scythians,) the 
AlazoneSy the Scythian husbandmen, the 
Neuri ; the desert : these nations lie along the 
river Hypanis, west of the Borysthenes. 

c. 18. After crossing th^ Borysthenes, the first 
country upwards from the sea is Hylsea, then 
fc - tha Soi^r^^hoBitee ^called by themselves Olibio- 

politse) occupying a tract eastward for three 
days' journey, extending to the river Pan ticapes, 
and reaching northward eleven days' journey up 
the Borysthenes ; then the desert; above it the 

c. 19. • Androphagi; then another desert: crossing the 
Panticapes, you have east of the Boristhenitse 
the Scythian nomades, occupying a tract east- 
ward for fourteen days' journey, and stretching 

C. 20. to the river Gerrlius : on the other side 
the Gerrhus are the royal Scythians, extending 
southward to Taurica, and eastward to the 
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trench which was dug by the sons of the 
blind slaves, and to Cremni on the Palus 
Masotis; a part of this nation extends also to 
the Tanais : north of the royal Scythians are 
the Melanchlceniy and beyond them uninhabited 
fens. 

Crossing the Tanais, we have the Sauro- c 21. 
matsBi, (not a Scythian tribe ;) the Budini with 
a desert to the north of them ; then the Thyss- 
agetae (a race of hunters,) to the north-east ; 
then the lyrcse, also hunters, who take their 
game with the assistance of trained horses and 
dogs ; above these, still inclining to the east, c. 22. 
is another tribe of Scythians, seceders from 
the royal Scythians : here the plain ends, and c. 23. 
beyond it the country is rugged, and inhabited 
by the Argippasi, a bald-headed race, who 
speak a distinct language, but use the Scythian 
costume; these people are esteemed sacred. 
The Scythians who go to their country require c. 24, 2. 
seven interpreters for the journey ; the country 
north of the Argippasi is unknown; the 
mountains said to be inhabited by men with 
goats' feet, and beyond them by people who 
sleep half the year. 

The Issedones, who live eastward of the bald ^ ^6 
na^on, have the singular custom of eating their The issedo 
deceased parents, and of preserving their skulls fathers. 
plated with gold as ornaments, for their yearly 

2 m 
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sacrifiees. Among this people tlie women are 
said to have equal aatlK»itj witk tim men. 
^- ^* AboTo tlie Issedones are the Arimaspi (one- 
ejed men, from *' arima,'' mie, and *' spo," eye), 
C 2& and the Gryphons, guardians of the gold. In 
in ,1] all this coontry the cold b intense during eq^t 
months of the year. The Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus is firouen in winter; it rains during the 
greater part of the summer. The horses hear 
the hard winter ; but the asses and mules can- 
c. 31. not endure it : the oxen hare no horns \ He- 
rodotus believes the feathers, mentioned above, 
to be snow. 
c. 32. The Hyperboreans are unknown to the Scy- 

reans ^^^' ^biaos, and all the neighbouring people, accept 
^^T^J?^^ perhaps the Issedones. Mention is, however, 
mer. made of the Hyperboreans by Hesiod, and by 

Homer in his Epigoni% supposing Homer to be 
the author of those verses. 
C. 33. The inhabitants of Delos, relate that two 

^aZhea^ damsels, named Hyperoche and Laodice, at- 
^'^^^^ee, tended by five men of the Hyperboreans, (now 

* Herodotus here quotes a yerae of Homer (Odyssey B. it, 
Y. 85,) to prove that horns are the produce of warm ctimates. 
— C. 29. 

He also relates the singular fiust, that no mules arefHroduced 
in Elis.— C. 30. 

' This poem was very ancient, although, in all probability, 
Homer was not its author. Some attribute it to Antimachus 
of Colophon. Its suligect was the second Theban war. 
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called Perpherees, and greatly honoured at De- 

loSy) were sent with certain offerings wrapped 

in straw ; that they came to the Scythians, and 

were thence passed from nation to nation until 

they reached Delos. As the maidens never re- 

turnedy the Hyperboreans sent other gifts by 

the same conveyance, and wrapped in straw in 

the same manner*. The Delians also say that C!. 35. 

Arge and Opis, two other Hyperborean virgins, and Opis. 

visited Delos before the two first mentioned, 

and that the islanders celebrate their names in 

hymns composed by Olen the Lycian. Hero- c. 36. 

dotus concludes by saying, that he shall not no* dicules those 

tice the tale of Abaris, who is said to have ^^^^^^ttu 

been a Hyperborean, and to have been carried round. 

by an arrow round the world without eating. 

He remarkiS^ that if there are Hyperborei, there 

must be Hypernotia, and ridicules those who 

say that the earth is round ; and this leads him 

to a digression on the world as then known. 

Asia is inhabited, first by the Persians, who c. 37. 

He describes 

extend to the Erythrean sea ; north of them the world as 
theMedes; north oftheMedes the Saspires;^^^^^^*' 
north of them the Colchians, who extend to the 

' In honour of these virgins the Delian young men and 
maidens offer their hair at their tombs. — C. 34. 

Herodotus has witnessed in Thrace and Pseonia, a festival of 
Diana the Queen, in which wheat straw is used. — C. 33. 
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c. 38. northern sea and the rnrer Phasis. Westward 
of these four nations are two tracts of land» the 
northern side of the first of which runs along 
the Euxine Propontis and Hellespont to cape 
Sigeum ; its western side down the ^gean, 
and its southern from cape Triopium along the 

c. 39. Myriandrian gulf : the second^ that is to say, 
the southern tracts in the shape of a triangle, 
the western side of which runs along the coast 
of Phoenicia and Sjnria, cuts athwart the isth«> 
mus that joins Africa to Europe, and continues 
along the Red sea, while the southern side is 

c. 40. washed by the Erythrean. Having thus de- 
scribed the continent westward of the four na- 
tions, he proceeds to those eastward, the names 
of which he does not mention, contenting him- 
self with stating, that on the north they are 
bounded by the Caspian sea and the Araxes. 
and on the south by the Erythrean ; and that 
all beyond the Indians is desert and unknown. 

C. 41. I'he country called Libya is adjacent to Egypt. 
Europe in length extends as far as Asia and 

c. 42. Africa. Libya is almost an island, and was 

Libya almost 

an island. circumnavigated by the Phoenicians, by com- 

pSSansf" mand of Neco, king of Egypt. Herodotus 

does not believe that the circumnavigators saw 

C. 43. the sun on their right hand. Sataspes, a Per- 

ofSataspes, . / r . r • \ * 

sian, (whose sentence of impalement was re- 
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mitted on condition of his sailing round Libya,) 
failed in the attempt, and was impaled by 
Xerxes on his .return* The greater part of , 9;^'. 

andofScylax. 

Asia was discovered by Darius, by whose com- 
mand Scylax of Caryanda sailed down the 
Indus, and westward on the sea until he 
reached the spot from which the Phoenicians, 
mentioned above, had sailed. 

The boundaries of Europe on the north and c. 45. 
east are unknown. Whence it borrowed its^^^^pe 
name is uncertain; perhaps from Europa of°"*^«"®"^ 

■^ "^ ^ and east un- 

Tyre, who, however, only passed from Phoe- certain. 
nicia into Crete. Libya is said by many of the 
Greeks to have derived its name from Libya, 
an aboriginal woman ; and Asia to have bor* 
rowed its appellation from the wife of Prome- 
theus ; or^ as the Lydians say, from Asius, son 
of Cotys. 

The nations near the Euxine are the most c. 46. 
ignorant in the world. The Scythians, how- the nations 
ever, are an exception to this general cha- ?®*^ ^^ ^"^* 
racter. Their mode of living is admirably The Scythians 
adapted to secure them from invasions ; the 
people living in waggons, and never continuing 
long in one place, and being moreover expert 
horsemen and archers. In Scythia there are C. 47. 
^ight principal rivers, all flowing into the p^riven'of * 
Euxine.. viz. tlie Ister. Tyras, Hypaais, Borys. ^"^ 
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The Ister and 
Its tnbulary 



C'. t9* 



C. 50. 



ihtenes, Panticapes, Hypacyris, Gciihus, mod 
Tanais'. 

The Ister is one of the larg^esC known riven: 
it has five tribatary Scythian branches, Tix. Ae 
Porata, (called by the CSreeks Fyietos,) the 
Tiarantns, the Arams, the Napaiis, and the 
Ordessas. The Maris also, a stream flowing 
from the Agathyrsi, mingles with the Ister, as 
do three large streams flowing from the top of 
Haemns; viz. the Atlas, the Anras, and the 
Tibisis. There are also the Adirys, the Noes, 
the Artanes, and several others, which dis- 
charge their waters into the Ister, a mq^ty 
river, which, commencing at the country of the 
Celts, crosses the whole of Eorope. The Ister 



' Ancient and modem names of die rivers of Scydiia. 



Ancient. 


Modem, 


1. Porata . 


. Prutli. 


2. Asaries . 


. Sciet 


3. Naparis . 


. Ptotsa <nr Jclomni^rM* 


4. Ordessus 


. Argia. 


5. Oanis 


. Wolga. 


6. Tibiscus . 


Teisse. 


7. Ister 


Danube. 


8. Bor3rsthenes . 


Dneiper. 


9. Tyras . 


Dneister. 


10. Tanais . 


Don. 


11. Hypanis. 


Bog. 



The Hypac3nri8| Panticapes, and Gerrhus cannot be reconciled 
with modem geography, unless we suppose them to have been 
separate mouths of the Borysthenes. — See Rennel, pp. 57 — 59. 
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Is greater than the Nfle, and its waters are Reason why its 
nearW equal in summer and winter ; the melt- 'haters are the 

J. .. . ^ , . r 1. , san^e in Burn- 

ing of the snow in summer making up for what mcr and in 

is lost by evaporation, and there being very lit- "^^ ^^' 

tie rain to swell it in winter. 

Next to the Ister is the Tyras» which rises €.51. 
out of a vast lake in the north ; (which is the ^ ^^^^' 
boundary of Scythia and Neuris;) at the 
mouth of it are established some Grecians* 
called TyritfiB. 

The third river is the Hypanis, which rises c. 52. 
also in a northern lake; its waters are sweet ^ ypams. 
juntil they are joined by the bitter stream of 
the Exampaeus. The Tyras and Hypanis ap- 
proach very near to each other in the country 
of the Alazones. The fourth river is the Bo- c. 58. 
rysthenesy the most considerable next to the Ji^^^^^^^^' 
Ister, and the most fertile of all streams except 
the Nile. Salt is found at its mouth ; it con- 
tains excellent fish ; its source, like that of the 
Nile, is unknown ; the Hypanis and Borys- 
thenes flow into the same marsh ; the space of 
land between them is called the promontory of 
Hippolaus ;. there is a temple of Ceres erected 
on it. Beyond the temple and on the Hypanis 
dwell the Borysthenitse. The fifth river is the c. 54. 
Panticapes, which flows from the north out of a cap^er*"^' 
marsh, and empties itself into the Borystbenes : 
the space between it and the Borystbenes is 
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fices. 



C. «1. 



C. «7. 
The temple 
and worship 
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occupied by the Scythian cultivators. The 
sixth river is the Hypacyris^ which rises in a 
lake, and flowing through the midst of the Scy- 
thian nomades, empties itself near the city of 
Carcinitis. The seventh river is the Gerrhns, 
which flows oat of the Borysthenes towards the 
sea, serving as a boundary between the terri- 
tory of the nomades and that of the royal 
Scythians, and discharges itself into the Hypa- 
cyris. The eighth and last is the Tanais ; 
which takes its rise in a vast lake up the conn- 
try, and empties itself into the Pains Maeotis, 
which divides the royal Scythians from the 
Sauromatae. Into the Tanais flows the Hyr^s. 

The Scythians have the following customs: 
they worship Vesta, Japiter, the Earth, Apollo, 
Venus Coelestis, Hercules, and Mars. The 
royal Scythians also worship Neptune. In their 
language Jupiter is called Papaeus; Vesta, 
Tahiti; the Earth,, Apia; Apollo, CEtosyrus; Ve- 
nus Coelestis, Artimpasa ; Neptune, Thamima- 
sadas : they have no images, altars, or temples, 
except those of Mars. They kill all their victims 
by strangulation. Their cauldrons are like the 
Lesbian craters ; they use the bones of the 
victim for fuel, wood being scarce: they oflar 
all kinds of beasts, but particularly horses. 

The temple of Mars is made of fagots piled 
up, with a scimetar at top to represent the god: 
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one of every hundred prisoners is sacrificed C. 63. 
to him : swine are never used by the Scythians. 

In matters of war they have the followine: c. 64. 
usages. The Scythians drink the blood of the usages of the 
first enemy whom they slay in battle : they Scythians. 
make napkins of the scalps of their enemies, 
and sometimes cloaks : they make cups of the c. 65. 
skulls of their adversaries^ and even of their 
relations, if at enmity with them : once a year C. 66. 
those who have killed an enemy drink of a 
bowl of wine mingled by the governor in each 
province; those who have killed many have 
two cups. 

Diviners are numerous in Scythia. They are c. 67. 
consulted when the king is ill, and generally c. 68. 
charge some one with having sworn falsely by 
the royal hearth, which perjury has caused the 
king's illness : if this charge be confirmed by 
other diviners who are called in, the accused 
is beheaded, and his property given to the 
diviners ; if he be acquitted, the diviners are C. 69. 
burnt alive, and their sons put to death. When burnt alhle.^^ ^ 
the Scythians make a covenant, they mingle ^ ^' ^^• 
the blood of the contracting parties with wine, 
and after dipping in the bowl a scimetar, some 
arrows, a battle axe, and a javelin, the parties 
drink of it. 

The tombs of the kings are in the territory c. 71. 
of the Gerrhi, to which country the corpses of k^jj!'"^'^' 

n 
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the kings are conveyed^ wherever they happen 
to die, the people of each tribe mutilatiDg 
themselves by way of mourning. A sort of hut 
is erected over the body, and one of the con- 
cubines and several servants of the late king 
are buried within it. At the end of a year 
fifty servants and fifty horses are put to death, 
and arranged in a curious manner round the 
tomb. In private funerals the body is conveyed 
about for forty days ; and the surviving friends 
purify themselves by means of a vapour bath, 
(in which hemp-seed is burnt,) and a sort of 
poultice made of the cypress, cedar, and frank- 
incense trees pounded. The Scythians not 

« 

only hate all foreign customs, but even one 
tribe hates the usages of another*. 



* Anacharsis, a Scythian, lost his life for attempting to 
introduce among his countrymen the worship of Cyhele, which 
he had seen at Cyzicus. — C. 76. 

The Peloponnesians say that he became a ^sciple of the 
Greeks, and on his return to Scythia spoke highly of their 
wisdom. — C. 77. 

Scylas son of Ariapithes, king of Sc3rthia, by a woman of 
Istria, was so attached to Grecian customs, that he wore a 
Grecian dress, built a house among the Borysthenitse^ (who 
say that they are of Milesian origin,) and took a wife of that 
country. He also wished to be initiated in the Bacchanalian 
rites ; which so irritated the Scythians that they revolted from 
him, and placed his brother, Octamasades, at their head. Scylas 
was subsequently betrayed by Sitalces, king of Thrace, (to whom 
he had Bed,^ and his head struck o£f by his brother. — C. 78 — 80. 
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With respect to the population of Scjthia c. 81. 

. J. . . . 1 . Population. 

very contradictory accounts are giv«n : but 
Herodotus judges it. to be large, on account of 
a vase which he has seen at Exampaeus, con- 
taining six hundred amphorse, and made out of 
arrow heads, of which every Scythian by com- 
mand of king Ariantas furqished one. 

There is little remarkable in Scythia except ,, . ^- ?2- 

^ '^ Print of the 

its streams, which are very large and numer- foot of Her- 
ons. Near the river Tyras is shown the print of ^ver Tyras. 
the foot of Hercules two cubits in size. 



Introduction to the history of the invasion of Libya 

by the Persians, 

The Minyse, irrandchildren of the crew of the C. 14*5. 

. . B.C. 1180. 

Argo, having been driven out of Lemnos by xhe Minyse 
the Pelasgi, fly to Taygetus of Lacedaemon, ^^^^^^ tlmnos 
and are kindly treated by the Lacedaemonians, come to Lace- 

, daemon ; 

and distributed among the different tribes. 
The Minyae soon grow insolent, and claim a c. 146. 
share of the royal power ; upon which the received, but 
Lacedaemonians cast them into prison, intending ^n^g^thrown 
to execute them, according to their custom, into prison, 

t . • , . I ,. , . whence they 

in the night ; the wives, however, of the pri- are rescued by 
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thecontri- soners^ having obtained permission to visit 
vance of their ^hem, excban&'e clothes with their husbands, 

wives. ° 

who escape, and again seat themselves on 
C. 147. Taygetus. The Lacedaemonians, intending to 

rheras, with *^ 

some of the pat them to death, Theras (uncle and formerly 
Ther *'then ° guardian of Eurysthenes and Procles the kings, 
called CaUiste. ^jj^ jj^^j determined on sailing to and taking 

up his abode on an island called after him 
Thera, but formerly Calliste, which had been 
inhabited for eight* generations by some 
Phoenicians left by Cadmus), prevails on the 
state to pardon them on condition of his taking 

c. 148. them out of the country. Few, however, of the 
Minyse accompany him, for the greater part of 
them turn against the Caucones and Paroreatse ; 
and having driven them from their territories, 
divide themselves into six portions. In after 
times they founded in those parts the cities of 
Lepreum, Maoistus, Phrixae, Pyrgus, Epium, 
and Nudium, most of which in the time of 
Herodotus had been destroyed by the Eleans. 

C. 149. The son of Theras, being unwilling to sail with 
his father, received the name of Oiolycus {ois iv 

• 

^ This story is told by Plutarch and others. Valerius Max.- 
imus adds, that they were allowed to pass with their heads 
covered, on account of their pretended sorrow. 

The escape of Lavalette must occur to every one. 

^ Theras was the sixth descendant from (Edipus, and the 
tenth from Cadmus, and brother to Argeia, mother of 
Eurysthenes and Procles. 
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Tsv/coi^), because his father declared that he left 
him as a sheep among wolves. 

From this Oiolycus was boru i^geus, from 
whom sprang the JEgiddBy a numerous tribe 
at Sparta> who not being able to preserve their 
children, erected, according to the command of 
the oracle, a temple to the Furies of Laius and 
(Edipus, 

So far the Lacedaemonians and Theraeans c. 150. 
agree; what follows is stated on the authority of Qj^^^g' ^ jg. 
the Theraeans. Grinus, a descendant of Theras, ^?"^* ^ . 

this Theras, is 

being ordered by the oracle at Delphi to found commanded 
a city in Libya, excused himself on the plea of tJcolon^e*^^ 
infirmity, and prayed that some younger man 1^%^. 
might be appointed. The Theraeans take little 
notice of the oracle, not knowing where to look 
for Libya ; but when no rain fell at Thera for C. 151. 

Thera visited 

seven years, and. all their trees but one were with a drought 
withered, the Theraeans again consulted the the people ° 
oracle, and were rebuked by the Pythia for not delaying to 

•^ *' obey the 

sending a colony into Libya. The Theraeans oracle. 
send messengers to Crete to enquire if any 
Cretans or strangers have ever gone as far as 
Libya. These messengers meet at the town of T^ Theraeans 
Itanus with a purple dyer named Corobius, Crete a man 
who tells them that, being driven by the winds, l^^^^ ^,^ 
he had reached that part of Libya where the is-^%aj 
land of Plat»a is situated. Having prevailed on ^fda"ce'som^^ 
this man to accompany them to Thera, a few of th^msaii 

^ ^ ^ to Plata?a. 

n2 
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Theraeans sail to reconnoitre ; and being piloted 
by Corobius to the island of Plateea, they lea^e 
him there, with provision for a certain number 
of months, while they themselves sail back to 
Thera with the intelligence. Corobius being 
in distress is supplied with a twelvemonth^ 
provision by Colseus, the master of a Samian 
vessel bound to Egypt^ The Theraeans mean- 
while having arrived at Thera and reported 
what they have seen, the people resolve on 
colonizing Platasa ; and having chosen men By 
lot from their seven provinces, despatch them in 
two triremes with Battus^, the son of Poly- 



' The Samians having set sail, were borne away by an 
easterly wind as far as Tartessus ; and being the first Greeks 
who discovered that part, they made so large a profit that with 
a tenth of their gains they offered a magnificent brazen vase, 
supported by three brazen colossal figures, in the temple of 
Juno.— C. 152. 

' The Cyrensans relate the first part of this story in a very 
different manner from the Therseans. The former say that 
Battus was the son of Polymnestus, a Thersean, by Phronime, 
a maiden whom Thermion, a Thersean merchant, had brought 
from Axus in Crete, whence she was driven by the cruelty of 
her father Etearchus. That this Battus stuttered ; and going 
to consult the oracle concerning his infirmity, he was com- 
manded by the Pythia to colonize Libya. He at first took no 
notice of the command, but retired to Thera : but heavy cala» 
mities falling on the Therseans they again consulted the oracle, 
and by its order Battus sidled to Platsea, as mentioned above. 
Herodotus thinks that he took the name of Battus after h|s 
arrival in Libya; Battus signifying a king in the Libyan 
language.~C. 154 — 156. 
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mnestus as their leader. Having arrived at c. 157. 
Plataea, and remained there two years without two yei^s 
meeting with any prosperity, Battas and his ^o^^'*^7 
followers sail to Delphi, and declare that the oracle, 
they have met with no good fortune, and settles 

A * * 

although they have dwelt, as commanded, iu^^"^*- 
Libya. The Pythia, however, gives them to 
^understand that they have not really been in 
Libya ; upon which Battus leaves Plataea and 
establishes himself in a spot called Aziris, in 
Libya itself, opposite the island. Here they c. 158. 
remained six y^ars ; but in the seventh the 
Libyans having promised to lead them to a 
better place, prevailed on them to quit it. 

The Libyans, accordingly, being afraid that 
the Greeks might settle in the most beautiful 
parts of their country, led them through those 
parts by night ; and having brought them to a 
fountain in the country called Irasa, they pointed 
rt out to them as the spot where they were to 
settle. Here, accordingly, they founded Gy- 
rene. „ ^' ^^^' 

Battus I 

During the reign of Battus, the founder of reigns fort) 
the colony, who reigned forty years, and of his Arc^silaus 
son Arcesilaus, who ruled seventeen years, the seventeen 

Battus was not a descendant of Minyas, but Minyas having 
given his name to the people of Thessaly who followed Jason, 
idl the Argonauts were called by the name of Minyse. Jason 
himself was descended from Minyas by his mother Alcimede. 
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Cjrenaeans remained the same in number a, 

. v^hen they were seut out to colonize; but 

Battus ir. under the third king, Battus^ surnamed the 

cVnc7Jmied Happy, a mnltitude of Greeks, urged by the 

with Greek Qfacle, came to Cyrene; and the neighbouring 

colonists, who ' j ' o o 

engage and de- Libyans, seeing themselves spoiled of their 

feat Apries i . i i t i 

king of Egypt, land and insulted, gave themselves up to 
. 575. ^ppj^g j^iijg Qf Egypt, who engaged the colo- 
nists and was routed by them ; in consequence 
of which defeat the Egyptians revolted from 
him. 
C. 160. Arcesilaus II, son of Battus II, having 

B. c. 554. ascended the throne^ had many disputes with 
ofArceJnlu^^^ brothers, until they departed to another 
n. quarter of Libya, and founded Barca, and at 

the same time excited the Libyans to detach 
themselves from the Cyrenaeans. 
The Libyans Arcesilaus opens a campaign against the 
defeat the Cy- Libyans, who had received his brother : they 

rensans at •' ' • •' 

Leucon. fly eastward ; he pursues them as far as Leucon 

of Libya, where the Libyans engage and rout 
the Cyrenaeans with the slaughter of seven 
Arcesilaus is thousand men. After this defeat, Arcesilaus 
broSier L^- is Strangled by his brother lioarchus, who in 
«hu8. [jjg ^yju jg gij^jj^ \^y Eryxo, wife of Arcesilaus, 

C. 161. Arcesilaus is succeeded on the throne by 

deposed by ^^^ SOU Battus, the lame. In his reign, the 
^b^Tiorf^ Cyrenasans having sent to Delphi about the 
Mantinea. calamities which had visited them, are com- 

B. C. 550. 
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manded to procure an arbitrator from Man- 
tioea of the Arcadians. Accordingly, they 
procure Demonax, who, having arrived at Cy- 
rene^ divides the inhabitants into three tribes ; 
viz. 1st, Thereeans and their neighbours ; ^nd, 
Pelopdnnesians and Cretans; 3rd, islanders. 
He also places in the hands of the people the 
prerogatives v^hich the king had hitherto en- 
joyed, reserving for him the sacred lands and 
the sacerdotal offices. 

Battus is succeeded by Arcesilaus III, his c. 162. 
son by Pheretima. This king refuses to abide from B.c.t 
by the decision of Demonax, and reclaims the f° ^,9' 51^ 

^ ^ ' 18 obliged t 

dignities of his forefathers. On that account fly to Same 
he is driven from Cyrene and flies to Samos, 
and his mother to Salamis of Cyprus, where 
she fails in obtaining an army from the king 
Enelthon. Arcesilaus meanwhile having levied c. 163. 
a numerous army of Samians, consults the 
oracle at Delphi^ and is warned in some dark 
verses not to return to Cyrene. He, however, c. I64. 
slights the oracle, returns to Cyrene, and laying ^® returns 
hands on some of his enemies, sends them to having, as l 
Cypras for execution ; but they being driven on f^u^ 
the territory of the Cnidians, are received by ^^^e*he h 
them and sent to Thera. Some of the Cyre- sl^n* 
naeans are burnt in a town, in which they had 
taken refuge, by Arcesilaus; who reflecting, 
that by this act he has fulfilled a part of the 
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oracle, abdicates the throne, and flies to bis 
father-in-law at Barca, where both he and his 
father*in-law Alazir are put to death by the 
people. Pheretima, hearing of her son's assas- 
sination, flies into Egypt, and relying on the 
asks assistance benefits which Arcesilaus had conferred on 
the Persian ' Cambyses in making Cyrene tributary to him, 
g^ernor of ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^ suppliant before Aryandes, g^- 

vernor of Egypt, alleging that her son had met 
his death in consequence of his attachment 
to the Medes. 



C. 168. 
Tribes of Li- 
bya. 

The Adyrma 
chidae. 



Here commences the acccunt of the Persian expedition 
against Barca ; occupying C. 167 and C. 200 — 205. 

The tribes of Libya are situated in the fol- 
lowing order. Beginning from Egypt the first 
nation are the Adyrmacbidae, extending from 
Egypt to the port called Plynus. Among these 
people the king has the first choice of all virgins 
who are about to be married. 

Westward of these are the Giligammae, ex- 
tending as far as the island Aphrodisias. Off 
Island of Pla- the middle of their territory lies the island of 
Plataea. On the main land is^ the port Mene^aus 
and Aziris, the city which the Theraeans founded 
when they left Plataea. West of these are the 



C. 169. 
Giligammae. 



tsa. 
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Asbystae^ who inhabit the country above Cy- 
rene : they are much addicted to chariot driving, 
and great imitators of the Cyrenaeans. West C. 171. 
of the Asbystae are the Auschisae, who live 
above Barca : the Cabales, a small tribe, dwell Cabales. 
in their country. Next to them are the Na- C. 172. 
samones, a people who live on the fruit of the 
palm trees, locusts, and milk : they use promis- 
cuous concubinage ; swear by their illustrious 
countrymen ; and are accustomed to divine by 
means of dreams at the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors. 

On the confines of the Nasamones were the c. 173. 
Psylli, who were all overwhelmed by the sands. ^^ ** 
South of these are the Garamantes, a shy and Garamantes. 
unwarlike tribe. Westward are the Macae, c. 174. 
through whose country flows the Cinyps, rising River' Cinyps. 
in the bill called the Hill of Graces. 

Next to them are the Gindanes, whose c. 176. 
women wear leather thongs round their legs ; ^"c^m. 
and on the shore are the Lotophagi. Lotophagi. 

Next to them, along the sea, are the Mach- q^ i^g 
lyes, stretching along the river Triton, which Machlyes. 
discharges its waters into the lake Tritonis, in Lake Tritonis. 
which is an island called Phla, said to have been island of Phla. 
colonized by the Lacedaemonians. Jason is said c. 179. 
to have beerf driven into this lake, or Syrtis, Story of Jason. 
and to have escaped by the assistance of Triton, 
to whom he gave a brazen tripod, which the 
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andy Libya. 



Linmonians. 



C. 182. 
Lugila. 

C. 183. 
raramantes. 
'roglodytae. 



C. 184. 
.tarantes. 



Libyans in the neighbourhood have concealed, 
because Triton foretold that when any of the 
crew should carry it off, the Greeks should 
found one hundred cities about lake Tritonis. 
Adjoining to these are the Ausenses, whose 
virgins have a yearly fight, and who dress the 
handsomest of them in armour to represent 
Minerva, who they say is the daughter of Nep- 
tune and Tritonis. They use promiscuous in- 
tercourse with women. 

The country above the coast^ he names the 
OrjpKoBrjs, (abounding in wild animals,) above 
this is a sandy ridge stretching from Thebes to 
the pillars of Hercules ; in this ridge are found 
masses of salt, and streams of water at the tops 
of the hills. 

The Ammonians are ten days' journey distant 
from Thebes : the fountain of the sun is found 
in their country. Augila is ten days' journey 
from the Ammonians : 43alt and palm trees are 
found there. Ten days' further journey are the 
Garamantes, who hunt the Ethiopian Troglo- 
dytae, a strange people, who eat lizards and 
serpents, and speak with the voice of bats. 
Ten days' journey from the Garamantes is an- 
other salt hill and stream, where dwell the 
Atarantes, a people who have no names for 
individuals, and who curse the sun when he 
scorches them. At ten days' distance is an- 
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other suit hill and spring', adjoining which is 
Mount Atlas ; the people are called Atlantes. c. 18^. 
Beyond this Herodotus does not know the 
names of the nations. Tn all this district the 
inhabitants build their houses of blocks of salt, 
as no rain ever falls there. Beyond this ridg-e 
the country is a desert. 

From Egypt to the lake Tritonis, the people , ^. 186. 

From Egypt 

are nomades; their usages resemble those of to lake Tnto- 
Egypt. West of the lake Tritonis they are no are JlL^!^ 
longer nomades, and their customs are different. c. 187. 
Of all people the Libyans are most healthy, xritonis they 
which they ascribe to a sinsrular custom of ^^® "j*®"^^*" 

^ ° nomades. 

burning the veins of the head to prevent 
humours. 

All the Libyans sacriiice to the sun and c. 188. 
moon, and those about lake Tritonis to Minerva, Libyans. 
Triton, and Neptune. The Greeks derived c. 189, 
from the dress of the Libyan women their mode 
of decorating the statues of Minerva. From 
the Libyans the Greeks also learnt to yoke 
four horses together. 

The nomades inter their dead in the same c. 190. 
manner as the Greeks, except the Nasamones, thTnomades. 
who bury them in a sitting position. 

West of the river Triton are the agricultural c. 191. 
Libyans, who are called Maxyes, who say that ^^^y^^- 
they are descended from the men of Troy : they 
live in houses. This part of the country is 
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C. 198. 
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C. 194. 
Gyzantes. 



C. 195. 
Island of Cy- 
rauniS) which 
yields pitch. 

C. 196. 



C. 197. 
Four nations 
in Libya. 

C. 198. 
Libya inferior 
in fertility to 
Europe and 
Asia. 

C. 199. 



much more infested by ivild beasts than the 
nomadic part. No stags or wild boars are 
found in any part of Libya. Adjoining the 
Maxyes are the Zaueces, whose women in 
war drive the chariots. Adjoining these are 
the Gyzantes, whose country is famous for 
honey. 

Near this, according to the Carthaginians, is 
an island called Cyraunis, in which is a lake 
from which gold is procured^. The Carthagi- 
nians also say, that beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules is a nation from whom they buy gold. 

This coifntry is occupied by four nations. 
The Libyans and Ethiopians are aboriginal; 
the foreign tribes are Phcenicians and Greeks. 

Libya is inferior in general fertility to Europe 
and Asia ; the small region of the Cinyps is an 
exception. The Cyrenaean territory has three 
regions of different elevations, and consequently 
three different seasons for collecting the pro- 
ducts of the earth. 



* Herodotus has s^en pitch procured in a similar manner 
out of a lake at Zac3nithu8. — C. 195. 

There is a lake of pitch in Trinidad, covering above one 
hundred acres. 



THE END. 
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FROM THB CONQUEST OF THRACB BY MEGABAZUS TO 
THE DEATH OF ARI8TAO0RA8 OF MILETUS. 

After the failure of the Scythian expedition, c. l. 
(B. iv, C. 143,) Megabazus, who had been left duces the P 
by Darius in Europe, reduces, 1st. the Perin-™*^'^"" 
thians, who had before been roughly treated 
by th^ Pseonians ' : then the whole of Thrace *, ^ J^* ^ • 

^ The Pseonians had been admonished by an oracle to take 
arms against the Perinthians, and to attack them if challenged 
by name. After a combat between two men, two horses, and 
two dogs of each party, the Perinthians being victorious in 
two instances, began to shout the Pseon, which the Pseonians 
supposed to be the fulfilment of the oracle, and accordingly 
attacked and routed the Perinthians. — C. 1. 

^ The Thracian people, next to the Indians^ are the most 
numerous in the world ; but they are feeble, being disunited 

B 
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(in obedience to the commands left him by 
c. 12—14. Darius*). Afterwards, having received a letter 

Removes some . t -i . i 

tribes of the iFom Darius commandmg mm to remove the 

Er '"''' Paeonians* from then- country, and bring the 

whole nation into the king's presence ; Mega- 

bazus opens a campaign against the Paeonians, 



among themselves. All of them follow almost the same insti- 
tutions, except the Getse, the Trausi, and those above the 
Crestonaeans. Of these the Getse account themselves immortal 
(see B. iv, 93 — 96), The Trausi mourn over the newly-bom, 
and rejoice over the dead. Those above the Crestonaeans have 
several wives, of whom the most favoured is allowed to slay 
herself on her husband's grave, and to be buried with him. 
The customs among the Thracians generally are as follows : — 
They sell their children in order to be exported ; tattoo their 
skins ; esteem it honourable to live by war and rapine : w(»«hip 
only Mars, Bacchus, and Diana ; (only their kings worship 
Mercury, from whom they believe themselves to be descended) : 
they celebrate games at the funerals of the more opulent pjnong 
them. Beyond the Ister little is known of the inhabitants, 
except the Sigynnae, who pretend that they are a colony of the 
Medes. The Thracians think that the regions beyond the Ister 
are inhabited by bees. — C. 3 — 10. 

* On his arrival at Sardis, Darius gives to Histiseus, tyrant 
of Miletus, and to Goes of Mitylene, their choice of a recom- 
pense for the services which the former had done him (see 
B. iv, C. 137—141), and for the advice given by the latter (B. 
iv, C. 97). Histiseus begs for a grant of Myrcinus in Edonia, 
and Goes requests the tyranny of Mitylene, both which requests 
Darius grants. — G. 11. 

^ Darius was induced to give this command by the curiosity 
which was excited in him by seeing the sister of Pigres and 
Mantyis, (two Paeonians, who were ambitious of tyrannizing 
over their countrymen,) and by subsequent conversation with 
her brothers.— G. 12, 13. 
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who prepare to receive him at the sea-side, 
supposing that the Persians would invade them 
from that quarter; but the Persians, taking 
the upper road, attack and take the undefended 
towns of the Pseonians, who immediately dis- 
band their forces, return home, and deUver 
themselves up to the Persians. Of these Paeo- c. 15. 
nians, the Siropaeones and Paeoplas, and those 
who dwelj as far as the lake Prasias, are re- 
moved into Asia ; but those around Mount c. 16. 
Pangaeum, the Doberes, the Agrianes, and ftjiy resiste 
Odomanti, with those who inhabit the lake ^^ °*^®'^- 
Prasias itself, resist all attempts of M egabazus 
to subdue them. 

Having subdued the Paeonians, Megabazus c. 17. 
sends seven ambassadors into Macedonia, to sendsseven 
demand earth and water of Amyntas, in the^^^o's" 

^ ^ \ ^ Macedonia, 

name of king Darius. Amyntas invites them c. 18— 2( 
to a feast, and at their request introduces his ^^^^^^ f^_ 
wives and concubines, to whom the ambassadors count of the 
behave rudely ; which so enrages Alexander, a feast, 
the son of Amyntas, that he introduces boys in 
the disguise of women, who murder all the 
Persians. Bubares, a Persian, who is sent to c. 21. 
inquire into this affair, is silenced by a large 
bribe, and the hand of Gygaea, the sister of 
Alexander*. Megabazus proceeds to Sardis C. 23, 24 

' Herodotus believes that Amyntas and Alexander were 
Grecians by descent, and quotes, in support of his opinion, the 
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Dariiu, by the 
advice of Me- 
gabaziu, re- 
calls Histisus. 



C. 25. 
Artaphemes 
appointed vice- 
roy of Sardis. 



C. 26, 27. 
Otanes sub- 
dues the By- 
zantines and 
other nations. 



C.30. 
B. C. 506. 



with the Paeoniansj and persuades Darius that^ 
as Histiaeus was fortifying the city which he 
had received from the king, it would be hazard- 
ous to let him remain there. Darius, persuaded 
by his arguments, recalls Histiaeus, under pre- 
tence of standing in need of his advice at home. 
He appoints Artaphemes, his paternal brother, 
to be viceroy of Sardis, and marches to Susa, 
having Histiseus with him. Otanes' is nomi- 
nated commander of the garrisons along shore, 
in the room of Megabazus. This Otanes re- 
duces the Byzantines and Chalcedonians, takes 
Antandros and Lamponium, and reduces Lem- 
nos" and Imbros, with the assistance of the 
Lesbians. Some of these nations he accused 
of desertion in the Scythian campaign, others 
of harassing Darius's army in the retreat from 
Scythia. 

About this time certain Naxian' exiles, who 



decision of the judges at the Olympic games in favour of 
Alexander. — C. 22. 

' This Otanes was the son of Sisames, one of the royal 
judges, whom Cambyses had slain, and spread his skin on the 
judgment seat, desiring his son Otanes (whom he had appointed 
his successor) to remember where he sat — C. 25. 

^ The Lemnians behaved bravely, but were vanquished. 
Lycaretus was made by thd Persians governor over those who 
survived. He died during his government at Lemnos. 

' Naxos and Miletus were at this time very powerful states. 
The latter had been disturbed by insurrections for two genera- 
tions, until the Parians, who were chosen arbitrators, settled 
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had been expelled by the commons, come to Certain Nax- 
Miletus, and entreat the assistance of Arista- to Miletus^™ 
goras, (son-in-law of Histiaeus, and his vice- 
governor,) who professes his inabiUty to con- 
tend with the Naxians, but promises his in- 
fluence with Artaphernes. 

Accordin^y Aristagoras visits Sardis, and 9* ^^' ^^* 

, , and prevail oi 

in an interview with Artaphernes explains the Aristagoras to 
advantages which were Ukely to result from ^^^^^ * ^^' 
the capture of Naxos, and begs one hundred 
ships for the purpose of reducing it. Arta- 
phernes readily listens to him, and promises that 
two hundred ships shall be ready the next spring. 
Darius being informed of this arrangement, Two hundred 
approves of it, and prepares two hundred ships under the^m- 
and a large force undei* the command of Me- "^ ^ °^ ^^" 

o gaoates. 

gabates \ 

Megabates having taken on board Arista- C. 33, 34. 

•xT- ^1- T • J. J xv -vT • The expedition 

goras, with the Ionian troops and the Naxians, feyg in conse- 
sails to Chios, with the intention of crossing ^^^^^% ^ ^ 

*^ quarrel be- 

over to Naxos by a north wind ; but Megabates tween Mega- 

their differences in the following manner : — They went into 
the country, and made a list of those persons whose farms 
appeared to be well managed, and made them governors of the 
state, in the belief that they who had conducted their private 
affairs so well, would be equally careful in the management of 
the state.— C. 28, 29. 

* Herodotus mentions a report that the daughter of this 
Megabates was, subsequently to these reports, affianced to the 
Lacedaemonian Pausanias. — C. 32. 

b2 
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atcsandAri- having, in consequence of a quarreP with 

tagoras. Aristagoras, informed the Naxians of their 

danger: the islanders prepare themselves; and 

after a siege of four months, the fleet is obliged 

to retire, having first erected some fortresses 

for the Naxian fugitives. 

C. 35, Histiseus, being disgusted at his detention 

lelnstM^e of ^^ Susa, advises Aristagoras to revolt'*, convey- 

[tetiaeus, se- jng his information by means of letters im- 

edes from ° •^ 

)arius. pressed on the head of a slave. Aristagoras, 

on the receipt of this communication, calls 
together his friends, all of whom advise a 
c. 36. revolt, except Hecatasus the historian, who in 
the first place tries to dissuade them altogether ; 
but failing in that, he advises them to obtain 
the command of the sea by means of a fleet, 
which they might purchase with the treasures 
which Crcesus the Lydian had formerly dedi- 
cated in the temple at Branchidae (see B. i, 
C. 50, 51, 92). This advice is rejected; and 



^ The cause of this quarrel was an afiiront offered by Mega- 
bates to one Scylax, the master of a M3nidian vessel, whom 
Megabates thrust half through a port hole, on account of his 
carelessness in leaving the vessel without a watch. — C. 33. 

^ Aristagoras was induced to revolt by the following causes : 
— He was unable to fulfil his promise to Artaphernes of 
reducing the Naxians, was harassed for the pay due to the 
army, and was terrified at the prospect of losing the sovereignty 
of Miletus, in consequence of his quarrel with Megabates.^^ 
C. 35. 
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the conspirators send one of their number, latragoras ii 
latragoras, to the fleet at Myus, (which had ^^ eKe 
been their station since the failure at Naxos,) captains of i 
with orders to seize, if possible, the captains 
on board. 

In this project latragoras is successful, and c. 37. 
carries off several persons, and among others 
Goes the tyrant of Mitylene. 

Aristagoras lays aside the sovereign power 
at Miletus, in order to secure the assistance of 
the people, and deposes the tyrants in the 
other cities of Ionia. The tyrants whom he 
had taken on board the ships he delivers up to 
their respective people ; and the Mityleneans, ^ ^ 
on getting possession of Goes, immediately Coes iailaii 

11. by the Mity 

murder hun. neans. 

Aristagoras having deposed the tyrants, goes Aristagoras 
as ambassador to Lacedsemon, to request the dsmon. 
assistance of that people \ 

* Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandrides, had lately succeeded 
his father on the throne of Spana. Anaxandrides had married 
his own niece, and she proving barren, he afterwards, at the 
pressing instance of the ephori, took a second wife, who was 
the mother of Cleomenes. Soon after his birth, the first wife 
also produced Dorieus ; and afterwards Leonidas and Cleom- 
brotus. After the death of Anaxandrides, Dorieus being dis- 
gusted at the appointment of his brother Cleomenes (who 
was of unsound mind) to the sovereignty, leaves Sparta, 
and founds a colony at Cin3^8, in Libya. Being driven 
thence in the third year, he returns to Peloponnesus, and 
by the advice of Antichares, and encouraged by the oracle, 
he sails for Sicily ; but being entreated by the Crotonians, he 
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menes. 



B. C. 504. On his arrival at Sparta, Aristagoras appears 
before Cleomenes, bearing a brazen tablet, on 
which he points out the different countries of 
Asia, and exhorts Cleomenes to begin by assist* 
ing the lonians, and thus eventually conquer 
His interview the whole of Asia. Cleomenes defers his reply 

with Cleo- . , . 

until the third day ; and when they again meet, 
he asks Aristagoras how many days' journey it is 
from the sea of the lonians to the residence of 
the king. On his inadvertently repl3dng that it 
was a journey of three months, Cleomenes in 
a rage commands him to leave Sparta before 
sun-set. Aristagoras makes another attempt 
on Cleomenes, and tries to bribe him ; but on 
the remonstrance of his child Gorgo, he quits 
the room, and Aristagoras shortly after retires 
from Sparta ^ 

Being unsuccessful at Sparta, Aristagoras 
next proceeds to Athens, where he arrives at 
a time when the Athenians are in great wrath 



He is unsuc- 
cessful, and 
quits Sparta. 



C. 55. 

He next goes 
to Athens, 



assists them against the Sybarites (who, however, deny that he 
ever assisted them). On the arrival of the Spartan expedition 
in Sicily, they are routed by the Phoenicians and EgestseanS} 
and all slain with the exception of Euryleon, who afterwards 
usurping the tyranny of Selinus, was slain by the inhabitants. 
Dorieus by this means lost the sovereignty of Sparta, which 
he would have obtained if he had survived, Cleomenes dying 
without any male issue. — C. 39 — 48. 

* Chap. 52 — 54 contain a description of the road from the 
sea coast to Susa ; in which Herodotus proves, by a calculation 
of distances, that the statement of Aristagoras was correct, or 
Very nearly so. 
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on account of the insolent conduct of Arta- 
phemes^ who had requhred them to receive 
back Hippias '. 



♦ ' 



^ After the assassination of Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, C. 56 — 61. 
by Hannodius and Aristogiton (who 'were of Gephyraean ex- 
traction, which Gephyraeans were, according to their own state- 
ment, originally from Eretria, but, as Herodotus believes, 
Phoenicians who came with Cadmus into Bceotia, and inhabited 
the Tanagric tract, from whence being subsequently expelled, 
they retired to Athens, and were received as Athenian citizens, 
subject only to some trifling disqualifications, and worshipping 
in temples distinct from those of the Athenians, more particu- 
larly the temple of Ceres Achaia), Hippias, his successor in 
the tyranny, governing the Athenians with extreme severity, C 62 — 65. 
the Alcmaeonidffi (who were by nation Athenians, but had 
quitted their country to avoid the tyranny of the Pisistratidse), 
planning all sorts of schemes against the Pisistratidse, contracted 
with the Amphictyons for building the temple at Delphi, which 
they completed in a more beautiful style than their contract 
required, and succeeded in bribing the P3rthia to pronounce 
to every Spartan who came to consult the oracle, either on their 
private account or that of the people, " that they must deliver 
Athens." In consequence of this oracl6, the Spartans sent 
Anchimolius with an army to expel the Pisistratidse. Anchimo- 
lius landed his troops at Phalerus ; but the Pisistratidse having 
obtained one thousand horse from Thessaly, under their king 
Cineas, attack the Spartans, slay some, and drive the rest to 
their ships. Subsequently the Spartans sent a larger force, by 
land, under the command of their king Cleomenes. These 
troops routed the Thessalians, and marching to Athens, be- 
sieged the tyrants within the Pelasgic wall. The besieged 
would have held out, had not the children of the Pisistratidse 
£sdlen into the hands of the besiegers, upon which the tyrants 
consented to leave Attica within five days; and retired to 
Sigeum, on the Scamander, having governed the Athenians 
thirty-six years. 

After the expulsion of the Pisistratidse, two fiEu^dons struggled C. 66 — 68. 
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c. 97. Using the same arfi^uments which he had used 

J nrevails 

a the Athe- ^^ Sparta, with this addition, that the Milesians 
were a colony of the Athenians, he prevails 



lans to assist 
im. 



for the mastery at Athens — that of Cleisthenes, (one of the 
Alcmaeonidae, who is said to have bribed the Pythia,) and that 
of Isagoras. Cleisthenes being worsted in the dispute, sought 
and gained the favour of the people, and increased the number 
of tribes from four to ten. In this respect Cleisthenes imitated 
his maternal grandfather, tyrant of Sicyon (for his history, see 
chap. 67, 68). Isagoras being thus worsted in his turn, planned 

C. 69 — 71. the following scheme against Cleisthenes : — He called in Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, who, by a charge of pollution, drove 
Cleisthenes out of the country (the cause of this pollution was 
the murder in sanctuary of one Cylon and his partizans, B. C. 
612.) Cleomenes subsequently came to Athens, and exiled 

C. 72, 73. seven hundred families, pointed out by Isagoras. He tried 
also to abolish the senate, and place the magistracy in ihe 
hands of three hundred of the partizans of Isagoras ; but the 
senate and people resisting this encroachment, Cleomenes shuts 
himself up in the acropolis, and after two days* siege capitil- 
lates, and leaves the country. 

The Athenians who were taken in the acropolis were thrown 
into prison, where they died. The victorious party recall 
Cleisthenes and the seven hundred banished families; and 
send to Sardis to make an alliance with the Persians, which is 
concluded on the ambassadors promising, on behalf of the 
Athenian people, to give earth and water to the king; for 
which, on their return to Athens, they were highly blamed. 
Cleomenes, wishing to revenge the insult which he had re- 

C. 74 — 76. ceived, invaded Eleusis with a large force, while the Boeotians, 
according to a preconcerted plan, seized OBnoe and H3^s, 
and the Chalcideans ravaged the other side of Attica. The 
Athenians mdrched out to meet the Peloponnesians ; and 
Cleisthenes being deserted by the Corinthians and Demaratos, 
the other king of Lacedaemon, was obliged to retreat. This 
was the fourth time that the Dorians had invaded Attica (see 
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on the Athenians to assist him ; and they ac- 
cordingly vote him a subsidy of twenty ships, 
under the command of Melanthius. Aristagoras c 98. 



chap. 76.) The Athenians, being determined to revenge the 
interference of the Chalcideans and Boeotians, first attack and C. 77, 78. 
rout the Boeotians, and then passing over into Euboea, over< 
throw the Chalcideans. The land of the Chalcidean nobles 
(or Hippobotae) was divided by lot among four thousand of the 
Athenian people. The Boeotian and Chalcidean prisoners, 
after being kept for some time, were ransomed at the rate of 
two mina each. Offerings were made to the gods in conse- 
quence of this victory. Herodotus here takes occasion to com- 
pare the advantages of a democracy with tyranny. 

The Thebans, desirous of being revenged on the Athenians^ 
sent to consult the oracle, which told them to " beseech their C. 79 — 81. 
nearest friends ;" and this being supposed to mean the people 
most nearly related to them, and a certain man having dis- 
covered that Thebe and iEgina were sisters, the Thebans sent 
to request the assistance of the iEginetse, who promised to send 
the statues of the ^acidse to their assistance. The Thebans 
having attacked and been routed by the Athenians, restored 
the iBacidse to them, and begged a supply of men. The ^gi- 
netae, having an old grudge against the Athenians, sailed to 
Attica, and plundered Phalerus, and several other places on 
the sea shore. (The cause of this grudge was as follows : — 
The Epidaurians had obtained firom the Athenians olive wood C. 82 — 88. 
to make statues of Damia and Auxesia, according to the com- 
mand of the oracle. These statues the Mginetas stole, and set 
up at JEa,; upon which the Epidaurians refused to pay the 
annual tribute (of victims for Minerva Polias) which they had 
engaged to pay. The Athenians demand the statues from the 
JEgiuets, and on their refusal send persons to take the statues 
by force. These persons are struck with madness, and falling 
on one another, are all slain, with the exception of one, who, 
on his return to Athens, is slain by the wives of his companions.) 
The ^ginetae have another version of the story (for which see 
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returning to Mfletus, urges the Pasonians to 
quit the country to which they had been trans- 
planted; they follow his advice, and fly to 
Chios, whence they are sent to Lesbos, and 
afterwards to Doriscus, from which they return 
to their own country, 
c. 99. The Athenian fleet, with five Eretrian tri- 

^d lo^ia^"* remes in company, arrives at the Ephesian ter- 
take and burn ritory ; the ships are left at Coressus, and the 

Sardis ; 



C. 89. C. 86). The Athenians, preparing to march against the in- 
vading ^ginetse, are ordered by the oracle to wait thirty years, 
and to erect a temple to Ajax. They build the temple to Ajax, 
but refuse to wait for thirty years. 
C. 90 94. Whilst the Athenians were preparing for vengeance, an ob- 
stacle came in their way. The Lacedaemonians, who had dis- 
covered in what manner the i^cmseonidse had tampered with the 
Pythia, and were also angry at the ingratitude of the Athenians, 
and had moreover learnt from certain oracles, which Cleomenes 
had brought from the acropolis, that they might expect nuiny 
calamities from the hands of the Athenians — the LacedsBmo- 
nians, influenced by these considerations, and wishing to en- 
feeble their adversaries by restoring tyranny, sent for Hippias 
from Sigeum, and assembling their allies, proposed to them to 
reestablish Hippias on the throne. This, after a speech from 
Sosicles of Corinth, (see C. 92,) the assembled allies strongly 
opposed, and the scheme beinff dropped, Hippids returned^ 

C. 95. Sigeum ; for which place the Athenians and Mitylenians dis- 
puted a long time, until their difierences were settled by Pe- 

C. 96. riander, the son of Cypselus. Hippias, on his arrival at Sigeum, 
did all in his power to stir up Artaphernes against the Athe- 
nians, who sent ambassadors warning the Persians not to listen 
to the emigrant Athenians ; but Artaphernes bade them, if 
they wished to remain secure, to receive back Hippias. This 
they positively refused to do. 
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army, under the guidance of certkin Ephesians, c. lOO. 

and in conjunction with the Milesian force under 

Charopinus and Hermophantus, (Aristagoras 

remaining at Miletus,) marches along the banks 

of the river Caystrus, and then crossing mount 

Tmolus, arrives at Sardis, all of which (except 

the acropoUs) is taken without opposition, and 

burnt. The Lydians and Persians in the town c. loi 

being desperate, defend themselves in the 

market place, and compel the lonians to retire 

to mount Tmolus, and in the evening towards 

their ships. All the Persians dwelling within c. 102. 

the Halys pursue the invaders, and overtaking ed at^Ephesus! 

them at Ephesus, defeat them, and slay Eual- 

cides, the leader of the Eretrians^ 

After this, the lonians, being abandoned by C. 103, 104. 
the Athenians, and despairing of pardon from take Byzan- 
Darius, continue the war. SaiUng into the ^raL'^t" 
Hellespont they reduce Byzantitun, and all the J?^"^ ^y. «^^ 
rest of the cities in those parts ; they then add except Ama- 
to their confederacy the greater part of Caria 
(Caunus having come in after the taking of 
Sardis). All the Cyprians, too, join them, with 
the exception of Amathus*. 



"^ The burning of the temple of the Lydian deity Cybebes 
was, at a subsequent period, alleged as a reason for the Per- 
sians destroying the Grecian temples. 

' The Cyprians had seceded from the M edes on this occasion. 
Onesilus, the younger brother of Gorgus king of Salamis, had 

C 
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C. 105. Darius, on hearing that Sardis had been 

Darius at taken and burnt, asks who the Athenians are, 
capt^eof Sar- ^^^ shoots an arrow into the air, praying that 
^^s- he may be allowed to take vengeance on them, 

and moreover commanded a slave to keep him 
c. 106, 107. in remembrance of his vow. He taxes Histiaeus 
with the treason of his lieutenant Aristagoras, 
. but is deceived by his plausible reply, and per- 
mits him to go to the sea coast for the purpose 
of quashing the rebellion, 
c. 108, 109. Onesilus, whilst preparins to lay siese to 

Onesilus ob- . . i. * c? ./ c? 

tains the assist- Amathus, is informed that Artybius, at the 
lonLns who ^^^ad of a large force, is about to invade Cyprus. 
rout the Phce- Qn receiving this intelligence, he sends mes^- 

nioians. ° ... 

sengers to all the places in Ionia, calling on the 
inhabitants to assist him. They obey the call ; 
and, the choice being given them, prefer op- 
posing the Phoenician ships, which had joined 
the Persian armament, leaving the Cyprians to 
cope on land with the Persians. 
C. 112. The lonians rout the Phoenicians, the Sa- 

mians particularly distinguishing themselves. 



frequently urged his brother to secede, and more particularly 
pressed him at this time ; but failing in his solicitations, be 
watches his opportunity, and bars him out of the gates of 
Salamis. Gorgus flies to the Medes, and Onesilus besieges 
Amathus, which had refused to join him in his revolt — 
C. 104. 
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On land^ Artybius is slain'; but the Cyprians Artybius falls. 
at last. suffer defeat, in consequence of the de- C. U3. 

^ -. n ^ . 11 '^^ Cyprians 

sertion of otesenor, tyrant of Cunum, and the defeated, and 

war chariots of the Salaminians. Onesilus', and ^^^ "^ ^ ^*"' 

many other persons of note, are slain. The 

lonians, hearing of the defeat of Onesilus, sail 

back to Ionia. All the cities of Cyprus are be- C. U5. 

sieged, with the exception of Salamis, which 

the inhabitants had restored to their former 

king Gorgus. The Cyprians, thus having -^^^^yprjjs 

° ® jr J ^ again enslaved. 

been free for one year, are enslaved again. B. c. 50i. 

Daurises, Hymeas, Otanes, and other Per- ^- ^^^• 
sian officers, after pursuing and routing the 
lonians who had burnt Sardis, divide the cities 
among themselves, and proceed to sack them. 
Daurises takes Dardanus, Abydos, Percote, .. ^: ^^^\ 

, . Daunsejs takes 

Lampsacus, and Paesus, .each in one day. several plaies. 
Hearing that the Carians had revolted, he 
marches his troops against them, of which they 
receiving intelligence, make a stand at the White 



' Herodotus ascribes the defeat of Artybius to the courage 
and ingenuity of a Carian shield-bearer in the service of Onesi- 
lus, who, whilst his master engaged Artybius, disabled his horse. 
— C. Ill, 112. 

^ The head of Onesilus was hung over the city gate at Ama- 
thus, and becoming hollow, a swarm of bees lodged within it, 
and filled it with honeycomb. The Amathusians, consulting 
the oracle, were commanded to bury the head, and sacrifice 
every year to Onesilus as a god, which they continued to do 
down to the time of Herodotus. — C. 114. 
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C U8, 119. Pillars^ on die river Marsyas^ After a bloody 

tbTca^^l' action^ tlie Carians are defeated, with the loss 

of tai thousand men: the Persians lose two 

c. 120. thousand. Being shut up in Labranda, the 

Carians are relieved by the Milesians, and 

again engaging the Persians, are again de- 

9- 121. feated. Afterwards, the Carians, placing an 

slain by them ambush on the road to Pedasus, under die 

man ambus- command of Heraclides, a citizen of Mylassas, 

slay Daurises, and other Persian leaders, with 

a great number of men. 

c. 122. Hymeas, mardiing in the direction of the 

dues the Mo- Propontis, takes Cius of M ysia ; then leading 

^Lfand "" ^^ forces to the Hellespont, he subdues all 

dies of disease, the iSoiians, who inhabit the territory of Ilium, 

and also the Grergithas, remnants of the ancient 

Teucrians. Hymeas, afi;er these conquests, 

c. 123. dies of disease in the Troad. Artaphemes 

and Ot^es and Otanes, the other commanders, take Cla- 

naan?^^ zomen« in Ionia, and Cyme in iEolia. Arista- 

C. 124—126. goras, discouraged by his bad fortune, calls his 

tires to Myrci- partisans together, and proposes to them either 

thSX^t^"" to lead them to Sardinia, or to Myrcinus of 

Thracians. 



' Pixodarus, a citizen of Cindys, advised the Carians to cross 
the Meander, and attack the Persians there ; but the Carians 
resolved to allow the Persians to have the river in their rear, 
in order that, if defeated, their retreat might be cut off — 
C. 118. 
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Edonia (which HistiaBus had begun to fortify). 
Hecataeus the historian advises hini to fortify 
the island Leros, and thence make an attack 
on Miletus, if he should be expelled thence. 
Aristagoras rejects this advice, goes to Myrci- 
nus, and is slai^n by the Thracians. 
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FROM THE RETURN OF HISTUBUS TO SARDIS, TO THE 

DEATH OF MILTIADE8. 

C. 1. HiSTiiEUS having been despatched by Da- 

?^^, ^^- rius, as mentioned in B. v, C. 107, arrives at 

ing that he 18 ' ' 

siwpccted by Sardis ; and finding on his arrival there that 

Artaphemes * . i • /» v- ^ • ^ • 

Artaphemes is aware ot nis participation in 

C. 2. the revolt of Aristagoras, he flies by night to 

flies to Chios, ^j^^ g^^ gj^^^ ^^^ crossing over to Chios, is 

made prisoner by the inhabitants, who suspect 
that he is come in the name of the king to op- 
press them ; but when they discover the truth 
they set him at liberty. Whilst at Chios, 
C. 3. HistiaBus is questioned by the lonians as to 
Irawnslw ^^^ ^^® reason for stirring up Aristagoras to revolt 
telling them from the king, whereby much mischief was 

an untruth. , 

caused to the lonians : he terrifies them by as- 
suring them that he had revolted because 
Darius had wished to transplant the Phoeni- 
cians into Ionia, and the lonians into Phoenicia; 
with this answer, false as it is, the lonians are 
J- ^* **. appeased. HistiaBus having intrusted letters 
with certain to one Hermippus, a native of Atameus, with 
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instructions that they should be delivered to Sardians, who 

^ . Tfc • J. cf 3* 'ax, i_ 1- i_ J ^^ discovered 

x^rtain Fersians at bardis, with whom ne had by the treach- 
before had intercourse on the subject of rebel- ®^ of ames- 

"^ senger and put 

lioii ; the messenger, proving faithless, delivers to death. 
the letters to Artaphemes, who orders Her- 
mippus to take them to the persons for whom 
they were intended, and bring the answers to 
him. In consequence of this discovery, Arta- 
phemes puts many Persians to death. His- . C. 5. 
tiseus being thus unsuccessful is taken by the tempts to enter 
Chians, at his own request, to Miletus, where feiiki^returns 
attempting to force an entrance by night, (the *° ^^^os, and 
Milesians being unwilling to receive another bos, 
tyrant, Aristagoras being dead,) he is wounded 
in the thigh. Being thus rejected he returns W"*" 

to Chios, whence he crosses to Mytilene and 
prevails on the Lesbians to furnish him with 
eight triremes. With this force he cruises about where he ob- 
the Euxine, intercepting all vessels saiUng out sels, with which 
of the Euxine, except such as declared them- EuSne!^ ^ ^ 
selves willing to submit to him. In the mean c. 6. 

1 til !/»• ^1 APersianforce 

tune a large land and naval force is expected being expected 

at Miletus, the Persian commanders having J* ¥^^^*^1*® 

combined and formed one body. The lonians solve to resist. 

hearing of this, despatched deputies to the 

Panionium; at which meeting it is resolved 

that the Milesians shall defend their own walls, 

and that every vessel in their service shall be „^ ^' ^\ 

•' They rendez- 

manned, and rendezvous at Lade, a smaD vous at Lade. 
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island lying off Miletus. The lonians are 

C. 8. joined by the ^Eolians of Lesbos ; the number 

of their ships amounts to 353^, that of the bar- 

C. 9. barians is 600 * ; but the Persian leaders hav- 

tnJ^by means ^S learned the strength of the lonians, think- 

of the Ionian j^g their force insufficient, convene the tyrants 

tyrants to with- ° , iiii ii 

draw the lo- of the lonians, (who had been deposed by 
league :° Aristagoras and Histiagus, and had fled to the 
their offers are Persians,) and desire them to gain over their 

rejected at ^ ^ ^ ° 

first countrymen to the Persian side, by assurances 

of kindness in the event of their acquiescing, 
and of severity if they resist the Persians. 
C. 10. Both promises and threats prove equally un- 
availing. 
* C. 11. The lonians being assembled at Lade, and 

holding a council, one Dionysius, a Phocaean, 
persuades them to put themselves under his 
C. 12. guidance. For seven days he constantly ex- 
ercises the crews of the ships in rowing, break- 
^ jg ing the line, etc. but on the eighth they refuse 
Afterwards the to obey him any longer, and going on shore, 
desert, and are pitched their tents in the shade. The Samians, 

followed by the 
Lesbians and 
several others. 

^ The lonians formed their line thus : 
East. Milesians, Prienians, Myusians, Teians, Chians, 

80 ships. 12 3 17 100 

Erythraeans, Phocaeans, Lesbians, Samians. West. 
8 3 70 60 

* The Persian navy was joined by ships from Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, Cilicia, and Egypt — C. 6. 
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observing this confusion, and seeing the im- 
possibility of the lonians making any effectual 
resistance to Darius, accept the proposal of 
their former tjrrant JEaces, the son of Syloson^ 
and agree to join the Persians. Accordingly, c. 14. 
as soon as the fleets engage, the Samians, as 
they had agreed with iEaces, all fly to Samos, 
with the exception of eleven ships', whose 
crews refiise to obey their commanders. The 
Samians are Mowed by the Lesbians and 
many more of the lonians. 

Of those who remain, the Chians suffer most c. 15. 
severely, continuing faithful to the last, and by storm. 
breaking the enemy's line *. The Persians, c. 18. 
after besieging Miletus by sea and land, take B.C. 498. 
it by storm in the sixth year from the revolt of 
Aristagoras, and reduce it to slavery, as the 
oracle had foretold *. The Milesian prisoners 



' The crews of these seven ships were honoured with an in- 
scription on a column in the forum at Samos. — C. 14. 

^ The Chians whose ships were disabled in the engagement, 
Tan them aground at Mycale and proceeded on foot, intending 
probably to reach the port nearest to Chios, from which they 
might soon pass over to the island ; but arriving in the Ephe- 
sian territory, they were mistaken for robbers, and slain by the 
inhabitants. Dionysius of Phocaea, after the ruin of the Ionian 
affidrs, sailed to Phoenicia, thence to Sicily, whence he sallied 
out on piratical cruises against the Carthaginians and Tyrrhe* 
nians. — C. 16, 17. 

* When the Argives consulted the oracle at D^phi respect- 
ing their own town, a double oracle was pronounced, the for- 
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C. 20. are conveyed to Susa, and established by Da- 

established in ™s in the city'of Ampe, near the mouth of the 

Ampe. Tigris. The Persians keep the country round 

Miletus in their own hands^ but give the 

mountainous parts to the Carian Pedases ®. 

mer part relating to the Argives, (See C, 77,) the latter to the 
Milesians, to this effect, that " Miletus should become a meal to 
many, and her wives should wash the feet of many long haired, 
and others tend the fane at Didymi ;" all which was fulfilled 
when Miletus was taken by the Persians. — C. 19. 

* The Sybarites, who had been expelled from their own 
country by the Crotonians, had been deeply lamented by the 
Milesians, with whom they were united by the strictest bonds 
of friendship ; but when Miletus fell, the Sybarites did not 
mourn the fate of the Milesians. On the other hand the Athe- 
nians were much afflicted, and were so deeply affected by a 
tragedy on the subject of the taking of Miletus, that they fined 
the author, Phrynichus, one thousand talents, and decreed 
that the piece should never be represented again, — C. 21. 

The people of property at Samos, disgusted at what their 
commanders had done in favour of the Persians, held a council 
immediately after the sea fight, and resolved to quit their 
country before the arrival of iEaces. Accordingly at the invi- 
tation of certain Zanclapan ambassadors, the Samians, and 
such of the Milesians who had made their escape, sailed for a 
place called Cale-acte belonging to the Sicilians, on the side 
of Sicily towards Tyrrhenia. On their arrival in Sicily, finding 
that the Zanclaei with their king Scythas were besieging a 
Sicilian city, they seized on Zancle by the advice of Anaxilaus, 
tyrant of Regium. The inhabitants called in the aid of Hip- 
pocrates, tyrant of Gela, their ally ; who treacherously seized 
their king Scythas and his brother Pythogenes, and sent them 
away to Inycus : and having agreed with the Samians, that he 
should have half the goods and slaves in the town and all that 
was in the country, Hippocrates delivered up 300 of the most 
distinguished Zanclaei to the Samians to be put to death, which 
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Miletus being taken, the Persians get pos- C. 25. 
session of Caria, taking some of the towns by in Caria taken 
force, and others yieldinff of their own accord. ?^i?® ^^^" 

' JO sians. 

Histiaeus, whilst cruising near Byzantium, c. 26. 
(See Chap, v,) hears of the taking of Miletus, quers*Chios,"' 
and, immediately intrusting the affairs of the 
Hellespont to Bisaltas, sails with the Lesbians 
for Chios, routs the garrison at Coela, in that 
island, then sallying from Polichne, he subdues 
the rest of the Chians ^ Thence sailing to C. 28. 
Thasus, he attacks it : but receiving intelligence siege^of Tha- 
that the Phoenicians are sailing out of Miletus ?"\which he 

° 18 obliged to 

to attack Ionia, he departs to Lesbos, whence, relinquish, 
being pressed by famine, he crosses over to 
RJysia, with the intention of carrying off the 
corn at Atarneus and on the plain of Caicus. 
Here he is encountered and defeated by Har^ C. 29. 

and is at last 

pagus, (who succeeds principally by means of routed and 

taken prisoner 
at M alena, 

sentence however was not executed. Scythas having escaped 
from Inycus to Himera, passed into Asia, and went to the 
court of Darius, where, after having paid one visit to Sicily by 
the king's permission, he died of old age. ^aces was conveyed 
back to Samos by the Phoenicians, at the command of the Per- 
sians ; and on account of the conduct of the Samians in the 
action, their houses and temples were spared. — C. 22 — 25. 

7 The Chians were warned of the impending calamities by 
two signs: — 1st, of one hundred youths who had been sent to 
Delphi, ninety-eight died of the plague : and 2ndly, a roof fell 
in tlie city upon one hundred and twenty lads who were 
learning their letters, of whom only one escaped. — C. 27. 
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C. 30. 
and put to 
death by Arta- 
phernea and 
Harpagus. 



C. 31. 
The islands 
and Ionian 
cities taken, 

C. 32. 



C. 33. 
as well as all 
the cities on 
the 1^ hand 
as you enter 
the Helles- 
pont 



Chersonesus 
subdued, with 
the exception 
of Cardia. 



his cavalry^) and being taken prisoner by a 
private soldier, Histiaeus is carried before Ar-> 
taphernes and Harpagus, who order his body 
to be impaled, and send his head to Susa to 
Darius, who blames his murderers, and orders 
the head to be honourably buried, in return 
for the benefits which he and all the Persians 
had received at the hands of Histiaeus. 

The naval force of the Persians, after passing 
the winter near Miletus, sails again, and takes 
Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos*, as well as the 
Ionian cities on the continent. The handsomest 
youths are made eunuchs, the girls sent to 
Darius, and the sacred edifices burnt'. 

The Persian fleet, entering the Hellespont, 
subdues all the Hellenic towns on the European 
side. The Byzantines and Chalcedonians fly 
from the Phoenician navy, and found Mesambria 
on the Euxine. Cyzicus is not taken, having 
previously capitulated with OEbares, the son 
of Megabazus, and viceroy of Dacyleium. 
With the exception of Cardia, all the Cherso- 
nesus is subdued by the Phoenicians \ 

* The inhabitants of the islands were netted, as it were, by 
the Persian forces, who joining hand in hand, formed a line 
from sea to sea, with which they swept the island. — C. 31. 

* This was the third subjugation of the lonians : — 1st, by 
the Lydians (B. i, 28); 2ndly, by the Persians (B. i, 159); 
and 3drly, by the Persians (B. vi, 21, 22).-— C. 32. 

1 Miltiades, son of Cimon, was at this time tyrant of the 
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The Persians do nothing farther hostile to C. 42. 
the lonians this year ; but Artaphernes, send- regulates the 
ing for deputies from the different towns, ^^'^^^'^ ^^^^' 
compels the lonians to agree that they will 
henceforth refer their disputes to the decision 
of proper judges, and not take them into their 
own hands ; he also measures their territories, 
and imposes a tribute on them. The next t,^a*?*oc 



Chersonesus ; of which his ancestor, Miltiades, son of C)rpsilus, 
had obtained the government in the following manner : — The 
Dolonci, a Thracian tribe who were in possession of the Cher- 
sonesus, being harassed in war by the Apsinthians, sent their b. C. 560. 
kings to consult the oracle at Delphi, and were ordered " to 
lead a colony into the country under the command of that 
person who should first invite them to his table as they went 
out of the sacred precinct" They crossed the territories of 
the Phocians and Boeotians without being invited, but arriving 
in the Athenian territory, they met with Miltiades, the son of 
Cypsilus, who invited them; and being informed of their 
wishes, and having himself* consulted the oracle, and received 
a fisivourable answer, he left Athens, (where Pisistratus was 
then reigning,) and came to the Chersonesus, which he forti- 
fied by running a wall across the isthmus from Cardia to 
Paetya, (thirty-six stadia) ; and having thus repelled the Ap- 
sinthians, he attacked the people of Lampsacus, who took him 
prisoner ; but on the interference of Croesus, (who declared 
that if he were not released he would cut off the Lampsacenians 
like a fir tree,) he was released. Dying soon after without 
issue, he left the kingdom to his nephew Stesagoras, who 
shortly after was murdered in the prytaneum. 

After the death of Stesagoras, the Pisistratids sent out his 
brother Miltiades, son of Cimon, to succeed him. (The Pisi- 
straddse were very partial to Miltiades, although they had been 
accomplices in the death of his father Cimon. — See C. 103.) 

D 
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Mardonha de- spring, Mardonios, the son of Grobryas, and 

nuiti,aiid^i. son-in-law of Darius, arrives in Cilicia with a 

bhi^deiiio- inrge force ; and having embarked them, and 

sailed to Ionia, he deposes all the Ionian tyrants, 

and establishes democracies. He then sails to 

the Hellespont, crosses the strait, and begins 

his march towards Greece by land, ostensibfy 

SJJ*" ^^' ^^® purpose of conquering Athens and 

marches nomi- Eretria', but in reality with the intention of 

A^i^^^ subduing as many of the Grecian states as 

Tii'^^^hagiia possible. He conquers the Thasians by means 

and conquers of his fleet, and by means of his land force as 

uie BCacedo- 

nians, many of the Macedonians as remained unam- 

quered; then proceeding to Acanthus, and 

but his fleet endeavourin£C to double Mount Athos, his fleet 

bemgwrecked 

off Mount is driven ashore by a north wind, and, as is 



Miltiades, on his arrival in the Chersonesus, kept in his hoii8e» 
under pretence of doing honour to his deceased brother ; and 
when the principal persons came to condole with him, he threw 
them into prison. He married Hegesipyle, the daughter of 
Olorus, king of Thrace. In the third year of his reign he was 
obliged to fly from the Scythians, but returned again when 
they retired. At this time, hearing that the Phoenicians wete 
at Tenedos, he sailed with five triremes for Athens, but mm 
attacked in the gulf of Melas by the Phoenicians, and escaped 
to Imbrus with the loss of one trireme, commanded by his 
eldest son Metiochus, who was taken to Darius, who gave him 
a house, land, and a Persian wife. Miltiades proceeded to 
Athens. — C. 34 — tl. 

2 Revenge against Athens and Eretria for the insult at Sar^ 
dis was the avowed purpose of this armament (see B. v, C. 99). 
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reported, three hundred ships are wrecked, Athos, and his 
and more than twenty thousand men drowned, tacked'by aV 
or otherwise destroyed. In the mean time Thracians, 
the land force, commanded by Mardonius in 
person, is attacked by the Brygi by night, many 
are killed, and Mardonius himself is wounded ; 
but Mardonius succeeds in reducing them 
before he quits the country. Having subdued he returns to 
them, he marches home. 

In the second year after these events, Darius B. C. 493. 

C. 46 47. 

commands the Thasians (who had been falsely The Thasians 

accused by their neighbours of meditating re- j^XifL*"' 
bellion) to destroy a wall, which they had command of 
Strengthened when besieged by Histi^u?, and 
to send their ships to Abdera. In obedience 
to this order the Thasians destroy their wall, 
and send away their ships*. 

Subsequently to this, Darius sends heralds q 43 
to the Grecian states to demand earth and P«^^^ sends 

heralds to 

water ; and other messengers to his tributary Greece to de- 
cities on the sea-shore, with orders to build and water. 
long ships and transports. 

Several of the continental nations comply c. 49. 



' The Thasians had a great revenue, arising from their gold 
mines at Scapte-Hyle, which produced eighty talents, and 
those in the island, which produced nearly as much. The most 
wonderful of these mines (which Herodotus had seen) were 
those discovered hy the Phoenicians in Thasus, between 
^nyra and Coenyra, opposite Samothrace. — Chap. 46, 47. 
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The iEginetffi with the demand of Darius, as well as all the 
water, and we, islanders, not excepting the iEginetae, with 
m conse- whom the Athenians are, on that account, so 

quence, ac- ^ ' 

cused by the angry, that proceeding to Sparta, they accuse 
the Spartans, the iEginetae of having joined the Persians in 
C. 50. order to betray Greece. In consequence of 
menertoTei^e ^^s charge, Cleomenes, one of the kings of 
the authors of Sparta, proceeds to iEffina, with the intention 

the measure. jt ^ x o ^ 

of seizing the advisers of this measure ; but is 
opposed by many of the iEginetae, and espe- 
cially by one Crius, who accuses him of having 
been bribed by the Athenians, and who, in 
return, is punningly advised by Cleomenes to 
c. 51. tip his horns with brass. In the mean time, 
Demaratus, the other king, is calumniating 
Cleomenes at home * ; not so much out of re- 



* * This Demaratus was descended from the junior branch of 
the royal family, of which branch Procles was the founder. 
Cleomenes was a descendant of the Eurysthenidae, who were 
the elder branch. The tradition respecting these two branches 
is as follows: — Aristodemus, king of Sparta, (who, as the 
Spartans say, in contradiction to all the poets, first brought 
them to the country which they now inhabit,) married Argeia, 
by whom he had two sons, twins. Aristodemus dying soon 
after their birth, the Spartans wished to make the elder king ; 
but on applying to the mother, they were informed that she 
did not know which was the elder. In this difficulty they 
applied to the oracle, who ordered them to take both the 
children for kings, but to honour more the elder. This caused 
the same embarrassment as before, until, by the advice of one 
Panites of Messene, they ascertained which was the elder, by 
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gard for the JEginetsBy as out of envy and 
hatred towards Cleomenes. On his return 
from iEgina, Cleomenes conceives the project 



observing which the mother always dressed and fed first To 
this child they gave the name of Eurysthenes, and to the 
younger that of Procles. When grown up, the brothers were 
always at variance, and so have their descendants continued 
to be. This is the account of the Lacedaemonians only. — 
C. 52. 

In the following particulars all the Greeks agree: — That 
the kings of the Dorians, up to Perseus, were Hellenes ; but 
if we reckon their progenitors upwards, from Danae, , the 
daughter of Acrisius, the leaders of the Dorians were of 
Egyptian origin. — C. 53. 

According to the Persian tradition, Perseus, himself an 
Assyrian, became a Grecian. They agree, however, with the 
Greeks, that the ancestors of Acrisius were Egyptians. — 
C. 54, 55, 

The Spartans have igiven the following privileges to their 
kings: — 1. The priesthood of Jupiter Lacedsemonius and 
Jupiter Obpduios, 2. The privilege of carrying on war against 
whatever country they please. 3. A guard of one hundred 
men in time of war. 4. The right of sacrificing as many vic> 
tims as they choose. 5. The skins and chines of the victims. 
These are all privileges enjoyed in time of war. In peace 
they have the following : — 1. The precedence at all sacrificial 
feasts. 2. A double portion of the food. 3. The privilege of 
performing the libations first 4. The skins of the victims. 
5. At every new moon, and on the seventh day of every 
month, a victim is given to each king at the public expense, 
to be sacrificed to Apollo, together with a medimnus of flour, 
and a Laconian quart of wine. 6. The first seats at all spe«- 
tacles. 7. The power of appointing Proxeni. 8. The right 
of naming two Pythii (persons sent to consult the oracle 
at Delphi, and maintained at the public expense). 9. When 
the kings are absent from the meal, two chsenices of flour and 

d2 
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C. 64. of deposing Demaratus from his sovereignty', 

Dn his return. , . ^. , n -r^ 

cieomenes being indignant at the conduct of Demaratus 

Demaratu^*^^ towards him when in Attica (B. v, C. 75) and 

C. 65, in iEgina (50, 51, 61). Accordingly he suborns 

i)y the assist- Leotychides to swear that Demaratus was not 



a cotyle of wine are sent to the house of each. 10. When 
present, a double allowance of every thing, both at the public 
and at private tables. 11. The right of keeping the oracles. 
12. The sole power of deciding on the following subjects: — 
The marriage of heiresses, the public roads, the adoption of 
children. 13. The right of sitting in council with the twenty- 
eight senators (in their absence the royal prerogative is exer- 
cised by those of the senators most nearly connected with the 
kings). After their death they have the following honours: — 
1. Messengers are sent to inform all Laconia of the event, 
whilst women beat a cauldron in the city. 2. Two free per- 
sons in every family are obliged to wear mourning. 3. Several 
thousands of the inhabitants and Helots attend the funeral. 
4. If the king dies in the field, his image is brought forth on 
a couch. 5. A suspension of public business for ten dajrs. 
In most of these customs the Spartans resemble the barbarians, 
as well as in the following, viz. — The new king forgives all 
the debtors of the late king, as well as the cities which owe 
tribute.— C. 56—59, 

In the following respects the Lacedaemonians resemble the 
Egyptians : — The heralds, flute-players, and cooks, all inherit 
the professions of their fathers. — C. 60. 

' The charge which Cieomenes brought against Demaratus 
was this; that he was not the son of his reputed father 
Ariston, and therefore could not reign in Sparta. The accu- 
sation was founded on the following circumstances : — ^Ariston, 
king of Sparta, had married two wives, and having no issue, 
he married a third, the wife of his friend Agetus, a woman 
who had become beautiful by a miracle when a child, (C. 61,) 
and whom Ariston obtained from her husband by agreeing 
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the son of Ariston*. The matter being re- ance of Leot 
ferred to the oracle at Delphi, Cleomenes ^ qq 
attaches to his side one Cobon, a man of in- and by influ- 

encingtheor 

fluence there, who persuades Perialla, the cle at Delph 
priestess, to declare that Demaratus is not the 
son of Ariston. In consequence of this, De- 
maratus is deposed. 

Being insulted by Leotychides at the public ^^- 67—70, 

® J J r ^ Demaratus 

games, Demaratus, after a conversation with flies to Asia 
his mother, (C. 68, 69,) flies to Zacynthus, and 
thence into Asia, where he is kindly received 
by Darius. Demaratus is succeeded by Leo- _ ^- '^^: 

•^ ^ •'Is succeedec 

tychides (according to a compact which the by Leoty- 

Guides 

latter had previously made with Cleomenes. — 
C. 65)'. 



with him that each party should grant the other whatever he 
should demand. This woman brings him Demaratus before 
the completion of ten months; upon the announcement of 
which event to Ariston, he publicly declared that the child was 
not his. The boy was called Demaratus, because the citizens 
had prayed that Ariston might have a son. — C. 61 — 63. 

^ Leotychides hated Demaratus because he had been de- 
prived by him of Percalus, the daughter of Chilon, to whom 
Leotychides had been affianced. — C. 65, 

7 This Leotychides, at a later period, died in exile at Tegea, 
having been banished from Sparta for his corrupt conduct in 
receiving a bribe whilst he was commander of the Lacedaemo^ 
nian force in Thessaly. He was twice married, and had by 
his first marriage a son named Zeuxidamus, who died before 
him, leaving a son, Archidamus, who afterwards married Lam- 
peto, the daughter of Leotychides by his second wife.-' 
C. 71, 72. 
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C. 73. Leotychides having previously agreed to 

march against accompany Cleomenes in his expedition against 
who wibmit^* iEgina, both kings proceed against them ; but 
and give hos- the iEginetae, alarmed, no longer oppose them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians, selecting ten distin- 
guished men among the islanders, (among whom 
is Crius, mentioned at Chap. 50,) place them 
as a pledge in the hands of the Athenians, the 
C. 74. bitterest enemies of the iEginetae. After this, 
Cleomenes, having been discovered to have 
behaved basely towards Demaratus, flies into 
Thessaly, and thence into Arcadia, in which 
latter country he endeavours to excite the 
C. 75. inhabitants to make war on Sparta. On this 

Cleomenes de- , . n i i i t ■■ 

stroys himself: account he IS recalled by the Liacedaemonians ; 
and being shortly after seized with madness, 
and confined, he contrives to obtain a sword 
from his guard, and destroys himself by muti- 
lating his body in a shocking manner^. 

^ Four causes were assigned for the madness of Cleomenes. 

1. Burning the sacred grove at Argos, with the Argive 
fugitives from the invasion of Eleusis. He marched against 
Argos, being prompted by an oracle, which misled him ; but 
as he could not take the town, he returns to Sparta, and being 
accused of receiving bribes, is brought to trial, but triumphantly 
acquitted. This is die way in which the Argives account for 
his madness. — C. 75 — 82. 

2. Corrupting the Pythian priestess in the affiiir of Dema- 
ratus, by means of Cobon, the reason assigned by the Grecians 
in generaL — C. 75. 

3. In the invasion of Attica against the Pisistratidae, burning 
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The iEginetae, being informed of the death c. 85. 
of Cleomenes, send ambassadors to Sparta, to demand^en 
accuse Leotychides on the subject of the hos- s^^'ationoftl 

•^ •' ten hostages. 

tages taken from -^gina (C. 73). The Spartans 

admit their complaint, and deUver Leotychides 

into their hands ; but on the' remonstrance of 

Theasides, they set him free, on condition of 

his going M'ith them to Athens, and restoring 

their citizens to them. On his arrival at C. 86. 

Athens, Leotychides claims the deposit ; but goes to Athe 

the Athenians refuse to give the men up, ^^*^ ^^® ^^ 

alleging that the deposit had been made by Athenians n 

fuse to restoi 

two kings, and they would not restore it to the men. 
only one. Leotychides relates to them a story 
of one Glaucus, the son of Epicydes, whose 
family became extinct because he had refused 
to restore a deposit committed to him (see 
C. 86). Being unable to prevail on the Athe- 
nians to restore the ten men, Leotychides 
returns to Sparta. The iEginetae, in revenge c. 87. 



the grove at Eleusis, the reason assigned by the Athenians 
alone. — C. 75. 

4. His excessive drinking pure wine, a habit which he 
acquired from associating with the Scythian ambassadors who 
came to request his aid in revenge upon Darius. Herodotus 
himself, however, thinks his madness an instance of divine 
retribution for the injury done to Demaratus. — C. 84. 

In consequence of the great slaughter at Argos, the slaves 
became rulers of the city, until the sons of the deceased came 
of age, and finally expelled them. — C. 83. 
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The .£ginet», for this, seize, off Sunium, the Oe&ph, or sacred 
scizc^SP' vessel of the Athenians, and throw the crew, 
Btmpis. consisting of the chief citizens of Athens, into 

prison. 
C. S8. Roused hy this insult, in addition to that 

S-^^^^ which, at the suggestion of the Thehans, the 
codromus, but iEginetaB had before offered them, (see B. v, 

ftrnve a day too 

late atiCgina. 81,) the Athenians agree with one Nicodromus, 

a disaffected iEginetae, to betray his country, 

promising to cooperate with him on a certain 

C. 89. day ; but in consequence of some delay, caused 

by the necessity of the Athenians demanding 

assistance from the Corinthians', they arrive a 

C. 90. day too late. Nicodromus, seeing that the 

flies andwith Athenians do not arrive on the appointed day, 

many of his takes ship and makes his escape to JEgina^ 

Sarty is esta- ^ . ^ . , 

lished at Su- and thence takes possession of Sunium, which 

the Athenians had given to him \ 
C. 91. The ^ginetae queU the populace who had 

risen with Nicodromus, and lead seven hundred 
C. 92. ^^^ *^ execution ^ The Athenians, arriving 



' The Corinthians granted twenty ships to the Athenians 
on this occasion, at a nominal hire of five drachmae each, 
because their law did not permit them to give the ships with- 
out any remuneration. — C. 89. 

' Subsequently to these events, Nicodromus, and his ad- 
herents at Sunium, often committed devastations on the 
^ginetflB.— C. 90. 

' On this occasion an act of sacrilege was committed by the 
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with seventy sail, engage and vanquish the The ^nc 
i^ginetae, who apply tor assistance to the two naval e 
Argives; but the Argive government refuses ^^*^™®'*^ 
to assist them' (although they were joined by 
one thousand volunteers of that country*). 
The iEginetae again engage the Athenians, C- ^^• 
and are again defeated, with the loss of four 
ships taken. 

Whilst the Athenians are enssised in this ^ S^' ^*' 

.® ® . Inthemeai 

war against the i^ginetae, Darius, being con- time Dads i 
stantly reminded by his slave to remember the Mewnt™ 
Athenians, and being at the same time urged q'^^ "^' 
by the Pisistratidse, dismisses M ardonius from 
the command, and appointing Datis and Arta- 
phernes in his place, sends them against Ere- 
tria and Athens, with orders to enslave the 
inhabitants, and bring them into his presence ; 
it being at the same time his intention to sub- 
due all the nations which had refused to give 
him earth and water. The newly-appointed C. 95. 



^^nets in murdering a man who had fled for sanctuary to 
die gate of the -temple of Ceres 0€<r/i^pos. — C. 91. 

^ The Argive government refused to assist the ^g^netse 
because they would not pay a fine of five hundred talents, 
which they, in common with the Sicyonians, had incurred by 
j<Hning Cleomenes in his incursion into Argolis (see C. 76, 
77).— C. 92. 

* Of these volunteers almost all were slain by the Athenians ; 
and their commander, Eurybates, after sla3ring three men with 
his own hand, shared the fiite of his soldiers. — C. 92. 
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Theyproceed generals proceed first to the Aleian plain, in 

to tOG A1613I1 ^^'i* 'I <i 1 ••1-a 

pkdn, Cihcia, where they encamp, and are jomed tyy 

the whole of the naval armament, and the 
transports, which Darius had ordered the tri- 
hutary nations to furnish. The troops being 
embarked, they sail with six hundred triremes 
for Ionia, and thence avoiding Mount Athos, 
the scene of the shipwreck of Mardonius, they 
steer through the Icarian sea, and among the 
C. 96. islands *, and arriving at Naxos, find that the 

amve at Naz- i « ■■ . i 

OS, and find inhabitants have nedmto the mountams; upon 

g^t^ *' which they make prisoners of as many as they 

C. 97. can find, and bum the city. Arriving next at 

Delos, they find that the inhabitants have fled 

to Tenos; but Datis forbidding his ships to 

touch at Delos, proceeds to Rhenea, from 

Datis lends to which island he despatches a herald with 

liMw of «)od^ assurances of peace to the Delians, and offers 

treatment three hundred talents of frankincense on the 

c. 98, 99. altar. Datis having departed from Delos*, 



^ The Persians had two reasons for taking this course : — 
1st, the fear of being wrecked off Mount Athos ; and 2ndly, 
the desire of subduing Naxos. — C. 95. 

^ Soon after the departure of the Persians, Delos was shaken 
by an earthquake, being the first and last, according to the 
Delians, that ever happened there. This earthquake, Hero- 
dotus thinks, was an omen of the calamities which should 
happen to Greece under Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, from 
the oppression of the Persians, and the disputes of the Grecian 
chiefe.— <:;. 98. 
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touches at the islands, and levies troops there. 
The Carystians, refusing to give hostages or He compels 
to bear arms against Eretria and Athens, he to^sureendcr.^ 
lays siege to the place, and compels them to 
surrender. In the mean time the Eretrians, c. lOO. 
hearing of the projected invasion, ask assistance ask assTstance 
of the Athenians, who send them the four °^ *^® ^*®"^- 

ans. 

thousand persons to whom the lands of the 
Chalcedian Hippobotae had been allotted (see 
B. V, C. 77). But this reinforcement is ren- 
dered useless by the cabals of the Eretrians, 
one party advising a retreat to the mountains, 
another preparing to betray their country to 
the Persians. In consequence of this> the four 
thousand Athenians, by the advice of iEschines, 
save themselves by passing over to Oropus. 
In the mean time the Persians take and occupy c. loi. 
Tamyna, Choerea, and iEgilia, and invest Ere- j^y ^^e^^e^" 
tria, which, after an attack of six days, is after six days' 

attack. 

betrayed on the seventh by Euphorbus and 
Philagrus to the Persians, who bum the 
sacred edifices, in return for those burnt at 
Sardis, and take away the men as slaves. 

After a few days' delay, the Persians pro- c. 102. 
ceed to Attica, and are guided by Hippias to proceed to 
the plain of Marathon, being the spot best Marathon. 
adapted to cavalry, and nearest to Eretria. 

C 103 

The Athenians, being informed of this, xhe Athenians 
march to Marathon, under the command of ™^*'^*°^^"' 

' rathon, 
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ten generals^ among whom is Mfltiades, the 8<xi 
of Cimon'. 
c. 105, 106. Before they quit Athens the s^nerals de- 

naving pre- i « i . . 

viousiy sent to spatch a herald to Sparta^ who, arriving there 
a^istance,^ on the second day, besought the magistrates 
ia^f* a" ^ grant assistance to the Athenians ; but the 
present Spartans refused to violate their law, which 

forbade them to march before the full moon. 



' Cimon, the father of Miltiades, during his exile firom 
Athens, (whence he had been expelled by Pisistratus,) won 
the Oljonpic prize in the four-horse chariot race. In i^etot- 
lowing Ol3nnpiad he again won the prize, but allowed Pisi- 
stratus to be proclaimed conqueror ; in requital of which &Your he 
was allowed to return to Athens, where he was shortly afterwards 
assassinated by command of the sons of Pisistratus. Before his 
death, he had been a third time conqueror at the Olympic 
games. He and his horses are buried together, before the 
city. At the time of Cimon's assassination, Stesagoras, his 
elder son, was with his uncle, Miltiades, in the Chersonesus; 
and the younger, .Miltiades, was with Cimon himself at Athens. 
This Miltiades, son of Cimon, who had succeeded his brother 
Stesagoras in the government of the Chersonesus, (as related 
in Chap. 39,) escaped pursuit from the Phoenicians, who 
chased him as &r as Imbros; and on his arrival at home, 
having defeated the malice of his enemies, who prosecuted him 
for his tyranny in the Chersonesus, he is at last elected by the 
people leader of the Athenians. — C. 103, 104. 

^ The name of this herald was Pheidippides, a professional 
courier, who declared, that on his journey Pan met him near 
Mount Parthenius, above Tegea, who asked him why die 
Athenians shewed him no respect, although he was so wdl 
disposed towards them ? This being told to the Athenians, 
and their affairs beginning to prosper, they erected a temple 
to Pan beneath the acropolis. — C. 105. 
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Hippias^ the son of Pisistr^tus^ is in the C 107. 
mean time leading on the Persians. He had JJ?® *fea™ ' 

. /, 1 . Hippias. 

dreamed the night before that he was lying 
with his own mother ; and inferring from this 
that he should recover his power and die at 
hom^j he advances in high spirits towards 
Attica, acting as general, and drawing up the 
Persians as they land, having previously dis- 
embarked the Eretrian prisoners on an island 
called iEgilia. Whilst thus employed, he loses 
a tooth by coughing; and being unable to find 
it, he concludes that his dream is thus fidfiUed, 
and that his tooth occupies all of the land that 
belongs to him. The Athenians being drawn c. 108. 
up in the precincts of Hercules, are joined by 
llie Plataeans with all their forces'. 

The opinions being equally divided among c. 109, ii< 



* The Platseans had given themselves up to the Athenians 
iinder the following ciicumstances : — Being harassed by the 
Thebans, the Platseans had requested the aid of the Lacedse- 
monians, but were refused, and advised to apply to the Athe- 
nians This they accordingly did ; and the Thebans marching 
against Plataea, the Athenians met them, but an engagement 
was prevented by the mediation of the Corinthians, who settled 
that the Thebans should leave undisturbed such of the Boeotians 
as were not willing to be ranked among the Boeotians. The 
Boeotians, nevertheless, attacked the Athenians as they were 
returning, and were conquered ; and the Athenians then fixed 
the Asopus and Hysiae to be the boundary between the Thebans 
and Platseans.— C. 108. 
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Opinionsbeing the Athenian commanders, five voting against 
tiades prevails an attack, and five (among whom is Miltiades) 
arch to me™ ^'^^ ^*5 Callimachus the polemarch is prevafled 
hiscaatingvote on by Miltiades to give his casting vote in 

in fiiyour of an "^ " ^ 

attack. favour of the attack. In consequence of this, 

all the generals who had voted for it, give up 

their command to Miltiades, who accepts the 

transfer, but wiU not fight until the command 

lawfully falls to his share. 

cm. The turn of Miltiades being arrived, the 

Athenians draw up in the following order : — 

Callimachus commands the right wing, the- 

tribes succeeding in the line according to their 

numbers; and the Plataeans forming the left 

wing. The Grecian line is equal in length to- 

the Persian, but weak in the centre, each wing- 

The^batde of ^^^^S Stronger than the centre. The victims 

Marathon be- being favourable, and the signal given, the 

gins Sep. 28, ... it*. 

B. c. 490. Athenians charge the Persians at double quick 
C- 113. time^ The battle continues a long time. . In 
the centre, the Persians and Sacae are victo- 
rious; but in both wings the Athenians and 
Plataeans prevail; and suffering the routed part 
of the barbarian army to fly, the two vnngs 



' Ever since the battle of Marathon, when the Athenians, 
perform their quinqueilnial ceremonies, the herald begrins his. 
prayers by imploring " that all blessings may visit the Plataeans, 
as well as the Athenians." — C. 111. 




C. 115. 
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umte^ and marching against that portion of the 
Persian fovce which had routed their own 
centre^ they compel it also to fly. Pursuing 
the fugitive Persians to the shore, the Greeks 
call for fire, and attack the ships. Here c. 114. 
Cynaegirus, the son of Euphorion, had his 
hands chopped off whilst holding &st the stern 
of a ship. The polemarch Callimachus, and 
Stesilaus, one of the generals, are slain. 

Seven Persian ships are taken. The Per- 
sians, rowing off with the rest, take the 
Eretrian slaves off the island JBgilia, and pro- 
ceed to double Sunium, intending to be at 
Athens .before the Athenians; being invited 
thidier, according to the report, by the Alc- 
mseonidse, who are said to have held up a shield 
as a signal. 

Meanwhile the Athenians march with all ^ ^; J^^*. 

The Athenia 

speed to the relief of the city, and post them- arrive at 
selves in the precinct of Hercules, at Cynos- the Persians 
arg6s. The barbarians, having lain off Phale- ^PJ^*""" ' 
rum a Uttle while, sail for Asia. In the battle c. 117. 
of Marathon, six thousand four hundred Per- 
sians fell, and only one hundred and ninety-two 
Athenians ^ 



' In the battle, one Epizelus is said to have been struck 
blind by some supematurtd power. — C. 117. 

e2 
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C. 118. Datis^ in consequence of a vision^ having 

searched all the ships, and found a gilt image 
of Apollo secreted in a Phoenician vessel, takes 
it to Delos, and orders the inhabitants to con- 
vey it to Delium of the Thebans. This they 
neglect to do for twenty years, at the end of 
which time the Thebans themselves, in obe- 
dience to an oracle, take it to DeUum. 

C. 119. Datis and Artaphernes bring the Eretrian 

The Eretrian . , « tv • i_ .»_ ^ . t_ 

prisoners are prisoners beiore Danus, who treats them 
Dlriuitn"* ^^ kmdly, and estabUshes them at Ardericca, in 
Cissia- the territory of Cissia*, where they have c<m* 

tinned down to the time of Herodotus, speaking 

c. 120. their ancient language. After the full moon, 

Spartans ar- ^^^ thousand Spartans arrive at Athens, and 

?or\hThat^e ^^^g viewed the field of Marathon, and 

praised the Athenians, they return home *. 



* Here is a well, which furnishes bitumen, salt, and oiL — 
C. 119. 

* Herodotus here states his disbelief of the report, that the 
Alcmseonids had held up a shield to the Persians as a signal 
for them to come and make themselves masters of Athens. 
He allows the fact, that a shield was held up, but thinks it 
could not have been done by the Alcmaeonidse ; because that 
family had always manifested a hatred of tyranny. Callias, in 
particular, is famous for having been the only person who 
would purchase the property of Pisistratus when it was exposed 
to sale after his exile ; and also for his magnificent expenditure 
after gaining victories at the Olympic and Pythian games, and 
for his liberal conduct towards his daughters. — C. 121, 122. 

The Alcmseonidae are said to have persuaded the Pythia to 
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Miltiades, being in greater favour than ever c. 132. 
with the people after the victory of Marathon, 
prevails on them to grant him a fleet for some 
secret expedition, by which he promises to 
enrich them. Having obtained the fleet, he c 133. 



warn the Lacedaemonians to deliver Athens, (as mentioned in 
B. V| 63 — 66) ; and on this account Herodotus considers them 
to deserve better of their country than even Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. — C. 123. 

Herodotus rejects the idea of the Alcmaeonids having be- 
trayed their country on account of any grudge against the 
Athenian people, since no individuals were more honoured by 
the people than they. — C. 124. 

The fiunily of Alcmseonidae became extremely illustrious 
through Alcmseon ^d Megacles. The former of these persons 
having done some service to the Lydians, who were sent by 
Croesus to consult the oracle at Delphi, was desired by Croesus 
to take as much gold as he could carry. Alcmaeon contrived 
to carry off a vast quantity ; sufficient to enrich his family. 
Megacles distinguished himself in the following manner: — 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, had a daughter named Agarista, 
whom he wished to give to the most accomplished man among 
the Greeks. Accordingly he invited suitors of all nation^ to 
Sicyon, and entertained them sumptuously for a year. At the 
expiration of that time, he gave a grand feast, and was about 
to declare Hippocleides, the son of Tisander, an Athenian, the 
favoured suitor, when Hippocleides disgusted him by perform- 
ing a lascivious dance ; in consequence of which, he was re- 
jected, and Megacles, son of Alcmaeon, declared the son-in-law 
of Clisthenes. From this marriage was bom that Clisthenes 
who increased the number of the tribes (see B. v, 69) at 
Athens. From Agarista, granddaughter of Megacles, (being 
the daughter of his son Hippocrates,) was bom the celebrated 
Pericles.— C. 125—131. 
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MUdades sails sails to Paros^ pretending that the Parians 
against aros, ^^^ g^^^ begun hostilities; by accompanying 

the Persians to Marathon with a trireme ; but 
in reality having a grqdge against the Parians 
on account of Lysagoras, who had calumniated 
him to Hydarnes the Persian. 

Miltiades^ having driven the Parians within 
their walls^ sends a herald to demand one 
hundred talents, and to declare that, in case of 
their refusal, he intends to storm the t^wn. 
The Parians determine to resist him, and raise 
all the weakest parts of the wall to twice their 
C. 134-. original height. So far all the Greeks agree 
in the account of this transaction; but the 
Parians themselves have the following story of 
what passed afterwards : — ^They say that Mil- 
tiades, by the advice of Timo', a priestess of 
the infernal goddesses, leaps the fence whidi 
encloses the temple of Ceres, and being fright- 
ened at some prodigy which he sees there, 
dislocates his thigh in attempting a retreat. 
C. 135, 136. Being thus disabled, after a siege of twenty- 

peUedtoJ!^tum ®^ ^^y^ ^® abandons the place, and returns to 
to Athens, Athens ; where he is accused, by Xanthippus 



' The Parians having consulted the oracle relative to the 
punishment of this Timo, the Pythia would not consent that 
she should be punished ; declaring that she had only served 
Miltiades as a guide to his misfortunes.— C. 135. 
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and others^ of practising deceit on the people. 
Being unable to answer for himself (as his 
thigh had begun to mortify), he is defended 
by his friends; who enumerate his services 
at Marathon and Lemnos^, and cause him 



^ Miltiades possessed himself of Lemnos in the following 
manner: — The Pelasgi haying been banished from Athens, 
(unjustly, according to Hetatsus, who says that the Athenians 
banished them because they coveted their lands ; but justly, 
according to the Atheniai^s, who declare that the Pelasgi had, 
among other deeds of violence, assaulted the Athenian young 
women, on their way to the "nine fountains;") go to reside 
at Lemnos. These Pelasgi, being desirous of being avenged 
on the Athenians, lie in wait for the Athenian women, while 
celebrating the festival of Diana at Brauron, and carrying off 
iseveral, convey them to Lemnos. These women, in process of 
time, giving birth to sons, trained them to speak the Attic 
tongue, and to use the Attic manners, and made them so for- 
midaUe, that the Pelasgi thought it necessary to murder both 
the boys and their mothers. Their land being visited with a 
curse of barrenness on account of this cruelty, they consulted 
the oracle, and were advised to make such retribution as the 
Athenians themselves might impose. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded to Athens, and were ordered by the Athenians to give 
up their land, as well stored with good things as a table 
which was then spread in the prytaneum. This they declared 
they would never do, until a ship should come in one day, by 
a north wind, from Athens to Lemnos. Many years after, 
Miltiades, being in the Chersonesus, stretched across in one 
day from Elaeus to Lemnos; and thus pretending that the 
oracle was fulfilled, prevailed on the Hephsestians to submit, 
and besieging the Myrinsei, who declared that the Chersonesus 
was not Attica, he at last compelled them also to surrender, 
and thus made himself master of Lemnos. — C. 137 — 140. 
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where he to be acquitted of the capital charge, and 
^'dfi'in only to be condemned to pay a fine of fifty 

ceived at Pa- Soon after this Miltiadea dies, and the fine 



ros. 



is paid by his son Cimon. 
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FROM THE DEATH OF MILTIADES TO THE BATTLE OF 

THERMOFTLJS. 

Darius, being more than ever enraged against b. c. 489. 
the Greeks, prepares an armament on a much wijjie i)^ 
larger scale, employing three years in enlisting is contemplat- 

1 J- J • ' ' r ^u ^^ another 

soldiers, and procunng provisions for the war. expedition 
In the fourth year, Egypt revolts from him ; gjf ^^J^^' 
and whilst he is preparing for his expedition 
against that country and Athens, a violent dis- c. 2. 
pute arises between his sons, as to which of arbes beti^een 
them, accordmg to the Persian law, should be ^^J^''^,^''' 

' o ' cenungtne 

appointed his successor by the king, previously succession. 
to his setting out on die expedition. The two 
disputants are Artabazanes, the son of Darius, 
born before his father was king, and Xerxes, 
who, although a younger son, contends that, 
being the grandson of Cyrus, the hberator of 
the Persians, he ought to ascend the throne in 
preference to his brother, whose mother was a 
daughter of Gobryas. 
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c. 3. Whilst this dispute is pending^ Demaratus 

Darius having arrives at the court of Darius, and advises 
appointed his Xerxes to use another argument, viz. that he 

younger son f ' 

Xerxes his was bom to Darius when his father was already 

successor, dies. . . . j t^ • i. 

king. This argument persuades Danus, who 
c. 4. appoints Xerxes his successor \ The very 
next year Darius dies, after a reign of thirty- 
six years, 
c. 5. Xerxes, on ascending the throne, prepares 

^aTedby^^""" *^ "^^^^^ against Egypt; but Mardonius, his 
Mardonius to cousin, uses all his influence to persuade the 

march against > ^ 

Greece. king to tum his arms against Greece, of which 

country he himself hopes to be created vice- 
roy, 
c. 6. The arguments of Mardonius being seconded 

by ambassadors from the Aleuadae, kings of 
Thessaly, who promise their assistance to the 
king, in the event of an attack on Greece ; by 
the Pisistratidae, and particularly by one Ono^ 
macritus', a soothsayer, and interpreter of the 
oracles of Musaeus, who recites only those 
oracles which are favourable to the Persians, 



^ Herodotus thinks that Xerxes would have reigned at all 
events, as Atossa had complete sway over Darius. — C. 3. 

, ^ This man had formerly been exiled from Athens by Hip» 
parchus, because he had been caught in the act of inserting a 
forgery among the oracles of Mussus. A reconciliation had, 
however, taken place between him and the Pisistratidae, wiUi 
whom he came to Susa. — C. 6. 
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Xerxes is prevailed on to carry his arms against 
Greece. 
In the second year after the death of Darius. ^ c. 7. 

Xerxes suh 

Xerxes subdues Egypt^ and turns the country dues Egypt 
over to his brother Achaemenes^ who was 
afterwards slain by Inarus, a Libyan. 

Eg3rpt being subdued^ Xerxes^ being anxious C 8— ic 
to commence the expedition against Greece^ vade Greec 
calls an assembly of the Persian nobles^ in 
which he states his own views ; and is fol- 
lowed by Mardonius^ who strongly advises the 
undertaking of an expedition* On the other but is dlssu 
side, Artabanus, by many weighty arguments, nug.^ *^ 
endeavours to dissuade Xerxes from the at- 
tempt. Xerxes repUes angrily, and the assem- c. ii. 
bly breaks up. 

At night, Xerxes being troubled at the c. 12. 
advice of Artabanus, resolves not to lead an 
army against Greece; but is again unsettled 
by a vision, which warns him to continue in 
his first resolution. However he resolves to c. 13. 
abandon the enterprise ; and calling his nobles 
together, informs them of his resolution, which 
they receive with great joy. At night, the c. 14. 
same vision appears, and uses very threatening 
language. Xerxes sends for Artabanus, and C 15, I6. 
proposes that he shall lie on the royal couch, compelled to 
in the expectation that the phantom will appear ^1*^^^^^^ 
to him. Artabanus at first remonstrates ; but phantom, 
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which had be- at length obeys the commwd of Xerxes, The 

to and threat- vision appears to him^ threatens him^ and seems 

'""^cir^"^' about to bum out his eyes with hot irons ; 

c. 18. upon which Artabanus^ being terrified^ declares 

that he has altered his opinion ; and, a council 

being held, publicly presses the king to coia- 

c. 19. mence the war. Soon afterwards, Xerxes 

^JCcncfis hs& 

anotherdream. dreams that he is crowned with a chaplet of 

olive, the branches of which overshadow the 

whole earth. This vision is interpreted favour- 

c. 20, 21. ably by the magi. After a preparation of four 

After four ^i_ i • .i • •.!_ 

years' prepa- years, the kmg opens the campaign with a 
ration, the larger force than had ever before been raised 

campaign is ^ 

opened B. C. on any occasion. 

c! 22—24. The former fleet having been wrecked in its 

empioyeTin attempt to double Mount Athos, preparations 

<^fi»in? had been making for three years, to cut through 

Athos. the isthmus which joins the mountain to the 

mainland. The superintendents of this work 

are Bubares and Artachases. When the work 

had proceeded some time, the excavation made 

by all the labourers, except the Phoenicians, 

falls in, and causes double trouble. At length 

a trench is dug wide enough to admit two 

c. 25. triremes abreast \ Cables of byblus and white 



' Herodotus attributes this work to the vanity of Xerxes, as 
he might easily have hauled his ships across the isthmus. — 
C. 24. 
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flax are also prepared for the bridge over the 
Hellespont, by the Phoenicians and Egyptians. 
Provisions are collected for the army, and con- Provisions de- 
veyed in ships to Leuce-acte (in Thrace), Tyro- FJ^nfsteti^s. 
diza of the Perinthians, Doriscus, Eion on the 
Strymon, and Macedonia. The army having c. 26. 
collected, starts from Critalla in Cappadocia, menceTus*^'" 
crosses the Halys, and marches to Celsenae*; "^^*^*** 
where the king, and all his army, are sump- c. 27—29. 
tuously entertamed by* Pythius, a rich Lydian, Hosjfitality of 
who gives the king an account of his money in 
gold and silver coin, and makes him an offer of 
it : but Xerxes, instead of taking it, gives him 
more. 

Continuing his march, Xerxes passes through c. 30—32. 
Anaua, Colossse, and Cydrara, cities of Phry- ^tl^^r'""'' 
gia; then crossing the Maeander, passes the^^encehe 
town of Callatebus, and arrives at Sardis,into GrUe to 
whence he sends heralds into all the states of demand of 
Greece, except Athens and Lacedsemon ', to ^^^^ *"^ 

' ^ ' water. 

demand earth and water. 



* Thid city was famous for containing the source of the 
Mttander, and another stream called Catalractes, which rise6 
in the forum. It also contained a bag made of the skin of 
Marsyas, who had been flayed by Apollo. — C. 26. 

' No demand of earth and water was made on the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians ; because, when Darius had, on a former 
occasion, sent to them for that purpose, they had thrown the 
heralds into pits, and bade them fetch earth and water from 
thence. — See Chap. 183. 
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c. 33, 34. Meantime two bridges of boats had been 
constructed* Constructed, reaching from Abydos on the 
Mtoss the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, to a promontory* 
lying between Sestos and Madytus on the 
European side ; the Phoenicians lashing their 
boats with cables of white flax, and the Egyp- 
tians of byblus. The breadth of the strait is 
seven stadia. 
are destroyed A violent storm arises and destroys the 
'^TX bridges. Xerxes, after having scourged the 
c. 36. waves, and cut off the heads of the architects, 
intrusts the work to others, who proceed in 
Two new the following manner. Three hundred and 

V» 'A 

structed. sixty penteconters and triremes are made to 
support a bridge towards the Euxine, and 
three hundred and fpurteen placed along stream 
with respect to the Hellespont, in order that 
the current might keep the cables on the 

The descrip- stretch. Long anchors are let down on each 

tionofthe -j j • /• xi. r i 

bridges. Side, and opemngs for the passage ot vessels 

left in three different places, the cables are 
then hauled tight with capstans placed on the 
shores. Each bridge has two cables of white 
flax and four of byblus. Planks are laid across 
the boats and bound together, and earth spread 



^ At this place the Athenians, subsequently to these events, 
took and executed Artaytes, a Persian, and viceroy of Sestos. 
—For a full account of him, see B. ix, 116—120. 
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over the whole floor ; lastly^ a fence is placed 
on each side to keep the horses and other 
cattle from being startled by the sight of the sea. 

Every thing being prepared, the army coin- c. 37. 
mences its march from Sardis to Abydos. As leavesTMdi 
they are departing an eclipse of the sun happens^ 
which the magi interpret to be an omen of the 
extinction of Greece. Pythius the Lydian^ c. 38. 
however, terrified at the prodigy, requests vi^ofXer 
that one of his five sons may be left behmd. tp^ards one 

•' the sons of 

Xerxes indignantly revises his request, and Pythius. 
commands the soldiers to cut the young man ^' ^^' 
in two, and placing the halves of his body, one 
on each side the road, to march between them. 
The army being in motion '^ directs its march c. 42. 

Route of th( 

^ The army marched in the following order. 

1. The baggage. 

2. The van, consisting of a confosed and disorderly 

multitude. 

An interval. 

3. One thousand chosen horsemen. 

4. One thousand chosen lancers, with lances reversed. 

5. Ten of the sacred Nisaean hcnrses. 

6. The sacred car of Jupiter, drawn by eight white 

) horses, the charioteer on foot. 

The King, 
on a car drawn by Nisaean horses. 

7. One thousand lancers, with their lances erect 

8. One thousand chosen horsemen. 

9. Ten thousand foot 

10. Ten thousand horse. 

An interval of two stadia. 

11. The rest of the throng promiscuously. — C. 40, 41. 

F 2 
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army from towards the Calcus and Mysia ; thence through 
dos. ^^ *^ ^' Atarneus to the city of Carina^ and crosses the 
plain of Thebes, passmg by Atramyttium and 
Antandros ; thence towards lUum ; but before 
they. arrive there a storm attacks them and 
C. 43. destroys many of the men. Here the Scaman- 
der proves insufficient for the use of the army* 
Xerxes ascends the Pergamus of Priam, sacri- 
fices one thousand oxen to Minerva Ilias, and 
then proceeds on his march, leaving on his left 
Rha^tium, Ophrynium, and Dardanus, and on 
the right the Gergithae Teucrians. 
C. 44. Whilst they are at Abydos, Xerxes reviews 

views the the forces, and witnesses a match between his 
forces, and vessels, in which the Phoenician Sidonians are 

weeps over ' 

the shortness the victors. At first he is delighted, but after- 

of human life. . mi . . 

C. 45—52. wards bursts into tears. Inis circumstance 

gives rise to a conversation between Xerxes 

and his uncle Artabanus on the prospects of 

the king and the possibiUty of failure. 

C. 53. Artabanus returns to Susa to be viceroy in 

Artabanus ^e- . , 

turns to Susa. the king s absence. 

After a short address to the most noble 
c. 54. among the Persians, and having burnt per- 

Xerxes havinir 

offered sacri- ftimes and offered up prayers to the rising 

the^H^^^ sun, and cast a golden cup and a scimitar into 

pont. the sea, Xerxes commands his army to begin 

c. 65, their march over the bridge which Ues towards 
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the Euxine^ the beasts of burden and attend- 
ants passing over the bridge towards the 
iEgean. Seven days and nights are occupied 
in the transportation of the troops, the men c. 56. 
passing under the lash. On his arrival in 
Europe, Xerxes is accosted as Jupiter by a 
certain Hellespontine. Having all crossed c. 57. 
over, two prodigies appear, viz. a mare foals a ^^° P'°^«^ 
hare, and a mule drops a colt with the sexual 
organs double. Despising those omens, which c. 58. 
Herodotus thinks were indicative of the 
wretched end of this proud expedition, Xerxes Route of the 
proceeds on his march. The fleet moves west- ^^J ° 
ward, being ordered to join the land force at 
Cape Sarpedon; the forces on shore march 
eastward across the Chersonesus, having the 
town of Cardia on their left, they pass through 
Agora, and crossing the Melas proceed to- 
wards the west, passing by iEnos, and the lake 
Stentoris, till they reach Doriscus. Here c. 59, 60. 

where thev i 

Xerxes places a garrison, and reviews his reviewed/ 
troops, who amount, according to Herodotus, 
to seventeen hundred thousand ^ 



^ The troops were numbered in the foUowing manner: 
ten thousand men were placed in as close order as possible, 
and a circle drawn round them, on which circle was afterwards 
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c. 100. The troops being drawn up, Xerxes revienrci 

them, and going along the line in a chariot 



erected a wall, and other troops were marched into this fence 
and made to stand in the same close order. — C. 60. 

Division qfXerxea^ land amy, and commanders' names. 

C. 61—80. 



NoHons. 


Commanders. 


Persians 


Otanes 


Medes 


Tigranes 


Hyrcanians 


Megapanus 


Oissians 


Anaphes 


Assyrians 




and 


Otaspes 


Chaldaeans 




Bactrians ^ 




and > 


Hystaspes 


Sacs j 




Indians 


Phamazathres 


Arians 


Sisanmes 


Parthians '\ 




and > 


Artabazus 


ChorasmiansJ 




Sogdians 


Azanes 


Gandarians ^ 




and > 


Artyphius 


Dadicffi ) 




Caspians 


Ariomardus 


Sarangae 


Pherendates 


Pactyes 


ArtjHites 


Utii and Mycii 


Arsamenes 


Paricanii 


Siromitres 


Arabians "I 




and > 


Arsames 


Ethiopians J 




Eastern Ethiopians \ 
and Libyans / 


Massages 


Paphlagoniansl 
and Matieni / 


Dotus 
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puts various questions, the answers to which 
are written down by his secretaries ; he then, 



Ligyes ^ 

Mariandyni I 
Cappadocians > 



Phrygians 

and 
Armenians 

Lydians ^ 

and > 

Mysians J 

Thracians 

or 
Bithynians 

Cabalians 

and 

Milye 

Moschi 
and 
Tibareni 

Macrones 

and 
Mosjmoeci 

Mares "k 

and > 

Colchians J 

Alarodii 

and 
Saspires 






} 
} 
} 
} 



} 



Gobryas 
Artochmes 



Artaphemes 



Bassaces 



Badres 



Ariomardus 



Artayctes 



Pherendates 



Masisdus 



Mardontes 



In all 1,700,000 men. 
The commanders in chief of the whole were Mardonius, Tri- 
tantaechmes, Smerdomenes, Masistes, Gergis, and Megabazus. 
— Chap. 82. Hydames commanded the ten thousand select 
Persians called itddtfcn-oi, — C. 83. There were eighty thou- 
sand cavalry. In the rear were the Arabians mounted on 
camels, commanded by Armamithres and Tithseus. Pharnu- 
ches, their colleague, had been left ill at Sardis, owing to an 
accidental fall from his horse. — C. 88. 

The Persian fleet, consisting of one thousand two hundred 
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going on board a Sidonian vessel reviews the 
c. 101. navy in the same manner. Having disembark- 

Bs well as the 

navy. ed, he sends for Demaratus, the ex-king of 

Sparta, who had followed the expedition, and 

asks his opinion on the probability of success. 

c. 102. A long conversation ensues, in which Demara- 

CoAversatioii 

between tus, being exhorted to speak the truth, de- 

DemiffatiM. scribes the determined courage of the Spartan 

C. 104. character. Xerxes only laughs at his advice. 

c. 105. Mascames is appointed governor of Doriscus*. 

c. 108. Advancing towards Greece, Xerxes compels 

pels all the na- all the nations whom he meets with to join 

tionstojoin j^^jg gervice, the country as far as Thessaly 

being aheady under the power of the Persians. 

Xerxes marches from Doriscus to Mesambria, 



and seven ships furnished by twelve di£ferent nations, C. 89 — 
95, was commanded by Ariabignes, Prexaspes, Megabazus, 
and Achaemen^s; the former took the lonians and Carians; 
the latter the Egyptians; and the two others commanded the 
rest of the fleet 

There were besides, three hundred vessels of other descrip- 
tions. — C. 97. 

Among the commanders was a woman, Artemisia, who cotnr 
manded the Halicamassians, Coans, Nisyrians, and C«lyd«> 
nians, and had, next to the Sidonians, the best ships in the 
fleet--<!. 99. 

'This garrison, of all those leh by Xerxes, was the only <me 
that never surrendered to the Greeks. — C 106. 

Of those governors who were subdued, one only behaved cou- 
rageously in the opinion of Xerxes, viz. Boges, governor of 
Eion, who rather than surrender to the Athenians, under Ci- 
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(the most western of the Samothracian forts, 

and separated from Stryme by the river Lis- 

$us^) Crossing this river, he passes Maronea, c. 109. 

Dicaea, and Abdera, and skirts the lakes I$ma« 

ris and Bistonis, then crosses the river Nes-* 

tus, and a salt lake near Pistyrus. 

All the Thracian tribes are compelled to follow c. 1 10. 
Xerxes, except the Satrse, who bad never been 
subdued in the memory of man. The army C. 111. 
then passes the r^lx^a Hiiptov^ called Pbagres C. 112. 
and Pergamus, leaving on the right Mount 
Pangaeus, with its gold and silver mines. The 
army then pursues its course westward to Eion 
on the Strymon; where the magi sacrifice white C. 113. 
horses to the river. They then proceed to 'JEi/- c. 114. 
via'^OSoi, where nine Edonian boys and girls girls buried 
are buried alive by the Persians ^ The army,^^^^***^*^ 
passes Argilus and Stagirus, and arrives at ^- ^i^- 
Acanthus, the inhabitants of which city are c. 116. 
feasted, and honourably treated by Xerxes. C* i^^- 
Here Artachaees, superintendent of the canal. 



moiif threw all his treasure into the Strymon; and having slain 
all his fiunily, threw them on a funeral pile, and then cast him- 
self into the flames. — C. 107. 

^ Gallaica was the old name of this district; the modern 
name was Briantica ; it belongs, strictly speaking, to the Cico- 
nians. — C. 108. 

2 This was a Persian custom. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, 
in her old age buried fourteen sons of illustrious Persians in 
the same manner. — C 114. 
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dies, and is honourably buried by the king, 

c. 118. Many Grieeks are compelled to spend all their 

property in providing for the army as well as 

c. 120. for the king's household. On this occasion 

the saying of one Megacreon is recorded, who 

thanked the gods that Xerxes did not take 

c. 121. food twice a day. The fleet is ordered to sail 

^' ^^*" from Acanthus to Therme, where it arrives 

after having sailed through the canal of Athos, 

and awaits the land force ^ at the river Axius, 

which forms the boundary between Mygdonia 

and Bottiaeis. Meanwhile Xerxes and the land 

forces march from Acanthus, and proceed 

across the country through Paeonia and Cres- 

c. 125. tone on the Echidorus. In this region the 

c. 126. camels are attacked by lions. Being arrived 

c. 127. at Therme, he encamps there. Whilst at Ther- 

Xerxes en- -^ . ^.j . i • 'i. xi. i. 

campsatTher- ^^j Aerxes, m a iSidonian vessel, visits the out- 
me and visits j^j. ^f ^y^^ n\eT Peneus — and commends the 

the mouth of 

the Peneus. prudence of the Aleuadae in submitting to him ; 

c. 130. as he might otherwise easily have flooded the 

whole country, by blocking up the mouth of 



^ From Doriscus to Acanthus the troops had marched in 
the following order. The whole force being divided into three 
parts — the first division under Mardonius and Masistes, pro- 
ceeded along the sea shore — the second under Tritantaechmes 
and Gergis marched inland — and the third, under Smerdome- 
nes and Megabazus, marched between the other two. — C. 121. 
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the river*. A third part of the army is em- c. isi, 13: 
ployed in clearing a road into Thessaly over 
the Macedonian mountains. Meantime the ^ ^^^j^q f^om 
heralds return from Greece bringing earth and |?^®^^^^ 
water from many of the nations * ; the othe^ water from 

, . ^^ many of the 

nations swearing, that when matters were nations. 
settled, those who had surrendered themselves 



^ It is said that Thessaly was anciently a lake, into which 
five rivers flow, all of which are merged in the Peneus before 
it reaches the sea. According to the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, the gorge through which the Peneus empties itself was 
made by Neptune; which means, according to Herodotus, 
that it was cleft by an earthquake. — C. 129. 

' Viz. from the Thessalians, Dolopes, Enienes, Perrhaebi, 
Locri, Magnetes, Malies, Achaei of Phthiotis, Thebans, and 

- the rest of the Boeotians, except the Thespians and Platseans. 
C. 132. 

It has been before explained at C. 32, why the Athenians 
and Spartans refused to give earth and water, and what treat- 

. ^ent they gave to the heralds who were sent to demand them. 
Afrer this deed, the anger of Talthybius, Agamemnon's herald, 
who had a shrine at Sparta, fell on the Lacedaemonians ; none 
of their sacHfices proving propitious. An assembly being 
called, Sperthias and Bulls offered of their own accord to give 
satisfaction to Xerxes for the heralds of Darius, who had been 
murdered at Sparta. They were accordingly sent to Hydames, 
governor of the maritime provinces in Asia, and from him to 
Xerxes, before whom they behaved with great magnanimity, 
and were generously dismissed by him. The wrath of Talthy- 
bius was again roused during the Peloponnesian war, (see 
Thucyd. B. ii, 29, 67,) and fell on Nicolaus and Aneristus, the 
sons of Sperthias and Bulls, who having been sent by the La- 
cedaemonians ambassadors into Asia, were betrayed into the 
hands of the Athenians, and put to death by them. — C. 134 — 

137: 
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to Xerxes without compukion, ^hotdd pay« 

tithe of thdr property to the god at DdfAL 

c. 138. The Greeks are well aware that the Fersiati 

The divide anny^ although directed nominally against 

stateoTGreeee. Athens, is in reaUty advancing against the 

whole of Greece ; and those who had refiised 

to give earth and water iae very uneasy oil ac* 

c. 139. count of the divided state of Greece. In the 

opinion of Herodotus, the Adienians at this 

The Athenians crisis are the saviours of Gh*eeee, since if they 

preservers, y^^^ ^^^ opposed Xerxes by sea, the country 

must have been sulijected to the Persians^ 

c. 140, 141. The oracle at Delphi, afker having been twicse 

Oracle deli- consulted, advises the Athenians to take 

vered to them. 

shelter within wooden walls, and prophesies 

c. 142, 143. the slaughter at Salamis. This oracle being 

reported at Athens, Themistocles explains the 

wooden walls to mean ships, and declares tibat 

the slaughter will be not of them but of their 

C. 144. en^nies. This interpretation is adopted by 

oi^e^^ the Athenians, who happened to have 200 

ciestheAthe- jships ready furnished by the advice ofThe- 

nians man 200 .1 

ships, which mistocles, from the profits of the mines 1^ 
raistociM had^ Laureium, and intended fc» the war against 
caused them to the iEginetsB. It is decreed in council, that 

eqmp for Ae ,, - , . 

war with the all the Athenians, and any other Greeks who 

ginetae. choose to join them, shall meet the barbarians 

with their ships, in obedience to the oracle. 

c. 145. The well affected among the Greeks meet 



a 
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together, and resolve to forget their own 
quarrels, and join in repelling the iavadeiN 

C 146 14 

They send spies into Asia» and ambassadors The Greeks 
to Argos, Sicily, Corcyra, and Crete. The^jf^'j^^^ 
three spies are taken, and pardoned by Xei^es, bassadors u 
in the hope that they may do him seryiccj by Corc^a, an 
rqpKirting the amount of hi« forces to the ^^^^g, u 
ChreeksV The Argives refuse to assist tb^Theambass 
Lacedae^monians> because (a« they tt^ms^h^$ successftu " 
9ay) the Lacedaemonians refused to allow the ^^^' 
Argive king the command of half the eom- ^' ^^^' 
bined forces. There U another r^Hs^t^ that 
the Argives made this demand* (well knowing 
the Lacedaemoniajis would refu^ it,) becAus^ 
they had determined to remain quiet, accord*- 
mg to the advice which Xerxes had given 
them by bis ambassadors previously to the in- 
vasion '• 

Envoys are sent into Sicily to Gelon ^, whom C. 153. 

^ The same line of policy was pursued l^ him on a former 
occasion, when he suffered some vessels laden with corn for 
Peloponnesus and .Algina, to pass unmolested down the Hel- 
lespont — C. 147. 

' This story is confirmed l^ another, of equally doubtful 
authority, viz. that many years after these events, some Athe- 
nian-ambassadors being at Susa, heard Artaxemes declare, in 
answer to a question put by the Argian ambassadors, that 
** the alliance between himself and the Argives remained in- 
violate.'' All this, however, Herodotus reports without at- 
taching much credit to it-r-C. 151, 152. 

' The remote ancestor of this Gelon came from Telus, a 
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c. 157— -162. they invite to join their alliance against the 
Persians. He offers to assist them on condi- 
tion of being made commander in chief of all 
the forces. These terms are indignantly re- 
jected by SuagruSy the Lacedaemonian ambas- 

md also at Sy- sador. Gelon then stipulates for the command 
of the land forces or the navy ; but die Athe- 
nians resist this, claiming the command of the 
sea ; and the envoys are dismissed by Grelcm. 

jelon sends Gelon sends Cadmus of Cos, who had lately 

Cadmus of Cos •■ -i • • i 

o Delphi. of his own accord abdicated his tyranny, with 
c. 163, 164. great treasures to Delphi, which he is to pre- 
sent to Xerxes, if victorious ; but if the Grreeks 
beat, he is to take back the treasure: this 
commission Cadmus faithfully executed '.^ 



small island near Triopium: his descendants became he> 
reditary priests of the infernal goddesses, on account of the 
behaviour of one of them, Telines, who brought back to Gela 
some of the inhabitants who had fled in a sedition, taking 
with him at the same time the sacred things of the goddesses. 
Hippocrates being tyrant of Gela, and falling in an assault on 
the town of Hybla, Gelon, a descendant of Telines, and 
formerly one of the body-guard of Hippocrates, and after- 
wards commander of all the horse, possessed himself of the 
sovereign power. He restored to Syracuse the exiled nobles 
and landholders, and having obtained possession of the town, 
intrusted Gela to his brother Hiero, and resided himself at 
Syracuse, to which he brought all the inhabitants of Camarina, 
and the rich among the citizens of the Sicilian Megan. . The 
common people of Megara, and the Eubaeans of Sicily he sold 
for slaves to be transported out of the island.— C. 153 — 156. 
^ There is another account of this affair, viz. that Gelon 
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The Corcyraeans behave very treacherously, c. 168. 
promi9ing that they will assist the allies, and ti^e Corey- 
then only sending sixty ships to Pylos and^®*°^* 
TsBnarum, to await the result of the war; 
intending, if the Persians are victorious, which 
is expected, to make a merit to them of not 
having assisted the Athenians; but in the 
event of the Greeks obtaining the victory, they 
mean to allege, in excuse for their not ap^ 
pearing at Salamis, that they were prevented 
by the Etesian winds from doubling Malea. 
This latter excuse they actually made when 
reproached by the Greeks for not having 
assisted them. 

The Cretans, being invited by the deputies c. 169. 
to join the allies, send persons to Delphi to are^induced 
consult the god, whose answer induces them the oracle t* 

^ I , withhold th( 

to withhold their assistance \ Although the succours. 



would have assisted the Greeks, had not Sicily been invaded 
by the Carthaginians under Amilcar ; whom Gelon afterwards 
conquered on the same day as the battle of Salamis. Amilcar 
disi^peared after the battle, and was never afterwards found : 
the Carthaginians say that he burnt hin^lf ; and they sdU 
0^6^ sacrifices to him.^-^C. 165^-^167. 

^ The god, in his answer, recalled to the recollection of the 
Cretans the judgments which had ftdlen on dieir nation for 
not avenging the death of Minos at Camicus ; whereas they 
had assisted Mendaus in punisldng the Trojans fo/e the rape 
of Helen. The circumstances were as follows :^— Minos having 
gone in search of Dedalus into Sicama, was there murdered ; 

g2 
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c. 172. Aleuadas had pledged the Thessalians to assist 
lia^ rel^i^ Xerxes (see C. 6), and Xerxes had supposed 
the congress that they spoke the sentiments of the whole 

to send a force . " * 

to guard the nation (see C. loO), yet the Thessalians now 
P^ o ym- py^yg clearly that they do not approve of the 
intrigues of the Aleuadse ; for they send am- 
bassadors to the isthmus, where the delegates 

* 

of Greece are assembled, and request them to 

ffoid a force to guard the pass of Olympus 

c. 173. against the invaders. The Greeks, in conse^ 

Ten thousand quence, send a force by sea to Alos of Achaea, 

men sent to ^ ' •' 

Tempe, where they disembark and march to Tempe, a 

pass between Mounts Olympus and Ossa. 

Here about ten thousand heavy armed Greeks, 

under Euaenetes and Themistocles, and the 

who soon re- Cavalry of the Thessalians, encamp. Being, 

wwned^by^ however, warned* by Alexander, king of Ma- 



in the course of time all the Cretans, except the Polichnitse 
and Prsesii, proceeded to Sicania, and besieged the city of 
Camicus for five years, at the end of which time th^ were 
compelled by famine to raise the siege and depart Being 
driven by a storm on the coast of lapygia, they founded Hyria, 
and changed their names to that of lapyges Messapii Crete, 
being thus deserted, was colonized by various people, princi- 
pally Greeks, who, in the third generation after the death of 
Minos, distinguished themselves at the siege of Troy. As a 
punishment for so doing, on their return from Troy, famine 
and pestilence attacked them ; and the island being a second 
time depopulated, the present were the third people who had 
inhabited it— C. 170, 171. 
' Herodotus thinks that they were terrified at hearing that 
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cedon, not to abide the coming of Xerxes, the Alexander, 
Greeks hastily retreat*. The Thessalians $i°f °^ ^^'^• 
being thus deprived of alUes, immediately go %}^^' 
over to the Medes, and are of great service to lians being de- 
them. In consequence of what had been said Medes/**"* 
by Alexander, the delegates hold a council, .-^* ^^^' , 
and determine to defend the pass of Thermo- the Greeks to 
pyl8e,"and station their navy at Artemisium^. and Artemi- 

As soon as intelligence is brought that the ^^""J; j^^ 
Persians are at Pieria, the congress at the ' 
isthmus breaks up, and some march to Ther- 
mopylae, whilst others proceed by sea to 
Arte!hiisium. At the same time the Delphians c. 178. 

t. .1 > 1 1 . The Delphians 

consult their oracle, and receive an answer consult &e 
which gives great encouragement to the *^"®^^* 
Greeks, viz. that " the winds would be power- 
ful allies to Greece." 

Ten ships of the Persian fleet sail from^ S;^^?' 

The Persian 

Therme towards Sciathus, and chase three ships sail to 

y-i» ir»i_ ^i_i-i 1. /r» Sciathus, and 

Grecian vessels which are on the look-out on capture three 
that island. Of these vessels, the first, a^^^^^^"*'^ 

' ' ships. 

Troezenian, is captured, and the handsomest c. 180. 



there was another pass leading into Thessaly from upper Ma- 
cedonia, across the Perrhsebi, to the town of Gonnus; by 
which pass the army of Xerxes really made its entrance into 
Thessaly.— C. 173. 

' This happened whilst Xerxes was at Abydos. — C. 174. 

* For the descr^tion of the situations of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium, see C. 176, which cannot well be abridged. 
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of her warriors, named Leon, sacrificed by the 

C. 181. Persians. The second, a ship of iEgina, is 

also taken after a desperate defence made by 

Pytheas, who is ahnost cut to pieces* The 

c. 182. third, an Athenian, runs aground at the moudi 

of the Peneus, and falls into the hands of the 

Persians ; but the crew escape, and find their 

The Athenians way overland to Attica. The Athenians at 

of t^, reSre Artemisium, being informed of these events by 

from Artemi- gj.^ signals from Sciathus, retreat from Arte- 

8ium to Chal- ^ ' 

cis. misium to Chalcis, intending to guard the 

Euripus. 

c. 183. Three of the barbarian ships having set 

fleet takes its up a column On a rock' called the Ant, be- 

station at Se- ^g^n Sciathus in Magnesia, the whole fleet 

pias m Mag- ^ ' 

nesia, quits its moorings at Therme, and takes its 

station at Sepias in Magnesia^, where it en* 

c. 188—191. counters a violent storm, which lasts three 

where it en- days and destroys ftill four hundred ships of 

counters a via- j ^ j r 

lent storm. war, besides an incalculable number of pro* 



^ This dangerous rock had been pointed out to them by one 
Pammon of Scyrus : the column was probably placed on it to 
answer the purpose of a buoy. — C. 183. 

^ LIST OF XEEXES' COMBINED FORCES. 

1207 ships — crews 200 men per vessel . . 241,400 

Fighting men on board the ships 30 \ 36 210 
men per vessel / ' 

8000 penteconters, etc. crews 80 men each 240,000 

Total of the sea forces 517,610 
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vision ships ^ At length the storm is lulled to 
rest by the incantations of the magi, and their 
sacrifices to Thetis and the Nereids ; or rathei', 
having spent its fury, sinks of its own accord. 
Meanwhile the Greeks at Chalcis, being in- ^ ^^^ 
formed of this calamity of the enemy, offer retin-n to Ai 
sacrifices to Neptune the saviour, and return 
to their station off Artemisium. 

The Persians, as soon as the storm has sub- The Persian 



Total of the sea forces 51 7,6) 

LAND FORCES. 

Infantry , 1,700,000 

Cavahry 80,000 

War chariots and camel riders 20,000 

Total of the land forces 1,800,000 

Sea force from Thrace and acyoiningl 04 OOO 

provinces / ' 

Land forces pressed into the service l 300 000 

on the march in Europe / ' 

Total of all the troops 2,641,610 
Servants, etc. * 2,641,610 



Grand Total 5,283,220 

Of all these men none was so noble in appearance as Xerxes 
himselt— C. 184, 187. 

' It is reported that the Athenians invoked Boreas in obe- 
dience to an oracle, which had commanded them to invoke 
their £Either-in-law to be their helper. Boreas, according to 
the Greeks, had married Orithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus. 
This disaster of the Persians was a source of great profit to 
Aminocles, a Magnesian, whose estate lay about Sepiasj and 
who picked up a vast quantity of treasure. — C. 189, 190. 
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fleet sails to sided, launch their ships and sail to Aphetae". 

c. m 195. Fifteen of the king's ships, under the command 

of Sandoces ^, mistake the Grecian fleet for their 

own, and are taken, and the crews sent in 

c. 19& chains to the isthmus. All the fleet, with the 

exception of these fifteen vessels, arrives safely 

c. 197—201. at AphetsB. Meanwhile Xerxes and the land 

lanJTS^^en^ forces, having marched through Thessaly and 

camp in the Achaia, arrive at Alos^ and thence proceeds 

terntoiy of ^ 

Trachis, and into Malis, and pitches his camp in the Tra- 
Z Sr^f ^ chinian territory ; the Greeks stationing them- 
Thennopyte. ggi^es in the pass of Thermopylae, called by 

the natives Pylae*. 
c. 202, 203. The Greek force consists of 300 Spartans 
Gr^Kf "^ under Leonidas% 500 Tegeans, 500 Manti- 



^ So called because Hercules was left here by Jason and his 
companions. — C. 193. 

^ This Sandoces had formerly been condemned to crucifisdon 
by Darius, but had been pardoned when on the cross. 

* At this place the guides related to Xerxes the following 
tradition: — That Athamas, the son of ^olus, planned the 
death of Phrixus, and on that account the eldest of his race for 
ever was forbidden to enter the prytaneum, on pain of being 
sacrificed. The same treatment is suffered by the descendants 
of Phrixus, because Cytissorus, son of Phrixus, rescued Atba- 
mas, (the murderer of his fisither,) who was about to be sacri* 
ficed. Xerxes, hearing this story, refrained from entering the 
grove. — C, 197. 

' For a description of the country round these stations, retd 
attentively C. 19S— -200. 

^ Leonidas ascended the throne of Sparta in consequence of 
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neans, 120 Orchomenians, 1000 Arcadians, 
400 Corinthians, !200 Phfiasians, SO Myenaeans, 
700 Thespians, and400Thebans^ beside»4000 
Phocians, and all the forces of the liocri 
Opuntii, who had been invited by the Greeks 
at Thermopylae to join their body. Proceed- C- 206. 
ing to Thermopylae with his 300 men, Leonidas unites tfaeXhe- 
imites to his troops the Thebans, who were tr^^ 
strongly suspected of favouring the Mede ; but 
nevertheless, do not think fit to refuse the in- 
vitation. The Spartans intend, after the Car- The reason 

whv so sYn&Il 

nean festival, in which they are now engaged, abodyofSpar- 
to join the war with their whole forces, and the S LeoS. 
rest of the confederates intend to do the same 
after the Olympic games. 

As the Persians approach the pass, the c. 207. 
Peloponnesians, being struck mth terror, pro- op^^Ji To 
pose that they should proceed to the Pelopon- {^^ other Pe- 
nesus, and guard the isthmus ; but this being resolves to 
violently opposed by the Phocians and Lo-^^-Jj^^'® 
crians, Leonidas gives his vote that they should 
maintain their present post, and send to the 
cities to request assistance. In the mean time c. 208, 209. 
Xerxes being informed by a spy, whom he had disfoverethe^^ 



his elder brother Cleomenes having died without issue, and 
his other brother Dorieus having died in Sicily (B. v, 46, 46). 
Leonidas had married the daughter of Cleomenes.— <!. 204, 
205. 
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s artans ^^^^ *^ reconnoitre the Greek .camp, that the 

combing their Lacedaemonians are employed in combing their 

Demaratus hair, he sends for Demaratus, who assures him 

XCTxwAe ^^^^ *^s ^ ^^ indication of their being deter- 

reason of their mined to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

c. 210. Having waited four days for the retreat of 

Thermopylae ^^ Greeks, Xerxes, on the fifth, despatches 

begins B. c. ^j^g Medes and Cissians to attack them. The 

480. 

Greeks are repeatedly charged, but stand firm, 
c. 211. and obUge the Medes to retire. Xerxes then 
^ert^^ orders up the dOdvarov under Hydames, who 
during two are also repulsed ; the Greeks pretending to 
retreat, and so drawing them into the pass, 
c. 212. ^^^ ^^^^ turning on them. On the following 
day the attack is resumed with the same suc- 
cess ; all the Greeks fighting, except the Pho- 
cians, who were stationed on the mountain to 
c. 213. guard the path. Whilst the Persians are thus 
Ephialtes ^ tept at bay, Ephialtes, a Malian*, comes to 

the Persians Xerxes and offers to shew him the path ' lead- 
over the moun- 
tains. 



* This Ephialtes afterwards, from fear of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, fled into Thessaly ; thence returning to Andcyra, he 
was slain by Athenades. — C. 213. 

^ There is another account given, viz. that the traitors who 
shewed the path to the Persians were Onetas and Corydallus ; 
but Herodotus does not believe this account — C. 214. 

The path had been originally discovered by the people of 
Malis, who had conducted by it the Thessalians upon the 
Phocians. — C. 215. 
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ing through the mountains^ Xerxes gkdly c. 215. 

accepts his offer, and sends Hydames and the 

troops under his command, with Ephialtes for 

their guide. After crossing the Asopus, and c. 217. 

marching the whole night, the Persians reach 

the summit of a mountain, where one thousand 

Phoceans are posted. These Phoceans discover c. 218. 

the Persians by the noise of the fallen leaves are attacked 

imder their feet, and starting up, are attacked ^^re""'^^ * 

by Hydarties, and obliged to fly to the highest 

point of the mountain. The Persians, taking The Persian 

no account of them, rapidly descend the mouii- ^^^^^* 

tain. Meanwhile the QreAs are warned of c. 219. 

their approaching fate, first by Megistias, a 

diviner ; secondly by some deserters, who bring 

an account of the circuit which the Persians 

have taken; and thirdly by the scouts, who 

run down from the hills at daybreak. The AlitheGree 

,^^1 • • ^1 • • < 11* 11 desert Leoni 

Greeks, on receivmg this intelligence, call a ^jag except t 
council of war; but being unable to agree iJ^^^^S^J^*' 
their opinions, some disband and proceed 
homewards, whilst only the Thespians and c. 222. 
Thebans remain with Leonidas ® ; the former 



" Leonidas is said to have himself sent away his allies, being 
unwilling that they should perish ; but to have reniained him- 
self in consequence of an oracle, which had foretold that 
" either Lacedsemon would be destroyed by the barbarians, or 
that their king would perish."— C. 220, 221. 

H 
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( 

of their own free wiD, the latter rather as 

hostages. 
C. 223. Xerxes, having made Ubations at sunrise^ 

theGte^^ ^ advances to the attack about noon'^; and being 
who remain encountered by the Greeks, (who, leaving the 

with Leonioas. '' \ c» 

wall which had hitherto protected them, ad- 
vance into the wider part of the gorge,) a 
desperate combat ensues : many are slain on 
both sides; some among the Persians are 
trampled to death, and others fall into the sea. 
C. 224. In the midst of the combat Leonidas dies, 

Leonid&s sl&in. _ i/»t» i it** » t 

C. 225. bravely fighting ; and on the Persian side two 
brothers of Xerxes are slain whilst contending 
with the Greeks for the possession of his body. 
The Greeks bear away the corpse, and repulse 
the enemy four times ; but while they are en- 
gaged in close combat, they receive information 
that the party of Persians commanded by Hy- 
dames, who are under the guidance of Ephi- 
Ontheap- altes, have arrived (see C. 215). This infor- 
thePereiwis '^^.tion compels them to retreat to the narrow 
""^®f %d^- part of the pass, and, passing to the other side 

nes, the Greeks ^ r j j r & ^ 

retire to a hil- of the wall to take up their position on a hil- 
they are dain. lock*, (all except the Thebans,) where they fight 



^ In order to allow time for the party under Hydames to 
descend the mountain. — C. 223. 

* This hillock is in the entrance, where now stands the lion 
of stone to the memory of Leonidas. — C. 225. 
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desperately until they are all, with the excep- 
tion of two persons', buried under the arrows 
of the Persians \ 

The Thebans under Leontiades' seeing the C. 233. 
Persians getting the upper hand^ separated surrender, a^ 
themselves from the Greeks, and stretching ^'^ ^'*"^®^- 
out their arms, surrendered at discretion to the 
Persians, who slay some of them, and mark the 
rest, including their general, with the royal 
brand. 

After the battle, Xerxes has a conversation c. 234—231 
with Demaratus, in which the latter gives him 
an account of Sparta and its citizens, and con- j^ 
eludes by advising the king to occupy the vises Xerxes 
island of Cythera, which Chilon had pronounced thera. 



' Namely Aristodemus, who afterwards regained his cha- 
racter at the battle of Platsea ; and Pantitis, who is said to 
have hung himself on account of the insults offered him at 
Sparta in consequence of his cowardice. — See Chap. 229 — 
232. 

^ Although the Spartans and Thespians all behaved thus 
bravely, yet Dieneces the Spartan most distinguished himself 
by his coolness. Next to him were Alpheus and Maron, 
Spartans ; and Dithyrambus, a Thespian. — C. 226, 227. 

Monuments were erected, with suitable inscriptions, by 
order of the Amphictyons, over the slain generally, and over 
the Spartans in particular ; and a third, in honour of Megistias 
the soothsayer, was erected by his Mend Simonides. — C. 228. 

' Eurymachus, the son of this Leontiades, was afterwards 
slain by the Platseans when the Thebans entered their city.— 
See C. 233, and Thucyd. B. ii, C. 2—5. 
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to be worse than useless to the LacedaemoniaBS, 

C. 237. Xerxes, howeve?, is dissuaded from doing so 

ftjg^gT*^ '^ by Achaemenes. The king passes through the 

He kirafte the ^®*^* ^^^ hearing that Leonidas was king and 

li^of Leoni- general of the Spartans, he orders his head to 

he cut off and exposed on a pole ; his great 

hatred to Leonidas prevailing over the habitual 

respect of the Persians for the dead'. 



' The Lacedaemonians knew of the mtended mvasion before 
the other Greeks, through Demaratus, who sent them intelli- 
gence of it. on a wooden tablet covered with wax ; which wax, 
at the suggestion of Goj^go, ^fe of Leonidas, was melted off 
and the writing discovered on the wood. — C. 239. 
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BOOK VIII. 

FROM THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS TO THE PROPOSALS MADE 
TO THE ATHENIANS BY MARD0NIU8. 

Meantime the combined Grecian fleet at c. 1—3. 
Artemisium, amounting to two hundred and ^^^ com- 
seventy-one ships ^ , exclusive of nine pentecon- mander in 

chief of the 
combined Gr 

cifln fleet* 

^ The whole combined fleet at Artemisium was thus 'com- 
posed. — C. 1, 2. 

Triremes. Penteconters. 
Athenians, with Platseans mixed 

among their crews .... 127 

Corinthians 40 

Megareans 20 

Chalcideans in vessels lent them 

by the Athenians .... 20 

iEginets 18 

Sicyonians 12 

Lacedaemonians 10 

Epidaurians 8 

Eretrians 7 

Troezenians 5 

Styreans 2 

Ceians 2 2 

Opuntian Locrians ^ . . , 7 

271 9 

h2 
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tersy is put under the command of Eurybi- 

ades^ the Spartan admiral ; the Athenians, in 

consequence of the unwillingness of the allies 

to serve under them^ prudently giving up the 

point*. 

C. 4. The Greeks who had come to Artemisium 

bribe Themis- being alarmed at the success of the Persians, 

^^"^nlhr* .and.deUberating on a retreat into the interior 

Greeks not to of Greece, the Euboeans (having first failed in 

desert their , t^ 

station. an attempt to prevail on Eurybiades) bribes 

c. 5. Themistocles with thirty talents, on the under- 

bribes thosT Standing that the fleet shall remain and engage 

who wished to tj^e enemy off Euboea. Themistocles bribes 

retreat, and •' 

prevails on Eurybiades with five talents^ and the Corin- 
thian admiral Adimantus with three talents; 
and by this means prevails on the allies to re- 



mam. 



main^ 



c. 6. In the mean time the Persians, being in- 

send two hun- formed that a few Greek ships are at Artemi- 
dred sWps sium, resolve to attack and exterminate them, 

rowid Eubcea, ^ ' 

to cut off the but decide on not attacking them on the even- 
Greeks. ^S ^^ their own arrival at Aphetae, lest the 



^ In after times, however, the Athenians deprived the 
Lacedaemonians of the command, alleging as a reason the 
arrogance of Pausanias. — C. 3, and Thucyd. B. i, C. 95. 

' The persons who received this money supposed that it 
came from the Athenians. Adimantus was at first unwilling 
to remain at Artemisium, until Themistocles swore that he 
would bribe him higher than the king would do, and made 
him a present of three talents of silver. 
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Greeks should escape in the dark. They c. 7. 
adopt the following plan : two hundred vessels 
are detached from the Persian fleet and sent 
round £uboea> with orders to stand up the 
Euripus, and block up the retreat of the 
Greeks, while the rest of the fleet attack them 
in front. The Greeks, being informed of these c. 8. 
movements by one ScyUias of Scione, (a diver, 
who is said to have dived from Aphetae to 
Artemisium, a distance of nearly eighty stades,) 
hold a council, and resolve to remain quiet 
all day, and after midnight to weigh anchor 
and proceed to meet the two hundred ships 
which are making round the island. The r 9 
Greeks, howeve^being tired of waiting tor^^^ 
the attack, resolve themselves to attack the of this by 

ScvUi&s flt- 

Persian fleet, which still remains at Aphetae. tack the Pei 
The Persians, considering the Greeks an easy ^^^ ^^ ^j^ 
prey, proceed to form a circle round them* : ^' 
the Greeks at a first signal also form them- The Persian 
selves into a circle, and at a second signal, p°^^*^^^^ *^ 
bear down on the prows of the enemy, which Greeks. 
are turned inward. The fleets are separated 



* Those lonians who were favourable to the Greeks were 
grieved, oonsidering their case desperate ; whilst those who 
were pleased at what had happened, contended who should 
receive a reward at the king's hands for first capturing aa 
Athfiniaa ship, the Atheaians being held in the highest esti- 
mation by the enemy. — C. 10. 
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by the approach of night, thirty Persian ships 

having been taken*. The Greeks make for 

Night puts an Artemisium and the Persians for Aphetse. A 

gagement ^^' violent storm arising after nightfall dreadfully 

Two hunted gjanns the Persians, and drives the two hun- 

Persian ships 

wrecked. dred ships (which had been appointed to sail 

round Euboea) on the rocks of that island ^ 

c. 14. The Grecian fleet being reinforced by the ar- 

again attack rival of fifty-three Attic ships, and encouraged 

!?^u °u^"-®' by the intelligence of the Persian loss, attack 

the barbanans. J o 

and destroy the CiUcian ships, and when night 
comes sail back to Artemisium. 
^ j^ On the third day, about noon, the Persian 

A third en- commanders, fearing the anger of Xerxes, of 

gagement, in, -ii-i^^i i 

which the vie- their own accord attack the Greeks, who re- 
fuL^ '^ °" * T^^^T^ quiet off Artemisium, whilst the enemy 

continues in line ; but on his forming a crescent, 
c. 16. they bear down and close vnth him. The 

forces, being pretty equally matched, fight 

^ Among the prisoners taken was Philaon, the brother of 
Gorgus, king of Salamis in Cyprus. Lycomedes, an Athenian, 
received the prize of valour, for being the first to take an 
enemy's ship. Antidorus the Lemnian was the only one of 
the Greeks who deserted from the Persians to the allies, and 
on that account the Athenians gave him an estate in Salamis. 
— C. 11. 

^ Herodotus piously ascribes this storm to the intervention 
of the gods, who wished to reduce the Persian force to an 
equality with that of the Greeks. — C. 13. 

These sea fights happened on the same days as the land 
fight at Thermopylae. — C. 15. 
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with great obstinacy ; many Grecian ships are 
destroyed, but a still larger number of barba* 
rians. At length both parties retire, and re- 
sume their former stations ^ In consequence c. 18. 
q( the injury which all the Greeks, and par- '^^If^^^ 
ticularly the Athenians, have sustained, the ^^^t- 
question of retiring into the interior is again 
agitated. By the advice of Themistocles they c. 19. 
kill all the cattle of Euboea^ in order to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy ; 
fires are also kindled by the same advice '^^ 

Meanwhile a scout arrives from Trachis c. 21. 
with intelligence of the defeat of the Greeks the abater 1 
at Thermopylae ; upon receiving which news J?®^°^^ 
the allies at Artemisium retreat without delay, tire. 
the Corinthians in the van and the Athenians 



' In this eagagexnent the Egyptians particularly distinguished 
themselves among the troops of Xerxes. Among the Greeks 
the most distinguished were the Athenians, and of them 
CHnias, the son of Alcibiades, and father of the celebrated 
Alcibiades, who equipped a ship with a crew of two hundred 
men at his own expense. — C. 17. 

* The Eubceans, neglecting the oracle of Bacis, had not 
removed any of their property from the island, or taken it 
hpito the fortified places.— C. 20. 

* The flocks were probably brought by the Euboeans to 
supply the fleet, and Themistocles advised taking away as 
many as th^ could. The fires were to be kindled probably as 
a bUnd to the enemy, who, no doubt, from the heights about 
Aphets, could see the fires of the Greek sailors at Artemisium, 
a distance of about ten miles. 
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c. 22. in the rear. Themistocles, wishing to gain 

Ties to detach over the lonians from the king^ carves on the 

from Aekinff ^^^^^ ^* Artemisium inscriptions, urging them 

to join him, or at least to fight languidly in the 

next action ; hoping by this measure either to 

detach the lonians from the king, or, if the 

inscriptions should meet his eyes, to render 

them objects of his suspicion, in consequence 

of which Themistocles hoped they might be 

excluded from the sea fights. 

c. 23. Xerxes, being informed of the retreat of the 

Contrivance of ^ , ' • u u-. . ^ XJ- ^• 

Xerxes to de- Greeks by an mhabitant ot Histiaea, as soon 
ceive the fleet ^^ j^g jg satisfied that the intelUgence is true, 

with respect to . . 

the number sails to Artemisium, and thence to Histiasa, of 

slain at Ther- , - i i ^ i . j ^i 

mopyls. which he takes possession, and ravages the 
c. 24. neighbouring country. Being desirous to de- 
ceive the fleet with respect to the number that 
fell at Thermopylae, he buries nineteen thou- 
sand of them, and leaving one thousand, gives 
permission to his men to go over and view the 
c. 25. field of battle. The clumsy device is however 
unsuccessful, the men being struck with the 
inconsistency of four thousand Greeks lying 
dead all in one place, whilst one thousand 
Persians were scattered all over the field, 
c, 26. Some Arcadian mercenaries, coming to offer 
their services to Xerxes, inform him that the 
Greeks are now celebrating the Olympic games, 
and that the prize is a wreath of olive ; upon 
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which Tritantaechmes, son of Artabanui^, re- 
marks on the hopelessness of conquering a 
people who contend not for money but for 
virtue. Meanwhile, immediately after the C. 27 and 29. 
battle of ThermopylaeJ the ThessaUans send a jjans propose 
herald to the Phoceans \ offering to avert the J^thePbS^eSid 
anger of the Persians from Phocis, on con- on condition of 
dition of receiving fifty talents of silver. This fifty talents. 
offer is rejected by the Phoceans, who assert C. 30. 

. . The proposal 

that it is as much m their power as in that of rejected. 
the Thessalians to pass over to the Medes, 
but that they scorn to do so*. 

The Thessalians, irritated at this speech, c. 31. 
lead the way for the Persians, who pass from ^® Thessa- 
Trachinia into Doris, of which territory a nar- the Persians 
row strip, about thirty stadia broad, Ues be- into Phocis. 
tween the territory of MaUs and that of Phocis*. 
This territory being friendly, is respected by 



^ The Thessalians hated the Phoceans for this reason. Having 
once made an inroad into Phocis, and shut up the Phoceans in 
Parnassus, one Tellius, a soothsayer, chalked over the armour 
of six hundred of the hravest among the Phoceans, who sally- 
ing out hy night, strike the Thessalians with panic, and easily 
rout them. The Phoceans likewise ruined the Thessalian 
cavalry hy concealing jars in a ditch at Hyampolis, wherehy 
the horses hroke their legs. — C. 27, 28. 

^ Herodotus thinks that their hatred of the Thessalians was 
the sole cause which prevented the Phoceans from joining 
Xerxes. — C. 30. 

' This tract was formerly called Dryopis, and is the mother 
country of the Dorians of Poloponnesus. — C. 31. 
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c. 32. the Persians and also by the Thessalians. On 

P* Phoceans ^j^^ approach of the Persians the Phoceana fly, 

some to the top of Parnassus, called Tithorea, 

but the greater part to Amphissa, a city of the 

c. 83. Locri Ozolas. The Persians march along the 

ton sev«i^ river Cephissus, burning the cities of Drymns, 

towns. Charadra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphicaea, 

Neon, Pedieae, Triteae, Elatea, HyampoHs, 

Parapotamii, and Abas, in which last city* was 

the temple of Apollo, which they plundered 

SomePhoceans and bumt. Some of the Phoceans are captured 

slaiiT ^d ^^^ slain, and many women brutally destroyed. 

«>me women Having passed beyond Parapotamii, the Per- 

c. 34. sians arrive at Panopese, where they divide 

The Persians .i • • . . . j* /» i_» -■ ^^i. 

atPanopeffidi- then* army mto two portions, oi which the 
vide Aeuranny gtronffcr body marches with Xerxes towards 

into two bodies, ° "^ 

of which one Athens, entering Boeotia on the side of Orcho- 
marches to- menus*. The other division marches with the 
^^^Ic.^t.^'"* assistance of guides against the temple at 
The other to Delphi^, ravaging every thing on their route. 
The Delphians, alarmed at the approach of the 
army, consult the oracle respecting the sacred 



* The whole population of Boeotia was on the side ci die 
Medes. Some Macedonian soldiers, sent by Alexander, and 
distributed about the towns, were the means of their preser- 
vation by making it evident^to Xerxes that the Boeotians were 
favourable to him. — C. 34. 

^ Xerxes, it seems, had obtained very accurate information 
concerning the amount of the treasures at Delphi. — C. 85, 
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treasure, which the god inform^ them he is 
himself able to preserve. They send their 
wives and children into Achaia. All the men, c. 35, 36. 
with the exception of sixty persons and the ^^the^i 
prophet Aceratus, either cUmb to the top of of Parnassus 
Parnassus, or withdraw to the Locrian town phissa. 
of Amphissa. 

When the barbarians arrive near the temple c. 37. 
of Minerva Prona&a, they are miraculously dis- are^outed. 
persed by crags falUng on them from the sum- 
mits of the mountain. The Delphiiuis seeing c. 38. 
them fly, descend, and slay great numbers. 
The rest fly into Boeotia*. The Greeks who xhe Greek 
had fled from Artemisium on hearing of the ^f ?* muster 

^ at Salamis. 

slaughter at Thermopylae, (Chap. 21,) are in- 
duced to sail to Salamis by the Athenians, who 
are anxious for an opportunity of withdrawing 
theur wives and children from Attica, and who 
moreover had heard that the Peloponnesians, 
instead of being in Boeotia, were engaged in 
fortifying the isthmus of Corinth. The allied C. 41. 
fleet touches therefore at Salamis ; and the send their fi 
Athenians, proceeding to their own country, ^^ ^^Jj 

and Salamis 
* Previously to this prodigy, the sacred armour had heen 
miracuously conveyed from the interior of the temple. The 
Persians also relate that they were pursued by two super-hu- 
man figures, who, the Delphians say, were the heroes Pfayla- 
cus, and Autonous. The crags still remained down to the 
time of Herodotus in the enclosure of Minerva Pronsea, where 
they fell.— C. 87—39. 

I 
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issue a proclamation for each of the Athenians 
to place his family in safety nf^here he could. 
Accordingly they send off their wives and chil- 
C. 42. dren to Troezen, iEgina, and Salamis^ The 
aUied fleet is joined at Salamis by several ships 
from Pogon of Troezen, where they had been 
ordered to muster ; so that the force is con- 
siderably larger than that which they had in 
the battle of Artemisium. The greatest num- 
ber and the best ships are suppUed by the 
Athenians ^ Whilst the cominanders from the 

7 They were the more inclined to do this, as a prodigy had 
lately happened in the Acropolis ; viz. the huge snake which 
resided there had of late not consumed the cake which was 
every month set out f(fr it This led the Athenians to suppose 
that the goddess had abandoned the citadel. — C. 41. 

* List of the ships at Salamis : — 











Ships. 


Pentecontert, 


^ /'Lacedflpmonians 
o' Corinthians 
*o J Sicyonians 
§ *» Epidaurians 






16 
40 










15 









10 





S i Troezenians 
a VHermionians 






5 









3 





Athenians 






180 





Megareans 








20 





Ambraciots 








7 





Leucadians 








3 





^ginetae 








30 





Chalcidians 








20 





Eretrians 








7 





Ceians 








2 


2 


Naxians 








4 





Styrians 








2 





Cythnians 








1 


1 


Crotoniatse 








1 





Melians 











2 


Siphnians 











1 


Seriphians 











1 



366 
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different places are sitting in council^ and de- Whilat the 

i»T_ ^ ., • X i» -T i» xT- commanders 

liberating on the propriety oi sailing tor the are deliberai 
isthmus, an Athenian arrives with intelligence jnlaretreati 
that the barbarians, having ravaged the whole the isthmus, 

, a messenflffii; 

country of Attica, and burnt Thespia and Pla- arrives, i^ 
tasa, had arrived at Athens, and in spite of the ^SiTca^S 
resistance of a few poor people, who had taken °^^^^f^\' 
refuge in the Acropolis (partly from want of 
means of removing, and partly because they 
supposed the oracle to mean by " wooden walls" 
the wooden barriers with which they fortified 
the place) had cUmbed into the Acropolis, and 
set fire to it after sacking the temple '. On C. 56, 

• . ^1 • • ^ 11* n .r. Thecommar 

receiving this intelligence, many ot the com- ers resolve i 
manders leave the council abruptly and go on ^^^^g*^^ 
board their ships, and the rest resolve to get 
the fleet under weigh for the isthmus. The- »« ^: ^'^\ 

, , , . Themistocle 

mistocles, communicating this resolution to prevails on 
Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, is strongly urged call another 

council. 



By sununing up the different component parts of the fleet, 
we find 366 to be the amount, which is twelve short of what 
Herodotus puts it at I see no explanation sufficiently satis- 
factory to account for the difference between the historian's 
assertion and the produce of the arithmetical computation. 

^ Xerxes, being in possession of Athens, sent a messenger 
to Susa, to announce his success to Artabanus. On the day 
after the capture of Athens he commanded the fugitive Athe- 
nians in his train, to sacrifice in the Acropolis ; when they 
went to do so, they found that a sacred olive which had been 
burnt the day before had sent out a shoot — C. 54 — 55, 
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C. 58. by him to resist it ; accordingly Themistocles 
goes on board the ship of Eurybiades, and pre- 

C. 59. vails on him to call another council. At this 
)f Adimantus. council Adimantus, the Corinthian commanr 
der^ taunts Themistocles, who answers him 
. c. 60. mildly, and then turns to Eurybiades, and 
dwells on the comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of fighting at Salamis or the isth- 
mus ; and being again taunted by Adimantus 

c. 61. with having no country, he gives vent to his 
anger, and after some severe observations on 

c, 62. *^® Corinthians, threatens to proceed with all 
his force to Siris in Italy, and colonize that 
place, ujiless the allies will consent to remain at 

C. 63. Salamis. The prospect of losing the assistance 
It is at length ^f ^jjg Athenians alters the views of Eurylnar 

resolved to re- ^ ^ "^ 

main at Sala- des, and it is at length resolved to remain at 
C. 64. Salamis. An earthquake at sunrise the next 
day determines them to offer prayers to the 
gods, and to Ajax, and Telamon, and also to 
send a vessel to i^gina to fetch the statues of 
iEacus and the rest of the ^acidae'. 

^ Dicsus, an Athenian fugitive, a person of some influence 
among the Persians, declared, that after the territory of Attica 
had been laid waste, he saw, when in company with Demara- 
tus, a cloud of dust, as of a concourse of people, and heard a 
sound like the hymn sung at the feast of Bacchus ; and that 
the dust changed to a cloud, which rising aloft bore away for 
Salamis. In this manner they learnt, that the sea forces of 
Xerxes were to be cut off — C. 65. 



mis. 
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The Persian soldiers who had been sent to c. 66, 
view the dead at Trachis, (see C. 24,) having '^^Th^ 
returned to Histiaea and remained there three ^®^^ 
days, the whole force stands down the Eu- 
ripus, and in three days more arrives at Pha- 
lerus ; the numbers both by sea and land being 
not less than when they arrived at Sepias and 
at ThermopylaB*. All being arrived at Athens, C. 67. 
(with the exception of the Parians, who are 
staying at Cythnus to watch the event of the 
war,) Xerxes being seated on his throne, and Xerxes con- 
having assembled the different tyrants andyeraicom- 
commanders, sends Mardonius round in order ^a^d^e^c 
to sound them, by enquiring of each individual engagement, 
whether battle should be given on the sea. misia. 
All advise battle except Artemisia, (see B. vii, C. c. 68. 
99,) who argues against it on the ground of the 
inferiority of the barbarian ships and crews to 
the Grecian. Xerxes is pleased with her ad- C. 69. 
vice but refuses to follow it; and thinking that 
the fleet had behaved badly at Artemisium on 



' Against those who perished in the storm, in the engage- 
ments at Thermopyls and Artemisium, Herodotus sets off the 
following nations who had not at that time joined the Persian 
forces, viz. the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, Boeotians, (with 
the exception of the Thespians and Platseans,) Carystians, An- 
drians, Teians, and all the rest of the islanders except the 
Naxians, Melians, Siphnians, Seriphians, and Cythnians. (See 
C. 46.)-^. 66, 

l2 
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account of his absence, he resolves on this oc- 
casion to be a spectator of the combat. The 
C. 70. signal being given for departure, the fleet gets 
under weigh, under weigh, and begins to form the line of 
^enl^^ht ^^^^^y ^^* ^^ overtaken by night. Meanwhile 
The Pelopon- the Greeks, especially the Peloponnesians, axe 
flw^wwen^ in great fear, considering that if conquered 
as those sta- they would be blockaded in the island, whilst 

tionedatthe . 

isthmus, are in then* own country lay at the mercy of the bar- 

S!"'"'"- barians, whose land forces are moving on to- 

wards the isthmus ; where the Peloponnesian 

army, as soon as they had heard of the death 

of Leonidas, had taken their station under the 

C.71. command of his brother Cleombrotus; hav- 

thrown across ing blocked up the pass of Sciron, and being 

t e isthmus, ^j^gjiy engaged in building a wall across the 

C. 74. isthmus^. A council being held, all the alliefi 

All in the fleet . ,, /, i a i • tt* • 

are clamorous ^ the fleet, except the Athenians, iiiigtnetae, 
excepHiT"* ^"^ Megareans, urged an instant departure to 
Athenians, Peloponnesus. In the midst of their disputes 

■^g^ets, and rr% . , , , , 

Megareans. Themistocles sends one Sicinnus (his children*s 
C. 75. tutor) to Xerxes to inform him that now is the 

Themistocles 

sends a notice time to attack the Greeks, who are divided 

of their situa- 
tion to Xerxes, 



' The nations who went to defend the isthmus with their 
whole forces were the Lacedsemonians, Arcadians, Eleans, 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, Trcezeniani, 
and Hermionians. The rest of Peloponnesus stood neutral, 
or rather was inclined to the Persian side. — C. 72, 78. 
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among themselves, and through fear debating 
about a retreat. The Persians, giving credit C. 76. 
to this message, first land a considerable body ately sends i 
of troops on the island Psyttalea*, lying be- J^^^^^'J 
tween Salamis and the main land ; and in the encloses the 

Greeks with 

next place, as soon as the night is half over, his fleet. 
get under weigh for Salamis, intending to en- 
close the west wing of the Greeks ; the squa- 
dron stationed about Ceos and Cynosura also 
gets under weigh, and occupies the whole 
strait as far as Munychia. The Greeks are 
stiU engaged in their disputes, when Aristides, c 78. 79. 

1111 1*111 .L* t* Aristiaes an 

who had been banished by ostracism from nounces thei 
Athens, crosses over from i^gina, and magna- ^^^jigg*** 
nimously imparts to Themistocles (his personal 
enemy) that he has beei^ an eyewitness of the 
Greeks being completely surrounded by the 
enemy, and of a retreat being now impractica-^ 
ble. Themistocles advises him to go in person C. so. 
and make this known to the council. Aristides c. 81. 
follows his advice ; and having informed them 
of what he has witnessed, immediately with- 
draws. As soon as he is gone, the disputes 



^ They landed troops on Ps3rtta]ea for this reason, that 
when, daring the en^^agement, the men and wrecks should he 
drifited thither, the troops might destn^ those of the Greeks 
and save those of the Persians. — C. 76. 

Herodotus mentions in t^ place an oracle of Bacis, which 
seems to have obtained great credit with him. — See C. 77. 
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begin afiresh; the majority not believing the 
C 82. report. But at length all doubt is removed by 
mfomed by ^^^ arrival of a trireme^ manned by Tenian de- 
^^BmvBi of serters, commanded by Panaetius^ who brings 
n-ter. an account of the whole truth*. The Ghreeks 

^' ^' immediately prepare for the contest, and are 
harangued by Themistocles, who concludes 
by ordering them all on board. Whilst they 
are embarking, the trireme arrives, which had 
c. 84. been sent to JEgma. to fetch the ^acidae. As 
alamis begins ^^^^ ^^ ^^^J ^^^ under weigh, the Persians 
!^^ ^'^ bear down on them, and the Grreeks back their 
oars and make for land : but Aminias an Athe- 
nian attacks one of the enemy's line ; his ship 
being entangled, the rest of the allies proceed 
to his assistance, and so the engagement be- 
c. 85. comes general*. The Phoenicians are drawn 
up against the Athenians (who occupy the 
western wing towards Eleusis.) The lonians' 

^ Herodotus says that this vessel, and die Lemnian shqp 
which had before deserted to them when off Artemisitmi, com- 
plete the total number of three hundred and eighty sail ; of 
which number the fleet had originaUy wanted twa — C S% 
See also C. 48, and note. 

' The .^Sginetse say that the action was begun by the vessd 
which had been sent to fetch the Maddse firom .£gina : diere 
is another story of an apparition of a woman, who reproached 
the Greeks widi their cowardice, and cheered them on to the 
battle.— C. 84. 

' Some few of whom fought ill, according to die adyice 
which Themistocles had given them. — C. S5 ; see also C 22. 
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are opposed to the Lacedaemonians (who hold C. 86. 
the eastern wing towards Piraus.) The main Ss^^'Z 
portion of the enemy's fleet at Salamis is run ^^^^*; 
down, and disabled by the Athenians and ginetaB. 
JEginetaB; although the. barbarians behaved 
much more bravely here than at Artemisium4 c. 87. 
Herodotus does not profess to be very accu-ij^^J^of^ 
rately acquainted with the details of this action, ^^^^^ 
but mentions the behaviour of Artemisia, who 
being chased by an Attic ship, bore down upon 
a vessel of the king's fleet, and thus deceived 
her pursuers, who concluded her either to be- 
long to the Grecian fleet, or to be deserting c. 88. 
from the barbarians. Xerxes, who supposed 
that the ship sunk was an enemy's, bestowed 
great praise on Artemisia. 

In this action fell Ariabignes, brother of C. 89. 
Xerxes. Most of the Greeks whose ships Penians 
were wrecked escape by swimming, but many drowned. 
of the barbarians being unable to swim are Great confus 
drowned. Great confusion is caused among <^*"«®d ^y ?! 

^ rearward shi 

the barbarians by then- rearward ships press- pressing on 

T-«i X xi- ^ x* 8 V whilst the vs 

mg on whilst the van are retreating . Xerxes ^^ retreatin 

C. 90. 



> Amidst this confusion, some of the Phoenicians, who had 
lost their ships, charged the lonians before Xerxes with 
cowardice and treachery. Whilst they were speaking, a Samo- 
thracian ship sunk an Attic, and being herself sunk by a ship 
of /Bgina, the crew drove the men off the deck of their assail- 
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seated at the foot of the mountain ^galeos^ 
with his secretaries by his side^ causes the 
names of all who distinguish themselves in the 
battle to be written down. 
C. 91. The barbarians, befidnnin£C to fly, are inter- 

ThoTO ships t 7r^ , 1 . , 

which escape cepted by the i^ginetae, who succeed m de- 

the Atfaeniflns . • i i ^i a ^i • 

are cut off by stroying such vesseis as escape the Athenians. 

*^ ^^o^*®* The ship of Themistocles, and an iEginetan 
vessel commanded by Polycritus the son of 
Crius, being both in pursuit of enemies, meet 
broadside to broadside, when Polycritus takes 
the opportimity of jeering Themistocles on ac- 
count of the reproach of Medism which he had 
> C. 93. cast on the JEsmeted^ . In this engagement the 

The^ginetffi ,. . .\ , , ^^^, , 

and Athenians most distmgmshed among the Crreeks are the 

^?8hed hTthe ^ginetae ; next to them the Athenians. Of 

%^^ individuals, the most remarkable are Polycritus 

ofiSgina, Eumenes and Aminias^ of Athens. 



ant, and themselves got on board of her. Xerxes seeing this, 
ordered the heads of the Phoenicians to be struck oS, be^uue, 
being cowards themselves, they had dared to accuse brave men. 
— C. 90. 

' The ship which Polycritus was in pursuit of was a Sido- 
nian, which had on board Pytheas, who had been taken off 
Sciathus (see B. vii, C. 181). Being thus retaken, he returned 
to iEgina.— -C. 92. 

^ Aminias had chased the ship of Artemisia, but had given 
up the chase, not knowing whose ship it was ; otherwise he 
would have continued it until one or other party was takoi, 
because a reward of ten thousand drachmae had been pTomiaed 
to whoever should take her alive. — C. 93. 
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Adimantus and his Corinthians are said by the C. 94. 
Athenians to have fled from the action, and to thians said to 
have been recalled by a galley, which was sent ^^ ^®^* 
miraculously, as it is supposed. But this the charge. 
Corinthians utterly deny, and contend that 
none behaved more bravely than themselves ; 
and the rest of Greece bears testimony to them. 

Aristides the Athenian, taking with him a c. 95. 
number of the troops who had been stationed j "^^ psyt" 
alons the shore of Salamis, lands at Psyttalea, *f^^^» puts to 

° ... death the Per- 

and slaughters all the Persians in the island, sians on the 
The fight being ended, the Greeks, after haul-- c\ 96. 
ing ashore at Salamis such of the wrecks as 
are still in that quarter, hold themselves in 
readiness for another action. Many of the 
wrecks are driven ashore at CoUas, thereby 
fulfilling several oracles, particularly one spoken 
by Lysistratus of Athens. 

Xerxes, meanwhile, fearing that some of the C. 97. 
lonians may suggest to the Greeks, or the of a retreat, 
Greeks themselves take it into their heads, to J^^^^.^^^ 

' his intentions. 

make for the Hellespont and break the bridge, 
begins to think of a retreat. Wishing, how- 
ever, to conceal his design from the Greeks 
and his own people, he throws a mound across 
to Salamis, and makes preparations as if about 
to renew the engagement : he also sends mes- Messengers 
sengers to Persia with an account of his defeat*. '""* *" ^'''^' 

'* For an account of the manner in which expresses are for- 
warded in Persia, see C. 98. 
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c. 99. These messengers find the people Fejoicing on 
account of their having lately heard of the cap- 
ture of Athens hy Xerxes ; hut their joy is 
turned into sorrow on hearing of his defi^ 
the whole blame of which they throw on Mar- 
c. 100. donius. Mardonius, aware that he must incur 
posals of ^^Sar- *^® blame for having persuaded the king to 
donius. tijjin his arms against Greece, and wishing, if 

possible, to subdue Greece, or at least to die 
in the attempt, proposes that Xerxes shaQ 
himself either invade Peloponnesus or return 
home, and leave him (Mardonius) in command 
101— 103 and of three hundred thousand choscn men. Xerxes 
The /tte of ^^^s^^s ^^s coimcil, and chiefly Artemisia, and 
them accepted, finding that she approves of the second j»o- 
posal of Mardonius, he calls Mardonius, and 
commands him to select fi*om the army what- 
ever troops he pleases*. 
The Persian At night, by command of Xerxes, the fleet 
weigh^^""^^^g®*s under weigh to return to the Hellespont 
Near Zoster they mistake some small promon- 
tories for ships; but perceiving their error, 



^ Xerxes intrusted some of his sons to Artemisia to be con- 
veyed to Ephesus ; sending also with them one HermotimiiSy a 
Pedasian. This Hermotimus had in his youth been castrated 
and sold for a slave by Panionius, a Chian ; whcMn he after- 
wards metat Atarneus, in Mysia, and having treacherously in- 
vited him and his £Eunily to Sardis, revenged himself by treat- 
ing them all in the same manner as the father had senred fcim- 
T-C. 104—106. 
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they are reassured, and continue their voyage. 
At daybreak the Greeks, seeing the land forces C. 108. ^ 
at their posts, conclude that the fleet is still by the Greeks 
there ; but being informed that it has departed, ^J^ ^ ^"' 
they prepare for a chase, and sail in pursuit as 
far as Andros, where, failing to overtake the 
barbarians, they hold a council. Themistocles 
proposes that they shall steer between the 
islands direct towards the Hellespont, and de- 
stroy the bridges. Eurybiades opposes this 
motion; dwelling on the danger of shutting 
Xerxes up in Europe, and proposing that they The Greeks 
should let him depart, and afterwards dispute pursuing them 
with him in his own country. With this pro- ^^ ^*^^®^- 
posal the other Peloponnesian commanders 
agree. Themistocles, finding himself opposed, C. 109. 

. . Behaviour of 

alters his plan, and persuades the Athenians Themistocles. 
to return to their coimtry, and apply them- 
selves to the repair of their houses and the 
tillage of their land, and in the spring to sail 
for the Hellespont and Ionia. He then sends C. no. 
Sicinnus (see C. 75) and others to Xerxes with 
a message, signifying that he had withheld the 
Greeks from destroying the bridges*. 

The Greeks having resolved to proceed no cm. 



* Themistocles did this for the purpose of securing an asy- 
lum in Persia in case he should he disgraced at Athens. — C. 
109. See also Thucyd. B. i, C. 130, etc. 

K 
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Xerxes 
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Thessaly. 



C. 114. 



C. 115. 
Xerxes reach- 
es the Helles- 
pont in forty- 
five dajrs. 



farther, blockade Andros, because the An- 
drians had refused to give money on the de- 
mand of Themistocles. By dint of threats, 
Themistocles succeeds in extorting large sums 
from the Carystians and Parians, and probably 
from many other islanders *. 

Xerxes, meanwhile, under the escort of 
Mardonius, (who judges it expedient to winter 
in Thessaly, and open a campaign against Pe- 
loponnesus in the spring,) marches through 
Boeotia into Thessaly, where Mardonius se- 
lects his three hundred thousand men*. Whilst 
Xerxes is in Thessaly, a Spartan herald is sent 
to him (in obedience to the oracle) to demand 
satisfaction for the slaughter of Leonidas. 
Xerxes, smiling, refers him to Mardonius; 
who, he says, will give them such satisfaction 
as becomes them. 

Xerxes, leaving Mardonius in Thessaly, 
continues his march, and in forty-five days 
arrives at the Hellespont, with hardly a rem- 
nant of his army. Many had died by the way 
from disease, brought on by using improper 



^ Carystus was afterwards ravaged by the Greeks. — See C. 
121. 

' Viz. the " immortals," (with the exception of Hydames 
their commander,) the Persian cuirassiers, and one thousand 
horses ; together with the entire forces of the Medes, Sacs, 
Bactrians, and Indians. — C. 113. 
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food; some were left sick in Thessaly, at Siris 
of Paeonia, and in Macedonia. The sacred car of 
Jupiter, which he had left in Macedonia, was 
never recovered, having been, as the people .. 
asserted, stolen by the Thracians. Here a C. 1_,. 
Thracian king of the Bisaltae and Crestonians, S 

seeing his six sons return, (whom he had for- " 

bidden to follow Xerxes,) plucks out their 
eyes. 

At the Hellespont many more of the men c. 117. 
die from repletion, provisions being ftirnished men die -ti 
more plentifully than before. ^®st acoomj 

—,,, . ny him to S 

Finding the bridges destroyed by a storm, dis. 
they prepare to cross on ship board ; and at 
length arrive at Sardis^ The Greeks, being c. 121. 
unable to reduce Andros, sail to Carystus, and 
having ravaged that island, return to Salamis. 
Here they set apart three Phoenician triremes. Offerings mj 
one to be sent to the isthmus, another to be the Greeks, 
consecrated at Sunimn, and a third to be dedi- 
cated to Ajax at Salamis. Having divided the 
spoil, they send the first-fruits to Delphi, out 
of which a statue, twelve cubits high, is made. 



^ Herodotus here relates an improbable story of Xerxes 
sailing from Eion on the Strymon, being overtaken by a storm, 
and saved from destruction by the devotion of some of his fol- 
lowers, who leaped overboard. Herodotus give his reasons 
for not believing this account, and for concluding that Xerxes 
visited Abdera with his army. — C. 118 — 120. 
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C. 1 22. The god being consulted as to whether the offer- 
ings were pleasing to him, replies that those of 
all the Greeks are so except those of the JEgi- 
netae ; who accordingly, at his command, ofier 
■ V ^' ^^^' three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast. At 
the isthmus the Greeks hold a ballot, in order 
to adjudge the prize of valour to the best and 
second best individuals who had distinguished 
themselves. Each commander ffives the first 

The second . ° . . 

prize of valour vote to himself; but the second prize is voted 
Themistocles. ^V ^ large majority to Themistocles ; conse- 
quently the first prize remaining imdecided, 
the second cannot be awarded. 
C. 124. Themistocles, disgusted at this partiality, re- 

goes to Sparta, tires to Lacedsemon, where he is greatly hon- 

where he re- , . . ^i /» t ^t_ j i» 

ceives hon- orcd, receivmg a wreath ot olive as the reward of 



ours. 



wisdom and skill, whilst Eurybiades receives 
the same as the reward of valour. Themisto- 
cles besides receives a splendid chariot, and is 
escorted by three hundred chosen Spartans as 
C. 125. far as Tegea. On his return to Athens he is 
his return. reviled by Timodemus of Aphidnae, to whom 
C. 126. he makes a severe reply. Meanwhile Artaba- 
zus, the son of Pharnaces, had at the head of 
sixty thousand men escorted Xerxes to the 
ArtabMus be- Hellespont. The king being in safety, he 
daea, marches back to Pallene, and besieges Potidaea, 

the inhabitants of which place had thrown off 
the Persian yoke as soon as they heard of the 
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defeat at Salamis and retreat of the king. Sus- C. 127. 
pecting that the inhabitants of Olynthus are dons after ai 
meditating the same thins, he besieges that unsuccessful 

° ^ ^' ° ^ attempt. 

town also. Having taken it, he conveys the in- 
habitants (Bottiaei) to a marsh, where he mas- 
sacres them, and gives the city to Critobulus 
and the Chalcidic tribe. Artabazus being c. 128. 
anxious to reduce Potidaea, communicates with 
Timoxenus of Scione, who agrees to betray the 
place ; but their means of communication being 
discovered ^ the plan fails. After three months c. 129. 
expended in the siege, the barbarians, taking 
advantage of a great ebb of the sea, endeavour 
to ford across the bay to Pallene® ; but a swell 
suddenly coming on, most of them are drowned. 
Artabazus leads the survivors to join Mardo- He joins Ma 
nius in Thessaly. The surviving portion of Thessaly. 



^ They had communicated by means of letters attached to 
arrows, which were shot into the city and hack into the camp 
in return ; one of these happening to wound one of the hesieged, 
was examined and the plot discovered. But the besieged, 
were unwilling to punish Timoxenus, out of respect to the 
pople of Scione. — C. 128. 

> Potidaea was situate exactly on the isthmus which joins 
the peninsula of Pallene to the main land ; so long, therefore, 
as Potidaea remained uncaptured,^ the barbarians, who had no 
fthips, could not march into the peninsula in order to chastise 
the rest of the inhabitants of that quarter, who had all revolted 
firom the king. With this intention, and probably likewise to 
take Poddaea itself in the rear, a detachment attempted to ford 
over when an opportunity was offered them by the ebb of the sea. 

k2 
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C. 130. Xerxes's naval armament goes into winter 

The remnant ^ ° ^ ^ 

of the Persian quarters at Cyme^ and at the beginning of 
w^tCT^qua^*** spring collects at Samos, where some of the 
ters at Cymd, ghips had wintered. 

and in the ^ 

spring collects Here they remain, having in all three hun- 
dred ships imder the command of Mardontes, 
Artayntes, and Ithamitres, nephew of Artayn- 
tes, and keep watch over Ionia, lest it should 
rebel. The barbarians, although quite despond- 
ing with respect to naval affairs, feel confi- 
dent that Mardonius will be victorious by land. 
The Greek ^^ *^^ Other hand the Greeks are roused by 

fleet assembles finding that at the approach of spring Mardo- 
der the com- nius is still in Thessaly. The land forces are 
tychides. " ^^^ Y^^ mustered ; but the fleet, amounting to 
one hundred and ten sail, under Leotychides, 
proceeds to i^gina. Xanthippus commands 
c. 132. tjjg Athenians. All the ships beinff assembled, 

Ambassadors x- o 

sent from lo- 'ambassadors (who had before gone to Sparta) 
Greeks. come from the lonians, beseeching the Greeks 

at iEgina to come and liberate the lonians ^ 
The Greeks Fear however of running into unknown dangers 
as tar^aTDe- prevents the Greeks from sailing farther than 
^^ Delos. Meanwhile Mardonius being desirous 



^ These ambassadors, origfinally seven in number, had con- 
spired the death of Stratis, tyrant of Chios ; but the plot being 
discovered by the treachery of one of the conspirators, the 
other six fled from Chios, and went first to Sparta and then 
to iEgina.-— C. 132. 
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of marching from Thessaly, sends a man of 
Europus, named Mys^ to consult the different C. 133--13( 

1 1 ^ ' 1 ^1 r -r Mardnius 

oracles ; and having read the answers oi each, having con- 
sends as ambassador to Athens, Alexander the o^^igg^g^Jj 
son of Amyntas, a Macedonian ^ (see B. v, C. Alexander o 
21,) whom he selects for this mission for two Athens, 
reasons, 1st, because Alexander is aUied to the 
Persians by the marriage of Bubares, a Persian, 
with Gygaea, Alexander's sister ; and 2ndly, be- 
cause Alexander is connected by hospitality 
and service with the Athenians. Mardonius 
hopes in this way to bring over the Athenians 
to his side (which probably the oracles advised 
him to do.) 

Arriving at Athens, Alexander addresses to c. 140—14; 
the Athenians a speech, in which he strongly there^^^^^^° 
advises them to make peace with Mardonius. 
The Lacedaemonians, hearing of Alexander's 
mission to Athens, had sent ambassadors thi- 
ther, who arrive on the same day as Alexander 

' This Mys visited Lehadea,.and descended to Trophonius. 
He also visited Ahse in Phocis, and Ismenian Apollo, and 
Amphiaraus in Thehes ; also Apollo Ptous, whose temple is 
north of the lake Copais, near the city Acrsephia. At this 
place the oracle speaks to him in the Carian language. — C. 134, 
135. 

* The seventh progenitor of this Alexander was Perdiccas, 
who acquired the sovereignty of the Macedonians in the fol- 
lowing manner. Three brothers, Gauanis, Aeropus, and Per- 
diccas, fled from Argos to lllyria, and thence into upper Mace- 
donia, and arriving at the town of Lebaea, they hired themselves 
as servants to the king. The bread which the king's wife set 
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is admitted to audience, (the Athenians having 
purposely put off the audience, in expectation 
of them). These ambassadors address the 
Athenians, strongly urging them not to join 
the Medes. The Athenians reply to Alexander, 
sending a message of defiance to Mardonius : 
they also reply to the Spartans, who had sus- 
pected their attachment to the Grecian cause. 



out for Perdiccas always swelling to double its first size, the 
king considers it a miracle, and commands the young men to 
leave the country. They demand their wages, and he, point- 
ing to the sun- shine which came down the chimney, declares 
that he will give them no wages but that Perdiccas accepts 
the omen, and traces with his knife the outline of the sun's 
rays on the floor. The king sends horsemen in pursuit of the 
brothers, who escape, and take refuge near the gardens of 
Midas, whence they sally and subdue Macedonia. — C. 137 
—139. 
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FROM THE REJECTION OF THE PROPOSALS OF MARDONIUS 
BT THE ATHENIANS TO THE CAPTURE OF 8E8TOS. 

Mardoniu3, as soon as Alexander returns q^ j 
with the answer of the Athenians, leaves Thes- Mardomusa 

' vances agair 

saly and marches rapidly against Athens ; Athens. 
Thorax of Larissa, (one of the Aleuadae men- 
tioned at B. vii, 6,) who had joined tlve escort 
of Xerxes in his flight, now accompanying 
Mardonius. The army having reached Boeotia, c. 2. 
the Thebans endeavour to dissuade Mardonius 
from advancing, strongly urging him to remain 
in Boeotia, and by sending money to the chief 
men in the Grecian states distract Greece, 
which would thus become an easy prey. Mar- q 3 
donius, however, rejects their advice, and ^e rejects t 

' «' advice of the 

pushes on to Athens, which he finds deserted, Thebans, 
(most of the inhabitants Ipeing at Salamis,) and 
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and takes pos- takes possession of it ten months after its first 

Athens ° Capture by Xerxes. Being at Athens, he sends 

C. 4. Murychides to Salamis with the same proposals 

whence he •' * ' 

sends an am- as he had formerly made through Alexander, 

hassadortoSa- •.. .1^.1 11 1 •■■ 

lamis with pro- hopmg that they would now be received more 

A^e^^*n*^^ favourably, the whole of Attica being in his 

C. 5, power. The overtures of Mardonius being laid 

^^e/eSedT^^ before the Athenian council, Lycidas proposes 

that they shall be received and referred to the 

commons. For this proposal Lycidas is stoned 

to death by the mob ; and his wife and children 

meet the same fate at the hands of the women. 

Murychides is allowed to return without iiyury. 

Q g The Athenians had remained at Athens as long 

^^^ 'S^ A^ii ^^ ^^^y ^^ ^^y hope of a Peloponnesian force 
nians had eva- coming to their aid ; but at length, seeing the 

cuated Athens. . j. /» xt_ -o i • xi_ 

Amhassadors tardmess oi the Jreloponnesians, they cross 
sent by them ^ygj. ^^ Salamis, sendinff at the same time am- 

toLacedaemon. ' ^ 

bassadors to Lacedaemon, to rebuke the Lace- 
daemonians for not having marched with them 
to oppose the enemy in Boeotia, and to put 
them in mind of the offers which Mardonius 
Q 7 had made to the Athenians in case they would 
desert the cause of Greece. At this time the 
Lacedaemonians are engaged in celebrating the 
Hyacinthia, and at the same time are employed 
in raising their wall at the isthmus. 

The Athenian ambassadors being arrived at 
Lacedaenion, bringing with them deputies firom 
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Megara and Plataea, go to the ephori, and lay 
before them the offers which Mardonius had 
made to the Athenians, reproaching them with 
their past misconduct, and urging them to send 
troops without delay, so- that they might meet 
tl^e barbarian in Attica, and give him battle in 
the Thriasian plain. 
, The ephori having heard this message, put C. 8. 

rt> . 'j. J al J n . 1 The Laceds 

ott answermg it day after day for ten days ; monians put 
the Peloponnesians working all the time earn-®^^^"^^*^^ 

* ® an answer. 

estly at the wall, which is now nearly com- 
pleted \ 

At last, Chileus of Tegea, a man of great • c. 9. 

, By the advi< 

influence at Lacedaemon, advises the ephori of Chilauso 
not to displease the Athenians, and induce thoSn/nw 
them to ioin Mardonius. The ephori take his a^e sent to t 

"^ ^ ^ ^ ... assistance oi 

advice ; and without giving any intimation to the Athenia 
the Athenian ambassadors, send off five thou- 
sand men (each attended by seven Helots) by 
night, under the command of Pausanias, the 
son of Cleombrotus*, acting as guardian for 



^ Herodotus thinks that the anxiety of the Lacedaemonians 
lest the Athenians should join the Mede, when Alexander 
brought proposals to them, arose from the circumstance of 
their wall being then in an unfinished state. — C. 8. 

' Cleombrotus, the father of Pausanias, had led back the 
army from the isthmus, being alarmed by an eclipse of the sun, 
and shortly after had died. — C. 10. 
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Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas. Pausanias 
associates with him in the command Eurynax, 
cm. the son of Dorieus'. The next day the am- 
bassadors appear before the ephori, and being 
ignorant of what had happened, threaten that 
the Athenians will join the Medes ; upon which 
They are fol- they are informed of the truth, and proceed as 

lowed bv sue 

thoiwandhea- f^st as possible to join the troops, taking with 
yy-anned them six thousand heavy-armed men, chosen 

troops. •' ' 

among the LacedaBmonians resident round 
c. 12. Sparta. The Argives having got inteUigence 
having re- ofthis, send the swiftest of their couriers to 
gen^o?[^' inform Mardonius of their having been unable 
from the Ar- to prevent the Spartans from marching, 'as they 
^''"' had promised to do, and urging him to retire 

c. 13. as quickly as possible. On receiving this inti- 
Athens'havinff ^^^^^^ Mardonius retreats from Attica, having 
first destroyed first set fire to Athens, (which he had hitherto 

all the build- 
ings, spared, in hopes of being able to bring the 

Athenians to terms,) and destroyed every 
building in it. His reasons for retreat are 
these : that the Attic territory was not practi- 
cable for cavalry ; and that, if defeated, he 
could only retreat through defiles, where a 
very small force might cut him oflT. 



* Dorieus, the son of the first wife of Anaxandrides, king of 
Lacedaemon.— See B. v, 42, and B. vii, 205. 



% 
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Whilst on his march, intelligence is brought C. 14. 
him that one thousand Lacedaemonians are ^^^ M^ris 
arrived at Megara. Wishing to intercept them, 
he enters Megaris, which was the most remote 
westerly country to which the army under 
Mardonius advanced. Tidings, however, ar- C. 15. 
riving soon after that the Greeks are assembled thattheGree 
at the isthmus, Mardonius marches back again aul^^sthnH 
through Decelea, and thence by Sphendale, ^^ marches 

® . ./I' ' backagainm 

Tanagra, and Scolus, into the land of the The- the Theban 
bans ; where, through urgent necessity, he is "* ^' 
compelled to cut down the trees of the The- 
bans, although a friendly state, in order to 
erect a rampart for his army, to which he may 
retire in case of a defeat. His camp lying along 
the river Asopus, extends from Erythrae to the 
Plataean territory*. Of this camp about ten He fortifies! 
stades on each side are fortified by a wall. *^*™^' 
Whilst the Persians are employed thus, Atta- 



* Plataea, Hysis, and Erythrae are on the right hand side of 
the Asopus, going down, whereas Mardonius's camp was on 
the left hand. Herodotus, wishing to give an idea of the ex- 
tent of Mardonius's camp, and not finding on the left of the 
Asopus any places that might fix the attention of his readers, 
has determined it by a reference to the places opposite. There- 
fore the posidon of the Persian -camp was this : " it began on 
the Theban side of the Asopus, opposite to Erythrae, extended 
up the bank of the river about three miles and a half, to the 
territory of Platsea ; stretching in ft'ont of Hysise, situate on 
the opposite side of the river." 
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ginus, a Theban, invites Mardonius and fifty 

of his officers to a feast ; at which a Persian 

predicts, to one Thersander, an Orchomenian, 

the total overthrow of the barbarian army. 

c. 17, 18. Soon after Mardonius's arrival at Thebes, 

Phwian^^^ one thousand heavy-armed Phoceans, under 

^^: Harmocydes, join him. Mardonius orders 

Their treat- J ^ J 

ment them to take a position by themselves on the 

plain, and surrounds them with his cavaby, 
who make as if they would throw their javelins 
at them. The Phoceans, however, behave 
with so much resolution, that Mardonius calls 
off his men, and commends the valour of the 
c. 19. Phoceans. The Peloponnesians having reached 
nesiansjointhe ^^^ isthmus, encamp there ; and as soon as 
Ele^b^^ ^* they find that the victims are favourable, pro- 
whence they ceed to Eleusis, where they are joined by the 
to ErythrsB, Athenians. The combined Greek army then 
^thaMxm"^^" arrives at Erythrae in Boeotia, and encamps at 
c. 20. the foot of mount Cithaeron. Mardonius, seeing 
that they do not come down into the plain, sends 
a detachment of cavalry under Masistius, who 
C-.21. charge the Greeks by squadrons. The Me- 
tacks them, gareans being hard pressed, send for relief to 
the commanders of the combined forces, and 
are reinforced by a party of three hundred 
Athenian volunteers under Olympiodorus. 
C. 22. These take up a station in the van of all the 
Greeks, having the archers with them. As the 
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cavalry is charging, the horse of Masistius 
being struck by an arrow rears and throws its 
rider, who is slain by the Greeks. A violent ^"^ j? ^^^" 
dispute takes place for the body, and continues . 
until the arrival of reinforcements to the • 
Greeks, when the barbarians are compelled to The bar 
fly, leaving the body of Masistius on the field. ^""^ c!^* 
On their return to the camp they throw the Mourning in 

. « , . ^^^ Persian 

whole army into the greatest grief by relating camp for Ma- 
the death of Masistius, for whom the whole " c. 25. ' 
camp mourns. The Greeks place the dead ''^^ p^^®^^ 

* ^ ^ * march into 

body in a chariot and draw it along the ranks, the land of 
They then descend from Cithaeron, pass near encamp near 
Hysiae, mto the land of Platcea, where they G^ph^" 
form near the head of the springe Gargaphia, C. 26—28. 

^ ° . ® ^ A dispute be- 

and the precinct of the hero Androcrates. tween the Te- 
Here a dispute arises between the Tegeans and l^thenfans 
Athenians as to which nation had the right of ^hi^ihisset- 

. . « "®" ^^ favour 

heading one of the wings : after many argu- of the latter. 
ments used on both sides the dispute is refer- 
red to the Lacedaemonians, who decide it by 
acclamation in favour of the Athenians. 

Both armies having taken their positions, on C. 3d. 
the second day they offer sacrifice. Tisame- ^ies offer sa- 
nus, the son of Antiochus, performing the sa- c^^ce. 
cred rites on the Grecian side*. The sacrifices ^* ^^' 

'It had been foretold to this Tisamenus, who was an Elean, 
that he should win five great combats : mistaking the mean- 
ing of the oracle, he applied himself to the Olympic sports ; 



t ' • 
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are favourable to the Greeks, provided they 

stand on the defensive, but un&vourable, if 

c. 37. they cross the Asopus, and begin battle. The 

same answer is given to Hegistratus* of Efis, 

C. 3S. the soothsayer attached to Mardonius. The 

tJieBMar- Greeks in the Persian army have also their 

enda force to soothsayer, Hippomachus,aLeucadian, to whcnn 

he defiles of the same answer is given as to the other sooth- 



but the Lacedaemonians discovering its true meaning, endea- 
vour to prevail on him to be dieir leader in die wars with die 
Heraclidae. This he refused, unless they would grant him the 
rights of a Spartan citizen ; which they declined doing dien. 
But when they were in dread of the Persian invasion, they sent 
for him and assented. Tisamenus, however, declared diat be 
would no longer be content widi those privil^es alcme, hot 
that his brother Hagias must be admitted to the same rights. 
The Spartans being greatly in want of him gave up die pcnnt, 
and having admitted him and his brother (die only foreigners 
ever so admitted) to the rights of Spartan citizens, under his 
guidance they win five batdes, viz. at Plataea, Tegea, the Di- 
psean territory, the Isthmus, and Tanagra. — C. 33 — 35. 

In his conduct Tisamenus resembled Melampus, who when 
the women of Argos were mad, and the citizens implored him 
to come from Pylus and quiet them, demanded as a reward 
one half of the kingdom. This being at first refused — and 
afterwards the request being again made, Melampus refused 
to come unless they would give one third of the royal power 
to his brother Bias — ^which was accordingly done. — C. 34. 

® This man had formerly been thrown into prison by the 
Spartans, and had contrived to escape by cutting off' his toes, 
and so disengaging his foot from its bands. Thence he made 
his way to Tegea. He was hired by Mardonius at a great 
price — and eventually was slain by die Lacedaemonians at 
Zacynthus. — C. 37. 
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sayers. Neither party being on this account 
willing to engage, and the Greek army rapidly 
increasing in numbers, Timogenides, a Theban, 
after they have been eight days stationed in 
front of the enemy, advises Mardonius to sta- 
tion a force at the defiles of Citheeron, in order 
to intercept the Greek reinforcements. Mar- c. 39. 
donius approves of his advice, and at nightfall fojJJ^s'^his^ g 
sends the cavalry to a pass called by the Bee- ^ic^, and cu 
otians the " three heads," and by the Athenians dred sumpte 
the " heads of oak." Here the Persians inter- ^^^*^* 
cept a train of five himdred sumpter beasts 
Jbringing the provision to the army, and slay the 
conductors without mercy. Two more days c. 40. 
elapse without either party being willing to 
begin the engagement, although the Persians 
and their alUes the Thebans, harass the Greeks 
by inarching from their ranks down to the 
Asopus. 
Ten days having thus passed, on the C- **!• 

1 1**. . . . A , 1 Mardonius 

eleventh Mardonius and Artabazus have a confers with 
conference, in which Artabazus advises that ^ij^gg^^jp^ 
the Persian army shall retire to the walls of^®^®J^^^^- 
the Thebans, and remaining quietly there, 
scatter their gold among the Grecian leaders, 
and thus bring the war to a close without 
bloodshed. Mardonius rejects this advice, 
and recommends an immediate engagement : c. 42. 
no one ventures to contradict him, he being 

l2 
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sole commander of the forces. Having there- 
fore summoned the different commanders to his 
presence, he enquires if they are aware of any 
oracle which predicts the destruction of the 
Persians in Greece. All being silent, Mardo- 
nius declares that he himself knows that there 
is an oracle' which fortells that " the Per- 
sians, having sacked the temple at Delphi, shall 
perish ;" but that he does not intend to sack 
c. 43. Delphi. Having thus spoken, he gives orders 
mines to en- that every thing shall be in readiness for the 
m^ow. ^ commencement of the engagement at break of 
c. 44, 45. day. That night, whilst men are buried in 

ikipvniinp]* of 

Macedon gives sleep, Alexander of Macedon rides to the 

thfcreek^ *° Athenian outposts, and demands a conference 

with their leaders; which being granted, he 

reveals to them the intention of the Persians 

to commence the attack in spite of the victims. 

C. 46. This communication being made known to 

positions of Pausanias, he requests that the Athenians and 

LTd^Sans Sp^^^^'^s may change positions, by which 

in conse- arransfement the Athenians would be opposed 

quence. ^*^ 

to the Medes, whom they had met before at 
Marathon ; and the Spartans would be arranged 



' This oracle was framed against the Illyrians and Endhe- 
leans, not the Persians. Oracles however predicting the over- 
throw of the Persians were pronoimced by Bacis and by 
Musaeus. — C. 43. 



% 
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agdnst the Boeotians and Thessalians^ with 
whose mode of fighting they are familiar. This c. 47. 
proposition being highly acceptable to the Athe- sends a chal 
nians/the exchange is made ; but Mardonius, g°^®J° *^® 
being informed of it by the Boeotians, makes a 
corresponding change in his line ; which Pau- 
sanias perceiving, marches the Spartans back 
to the right wing ; and in like manner Mardo- 
nius marches the Persians back to the left. 
Having thus resumed their original stations, 
Mardonius sends a herald to the Spartans, 
challenging them to meet the Persians with an 
equal number of troops, and to let that com- 
bat decide the battle. 

No answer being giveii, Mardonius, elated c. 49. 
with his imaginary victory, sends his cavalry h^a^ the ^ 
against the Greeks. The horse harass the Greeks. 
Greeks by hurUng javelins and shooting ar- 
rows at them. They also fill in the Gargaphian 
fountain, which suppUed the Greeks with wa- 
ter, and near which the Lacedaemonians are 
stationed. In consequence of this, the Greeks, q ^q 
who are also in want of provisions, hold a ^K^^^®*^® 

* resolve to re- 

council at the post of Pausanias ; and after due tire. 

• . C 51 

deUberation resolve that, if the Persians should 
pass over that day without giving battle, the 
Greek force should retire to the island (a tract 
of land before the town of Plataea, ten stades 
from the Asopus and the fountain of Garga- 
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phia, and almost encircled by two streams 

which descend from Cithaeron^ and afterwards 

mingle in one called the Oeroe,) where they 

might have plenty of water. It is also resolved 

to decamp at the second watch of the night, 

and to send half the troops to Cithaeron to 

meet the detachment which had gone for pro- 

c. 52. visions. Accordingly at the hour appointed 

^byd^ht™ tlie majority of the squadrons march away, but 

to Plataea. instead of going to the place appointed, they 

retreat to Plataea and take up their position at 

HersBum, twenty stades distant from Garga- 

Pausanias and phia. Pausanias seeing this motion, orders the 

moniansare Lacedaemonians to follow: all obey except 

?if^*?!5 ^y Amompharetus*, who refuses to fly before the 

the obstinacy r ? j 

of Amompha- enemy. Pausanias and Euryanax strive in vain 

retus. T 1 . -I 1 

to persuade him ; and are at the same time 
unwilling to abandon him and his company. 

C. 54. Whilst they are engaged in this dispute, a 
messenger arrives from the Athenians to ask 
of Pausanias what is to be done. He finds the 

C. bh, three generals engaged in a violent broil ; and is 
desired by Pausanias to inform the Athenians 
how matters stand, and to entreat them to draw 
nearer to the Lacedaemonians, and to act in 



■ He was captain of the \6xo% of the Pitanetae. ThucycL i, 
20, asserts that there was no soch cohort 
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respect to the departure as they themselves 
should. At daybreak Pausanias gives the sig- C. 56. 
nal and marches by the hills, the Tegeans fol- ganias march-' 
lowmg in the rear. The Athenians meanwhile ^^llft^^""'- 

^ ans quitting 

march in a different direction from the Lace- *l»eir position 

at the same 

daemonians, the latter out of fear of the cavalry time. 
marching aJong the slopes and base of Cithae- 
ron, the former marching along the plain. 
Amompharetus, finding himself abandoned, c. 57. 
marches his men on slowly to join the main ^momphare- 

J J tus soon fol- 

body, which had halted for him at a spot called lows. 
Argiopius, near the river Molois, ten stades 
from their former position. 

Meanwhile Mardonius whose cavalry, on c. 58. 
finding the Gre6k post deserted, had pushed 
on after the fugitives, calls Thorax of Larissa, 
and his brothers Eurypylus and Thrasydeius, 
and reproaches them with having given him a 
false account of the valour of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. He then leads the Persians in double quick c. 59. 

^ . The battle of 

time across the Asopus, directing his pursuit piataea begins 
against the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans only, g "^^ 479 
not being able to see the Athenians, who are 
winding along the plain, and shut out from 
view by the hills. All the divisions of the bar- 
barian army follow with great clamour. c. 60. 

Meanwhile, Pausanias, being closely pressed sends for aid to 
by the cavalry, sends a horseman to the Athe- ^^ are miaWe 
nians to request that they will march to his to assist them. 
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c 61. relief, or at least send their archers. The 
Athenians are attacked by the Greeks of the 
barbarian army as they are marching to relieve 
the Lacedaemonians, so that they are unable 
to afford them any assistance. The Lacedae- 
monians and Tegeans, being thus unassisted, 
offer sacrifice, and prepare to engage Mardo- 
nius ; but the omens being unfavourable, and 
the Persians galling them with their arrows, 
Fausanias casts a look on the Heraeum, and 
implores the goddess not to deceive their hopes. 

c. 62. Whilst he is making this prayer, the Tegeans 
t!!l^^^^ advance to meet the barbarians. The victims 

monians and 

Tegeans eti- proving now favourable, the Lacedaemonians 
sians. advance against the Persians; and the Per- 

sians, laying aside their bows, advance to meet 
them. The Persians fight bravely ; but being 
light armed, and also inexperienced, they fall 
c. 63—65. before the Spartans. M ardonius, mounted on 
S^iihe a ^Wte horse, and surrounded by one thousand 
Persian army chosen men, is slain by Aimhestus', a Spartan ; 
and his fall is a signal for a general disorder 



' Here, according to the oracle, the price of Leonidas's 
blood was paid to the Spartans by Mardonius. — C. 64*. 

He aUudes no doubt to the speech of Xerxes to the Spartan 
herald. — B. viii, C. 11 4«. 

This Aimnestus afterwards fell with three hundred men at 
Stenyclerusy fighting against the Messenians. 
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and rout of the Persians, who^fly in confusion They fly to- 

w&rds their 

towards their own camp and the wooden wall wooden wall 
which they had erected in the territory of 
Thebes \ 

Artabazus, who was already disgusted at the c. 66, 
operations of Mardonius, leads out his men towards^Phc 
(forty thousand in number) as if to join the *^"* 
battle, but seeing the Persians flying he runs 
as fast as possible towards Phocis, wishing to 
reach the Hellespont. All the Greeks in the 
Persian service behave ill, except the Thebans, c. 67, 68. 
who fight manfully against the Athenians, and fight braveK 
at last retire in good order, leaving three hun- ^?^ *^e Per-' 

sians* 

dred dead on the field, and the Boeotian ca- 
valry, who cover the flight of the Persians^ 
During the pursuit, intelligence reaches the c. 69. 
rest of the Greeks who are stationed at the 
Heraeum, that the battle has been fought, and 
that Pausanias has conquered. On hearing 
this, the Corinthians take the road across the ^i^!?^^"" ^ 
base of the mountains to the precinct of Ceres, ^eans, and 



^ See Chap, xv of this book. — Herodotus remarks that none 
of the Persians fell within the sacred precinct of Ceres ; which 
he attributes to the displeasure of the goddess on account of 
their having burnt her temple at Eleusis. — C. 65. 

^ Herodotus says that all the affairs of the barbarians de- 
pended on the Persians, since all the others took to flight be- 
cause they saw the Persians do so. — C. 68. 
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Phliasiipursae and the Megareans and Fhliasii inarch along 
The Mega- the plain. When the Megareans and Phfiasii 
^:^^ "« drawing near the enemy, the Theban ca- 
bytheTheban yalry under Asopodorus charges them, slays 

cavahy and six . 

hundred slain, six hundred of their numher, and drives the 

c. 70. rest into the defile of CithsBron. The Persians, 

enter then* having fled to their wooden wall, prepare to 

whkhiss^d ^^^^'^^ ^*- Th^Y ^^^P *^6 Lacedaemonians at 
andanim- bay until the arrival of the Athenians, who 

mense slaugh- 
ter takes place, scale the wall, and make a breach, by which 

the Greeks pour in. The Tegeans first enter, 
and plunder the tent of Mardonius. The Per- 
sians are panic-struck, and sufier themselves 
to be butchered without resistance ; so that of 
three hundred thousand men, hardly three 
thousand (besides the forty thousand who had 
fled with Artabazus) survived. The total loss 
of the Spartans is ninety-one ; of the Tegeans 
sixteen; of the Athenians fifty-two. 
C. 71. Among the barbarians, those who most dis- 

tinguished na- tinguish themselves in the battle of Platssa 
vS^lTfne"adl ^'^ *^® Persian mfantry and the cavahry of the 
army. Sacse. As an individual, Mardonius displays 

the greatest valour. Among the Greeks, the 
Lacedaemonians (from the circumstance of their 
having conquered a more formidable enemy 
than the Athenians or Tegeans had done) are 
Aristodemus considered the first. Of individuals, the most 

the sole sunn- ' 

vor at Thermo- valiant is Aristodemus, the same man who was 
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the sole sur\dvor of the slaughter at Thermo- pyise, fells a 
pylae^ and who, being treated with contempt 
on that account, is reckless of life, and falls 
gloriously at Plataea. Next to him are Posido- 
nius, (said by the Spartans to have been superior 
to Aristodemus, inasmuch as he fought not 
through desperation but from a sense of hon- 
our,) Philocyon, and Amompharetus. All 
these are honoured, except Aristodemus. Cal- C. 72. 
licrates, the handsomest of the Greeks, is slain slain before 
by an arrow before the engagement begins, ^*"^® ^®^" 
and expresses his regret to Arimnestus at not 
being able to fight ' for his country. Of the 
Athenians, Sophanes of Decelea^ is the most 
distinguished^ 

^ The Deceleans had in former days distinguished them- 
selves. When Attica was invaded by the Tyndaridse in search , 
of Helen, the Deceleans, or, as some say, Decelus himself, 
offended at the behaviour of Theseus, informed them of the 
whole business, and took them to Aphidnse, which Titacus, a 
native of the country, delivered up to the Tyndaridae. In 
consequence of this action, certain privileges were granted to 
the Deceleans by the Spartans, who, subsequently, in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, when they invaded the whole of Attica, 
spared Decelea. — C. 73. See also Thucyd. vii, 19. 

' Two stories are told of Sophanes : one that he carried an 
iron anchor suspended from his girdle by a brass chain, and 
that he used the anchor to steady himself in a charge ; the 
other, that he bore an anchor as a device on his shield. He 
performed another brilliant action at iEgina, by slaying Eury- 
bates the Argive in single combat He was at last slain by 
tile Edonians at Datus, as he was fighting for the gold mines. 
~C. 74, 75. 

M 
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C. 76. 



C. 77. 

The Manti- 
neans and 
Eleans arrive 
too late. 



C. 78. 
Lampon ad- 
vises Pausa- 
nias to insult 
the body of 
Mardonius. 
C. 79, 80. 
The advice 
rejected with 
scorn. 



C. 81. 



C. 82. 
Pausanias 
makes a feast 
in the tent of 
Mardonius. 



After the battle^ the concubine of Pharan- 
dates, a Persian^ throws herself on the protect 
tion of Pausanias^ who promises to befiriend 
her, she being a native of Cos^ and the daugh- 
ter of Hegetorides^ one of his dearest friends. 
The Mantineans arrive too late for the battle, 
and pursue Artabazus and his army as fiir as 
Thessaly^ although the Lacedaemonians wish 
to dissuade them from the pursuit. On their 
return they banish their leaders. After them 
the Eleans arrive ; and having, like the Manti* 
neans, expressed their sorrow for being too 
late, they return home and banish their leaders. 

One Lampon of i^gina advises Pausanias 
to insult the body of Mardonius, in revenge for 
the insults offered by the Persians to Leonidas. 
This proposal Pausanias indignantly rejects. 
Having issued a proclamation that no one shaD 
touch the body, he sends the Helots to collect 
the spoil. They steal a great quantity, which 
they sell to the i^ginetse ; but a vast deal n 
also brought to Pausanias. A tenth of the 
spoil is set out for the god at Delphi, a tenth 
for the god at Olympia, and a tenth for the god 
at the isthmus : the remainder is divided among 
the conquerors, Pausanias receiving ten of 
everything. Pausanias, entering the tent of 
Mardonius, in wliich are all the vessels and 
furniture which Xerxes left behind, orders a 
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Spartan meal to be served up^ and calling his 
officers^ points out the contrast between the 
supper and the dishes, and remarks on the His remark on 

Ihe occasion. 

folly of Mardonius, who, having such richi^^^' 
had come to deprive them of their sorry fare I 

The corpse of Mardonius is buried privately ; c^^^, ' 
Herodotus does not know by whom ; perhaps Uardn^a^ 
by Dio.y.cph.ne., .„ Epjsian. M», p.'- "^^ ■»--• 
sons have received gifts from Artontes, the son 
of Mardonius, for having done it. The Greeks, c. 85. 
having shared the booty, bury their own dead, 
each nation separately: the Spartans making 
three graves, and burying in one the youths, in 
another the rest of the Spartans, and in the third 
the Helots. The nations who were not in the 
engagement raise each an empty mound, for 
the sake of appearances to future generations. 
One is raised for the ^ginetae by Cleades, 
a Flata&an, ten years, as it is reported, after the 
battle. Having buried their dead, the Greeks C. 86. 

The Greeks. 

hold a council, and determine on turning their having buried 
arms immediately against Thebes, and demand- ^^'j^ ^jdnst 
ing the surrender of such of the inhabitants as Thebes, and 
had sided with the Mede, and above all of surrender of 
Timogenides and Attaginus, the chief leaders an^s who had" 

sided with the 
Mede. 
' A long time after these events, there was found at Platsea 

a skull without any seam ; and a lower and upper jaw with 

the teeth aU of one piece ; also a skeleton of a man five cubits 

high.— C. 88. 
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of the party ; and they likewise resolve, in case 
the Thebans refuse to deliver them up, not to 
retire from the city until they have taken it 
Accordingly on the eleventh day from the en- 
gagement^ they arrive before Thebes and make 
r ■ * their demand, which being refused, they ravage 

• C. 87. the country and batter the wall. On the 

Timogenides -^ 

and the others twentieth day Timogenides voluntarily offers 
Psuisaiiias, and to go to the besiegers and plead his cause be- 
PP^^^^*^**^y fore them. His proposal being accepted, the 
Thebans send a herald to Fausanias to signify 
c. 88. their willingness to surrender the men. Atta- 
ginus, however, runs away, and his sons being 
sent to the besiegers, are acquitted by Fausa- 
nias of the guilt of Medism ; but the others, 
including Timogenides, are taken to Corinth 
by Fausanias (who now disbands the confede- 
c. 89. rate army) and slain there. Meanwhile Arta- 
rS. bazus, in his flight from Platea, arrives in 
Serwe niMch- Thessaly, where he informs the inhabitants of 
es to Byzan- the expected arrival of Mardonius in Thessaly, 

tium, where he * /• i» i t> • 

crosses into concealing, however, the defeat of the Fersians 
at Flataea. He then proceeds by forced 
marches into Thrace, and at last reaches By- 
zantium, after losing on his road many of his 
troops, who were slain by the Thracians. From 
Byzantium he crosses over on ship-board into 
Asia, 
c. 90. A short time before the battle of Flatsea the 
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Samians send three deputies (Lampon, Athe- The Samiar 
nagoras, and Hegesistratus) to Leuty chides, the ^ i^eumhi 
commander of the confederate fleet at Delos, ^* ^^^o^- 
urging him to attack the Persians, and so res- 
cue the lonians from slavery. 

Leutychides finding on enquiry that the c. 9L 
name of the speaker is Hegesistratus, considers 
it a fortunate omen, and accepts the offers of 
the Samians, binding them at the same time by 
oath to be faithful allies to him. He takes C 92. 
Hegesistratus with him on board his ship, tod theirproposi 
dismisses the other two deputies. The victims ^^^^* *** 
appearing, when inspected by Deiphonus*, the c. 96, 
diviner of the Greeks, to be propitious, they 
get their ships under way and stand for Samos, 
where they take their station off Calami, near 
the Heraeum. The Persians understanding: The Persiar 
that the Greeks are making towards them, per- retire to Mj 

* Evenius, the father of this Deiphonus, had been selected 
to tend some sheep sacred to the sun at Apollonia in the 
Ionian gfulf ; sixty of these sheep were destroyed by wolves, 
upon which the inhabitants put out the eyes of Evenius. 
Being visited with a curse of barrenness in their land and 
flocks in consequence of this cruelty, they consulted the oracle, 
and were ordered to make to Evenius such atonement as he 
himself might choose. Keeping the oracle secret, they asked 
him what compensation he required ; and gave him at his 
request certain lands and a residence; and he was immediately 
in^ired by the god with powers of divination. There is a 
report that Deiphonus was not really the son of Evenius. — C. 
93—95. 

m2 
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cale, where mit the Phoenician squadron to sail h(Hneward, 
themselTet. and get the rest of their fleet under wei^ for 
the continent, in order to he under the pro- 
tection of the land force which had been left 
at Mycale by order of Xerxes. The niunber 
of this detachment is sixty thousand, under 
C. 97. the conunand of Tigranes. Accordingly they 
heave anchor ; and when they are arrived at 
the mouth of the Gaeson and Scolopois in the 
territory of Mycale, they haul their ships 
ashore, and raise a fence round them of wood 
and stone, driving sharp stakes round the 
fence, 
c. 98. The Grreeks are annoyed at their departure. 

The Greeks ^ ^ 

follow. and at first are in doubt whether they should 

return home or make for the Hellespont. At 

last they resolve to do neither, but to bear 

Leutychides a^ay for Mycale. On their arrival Leutychides, 

addresses the ^th the aid of a crier from his ship, exhorts 

the lonians to aid the Greeks, imploring them 

to remember freedom^ and the watch-word 

Hebe; this he does with precisely the same 

view as that with which Themistocles acted at 

Artemisium. — (See B. viii, C. 22.) 

C. 99. Leutychides having given this admonition, 

form on shore. *'^^ Greeks, steering their ships to land, dis- 

Thc Persians embark, and form on shore. The Persians, 

disarm the Sa- . ^ ^ . ' 

mians, and seeing the Greeks preparing for action, and 
' knowing that they had admonished the lonians, 
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take away their arms from the Samians (whom sians to guai 
they suspect because they had ransomed some Mycaler^ ^ 
Athenian prisoners who had been brought in 
the fleet from Attica). In the next place^ they 
station the Milesians to guard the roads up to 
the tops of Mycale^ pretending that they de- 
spatch them on this service as being best ac- 
quainted with the country ; but in reality be-* 
cause they wish to keep them at a distance 
from the camp. 

The Greeks, havinsc formed, march towards , ^- ^^* 

" A report is 

the barbarians ; and as they advance, a rumour spread that 
is spread among them that the Greeks had ^een conque 
fought with and conquered the army of Mardo- ^ ^^ ^°^^' 
nius in Boeotia. This report inspires the Greeks C- i^i. 

vu A. u i 1. 4.1. ^- The battle c 

With fresh courage, and both parties are eager Mycale 22n< 
to engage, the prize before them being the ^^' * '* 
Hellespont and the islands^. The Athenians ^ ^: |^2. 

, . 1.11 TheAthenii 

and those stationed with them, to the amount attack and 
of half the army, march along the shore on the gian works. 
level ground — ^the Lacedaemonians along the 
ravine and mountain ; so that, while the Lace- 
daemonians are making the circuit, the other 
wing are already closing with the enemy* The 
Athenians, and those who support their wing, 

' It is remarkable that the battles of Mycale and Plataea 
were fought both on the same day, and in both places the 
scene of action Was near the temple of Eleusinian Ceres. — 
C. 101. 
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break down the Persian breastwork ; the for- 
tification is stormed^ and all the barbarians, 
who had hitherto stood their ground tolerably 
welly fly, with the exception of the Persians, 
who continue to fight with the Greeks who are 
rushing within the wall. Of the Persian leaders 
Artayntes and Ithamitres, the naval command- 
ers, fly. Mardontes and Tigranes fall fighting. 
The Lacedae- StiU the Persians keep their groimd, until the 

monums com- t -i • • i ^ ^-i. 

ing up com- liacedaemonians coming up complete the rout 
^c^i^i^*" Many of the Greeks fall. The Samians and 
The Samians other lonians do all in their power to assist the 
nians annoy Greeks. The Milesians, who had been sta- 
The^Uesi^ tioned as guides in the passes of Mycale, guide 
betray the Per- the fiigitives by wrong roads, and leading them 

back to the enemy, assist in the massacre of 

them, 
c. 105. In this engagement the bravest among the 

the bravest na-^®®*^*^ are the Athenians; and among them 
tion in the the bravest individual is Hermolycus*. Next 

battle. 

to the Athenians the most valiant are the Co- 
c. 106. rinthians, Troezenians, and Sicyonians. The 
Greeks, having slaughtered most of the Per- 
sians either in the battle or in their flight, set 
fire to the wall and the ships, after collecting 



* This Hermolycus afterwards fell at Cymus, in the Carys^ 
tian territory, in an engagement between the Athenians and 
Carystians, and was buried near Geraestus.— C. 105. 
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the booty on the beach^ and then sail to Samos^ The Greeks 
where a councfl is held, in which it is debated ^ *"* ^""°' 
whether it will not be desirable to transfer the 
people of Ionia to Greece, cmd to abandon 
Ionia to the Persians, since it would be impos- 
sible for the Greeks to watch over Ionia for 
ever. The Peloponnesians propose that the 
lonians shall be transferred to those countries 
of Greece which had sided with the M ede ; 
but this the Athenians resist, on the ground of 
the Peloponnesians having no right to propose 
measures relative to the Athenian colonists. In 
consequence of this opposition, the Peloponne- 
sians give up the point ; and the Greeks having 
taken into their league the Samians, Chians, 
Lesbians, and the rest of the islanders who had 
assisted the Greeks in this expedition, they a^d thence i 

wflrds the Hi 

aaSl for the Hellespont, with the intention of jespont, to d 
unmooring the bridges, which they expect to o^^gra^"^ 
find still there. — The few barbarians who had C. 107. 
escaped by the heights of Mycale, arrive who had 
in safety at Sardis, having met with no re- ^^^ter m- 
markable adventure on the road, except that "v® ** ^ardi 
the life of Masistes', the brother of Xerxes, is 



7 Whilst Xerxes was at Sardis (where he had remained 
since his return from Greece) he fell in love with the wife of 
this Masistes : and in the expectation of obtaining her more 
easily by these means, he married his own son Darius to her 
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preserved by Xenagoras of Halicamassus firom 

the fury of Artayntes, who has drawn his sword 

on hhn on account of being charged by hnn 

with being as cowardly as a woman. For this 

service Xenagoras receives from Xerxes the 

government of Cilicia. 

c. 114. Meanwhile the Greeks, having departed 

wl^ftSdS^fro™ Mycale, anchor first at Lectus, being 

le bridges de- wind-bound : thence they shape their course 

troyed, sail "^ * 

omewards. towards Abydos, where, finding the bridges 

already destroyed by the Peloponnesians, tack 

about with the intention of returning to Greece. 

C. 115. The Athenians under Xanthippus remain and 

lie Athenians i_ • a j. -x- i • i-« r 

esjege Sestos. besiege Sestos, a very strong place, in which 
are assembled troops from the various stations in 

daughter Artaynta. He then proceeded to Susa, where he 
fell in love with Artaynta, his son's wife. The amour was dis- 
covered by Artaynta appearing in a cloak which Xerxes had 
given her, and which had been woven by his wife Amestris. 
Amestris, understanding what had happened, laid the whole 
blame on the wife of Masistes, Artaynta's mother, whom she 
got into her power by asking her from Xerxes on the solemn 
annual feast, when it is not lawful for the king to turn away 
any petitioner. Xerxes, fearing the result, exhorted Masistes 
to repudiate his wife, and marry his daughter. Masistes re- 
fuses ; and returning to his house, found his wife dreadfully 
mutilated by the command of Amestris. Full of indignation, 
he consults with his sons, and departs for Bactria, (of which 
country he was satrap,) intending to raise a rebellion against 
Xerxes ; but the king despatches an army in pursuit of him, 
who put him, his sons, and all his followers to death. — C. 108 
—113. 
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the neighbourhood, under the command of Ar« 
tayctes *, governor of the province. The attack c. 117. 
on Sestos being unexpected, the governor is 
but badly prepared; nevertheless, the Athe- 
nian soldiers, the autumn having overtaken 
them, are anxious to return to their own coun- 
try ; but this the leaders refuse to permit until 
Sestos is taken, or they are recalled by the 
commonwealth of Athens. 

The garrison, meanwhile, being reduced to ^' lis. 
such extremities that they are obliged to eat surrenders. 
the thongs of their beds, throw open the gates 
to the Athenians. The Persians, together with c. 119. 
CEobazus and Artayctes, run away by night, Artayctes 
descending by the back part of the citadel, are^l^er^ar^ 
QSobazus is seized in his flight by the Apsin- ^ken and 
thian Thracians, and offered up to their native 
god Plistorus. Artayctes is overtaken a little 
above iSgos-potami, and after some resistance 
is taken alive, and conveyed with his son in 
chains to Sestos. On the road, Artayctes* c. 120. 



* Artayctes had obtained leave (by a fraud which he practised 
on Xerxes) to plunder the tomb of Protesilaus, at Elseus in the 
Chersonesus. He took the treasures to Sestos, ploughed and 
grazed the sacred precinct, and whenever he visited Elaeus, 
satisfied his lust with women in the temple itsel£ — C. 116. 

' The grandfather of this Artayctes was Artembares, who 
advised the Persians to change their barren country for a 
more favoured region, since they might choose any part of Asia. 
C3rrus, hearing of this advice, disapproved of it, and remarked 
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takes occasion, from a prodigy of some dead 
fish leaping when placed on the coals to be 
broiled, to propose to Xanthippus that he 
would release him, on condition of his giving 
two hundred talents to the Athenians as ran^ 
som, and dedicating one hundred to the god, 
as a satisfaction for his having plundered the 
tomb of Protesilaus, Xanthippus refiises the 
offer, and at the request of the Eleans cruci- 
fies Artayctes, and stones his son to death be- 
c. 121. fore his eyes. Having done this, the Athe- 
^ura^omT^ nians sail back to Greece, taking with them 
various treasures, and among other things the 
rigging of the bridges, which they intend to 
dedicate in the temple. Nothing more is done 
this year. 



on the effeminate condition of the inhabitants of fertile coun- 
tries. This observation of Cyrus determined the Pernans to 
remain where they were. — C. 122. 



THE END. 



QUESTIONS 



ON 



HERODOTUS, 



CLIO. 

With what view does Herodotus write his 
history? — 1.* 

What two accounts does Herodotus give of 
the origin of hostilities between the Greeks 
and barbarians ? — 1 — 5. 

Who according to the Persian account were B.C. 1687. 
the first aggressors? — 1. 

Of what act of injustice were they guilty ? 

Where was the Erythrean sea? 



* The %ures at the end of the questions denote the chapters 
in which they occur. 

b 
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B.C. 1582. Did the Greeks retaliate? — 2 — 8, 

B.C. 1349. What was the next act of iDJustice ? 

B.C. 1290. Did the Asiatics retaliate on the Greeks ? — 3. 

B.C. 127 From what period do the Persians date Ae 
commencement of hostilities between the Greeks 
and the people of Asia? — 4, 6. 

In what respects does the Phoenician account 
differ from the Persian ? — 5. 

Does Herodotus accurately investigate these 
two accounts? — 5, 

B.C. 560. What Asiatic prince was it who first palpably 
injured the Greeks ? — 6. 

What nations did he subdue, and whom did 
he make his friends ? 

What was the extent of his dominions ? . 

Whose descendants were the first kings of 
Lydia ?— 7. 

Did the kingly power remain in that family ? 

B.C. 1221 Who was the first and who the last prince of 
B.C. 716. the Heraclidae ? 

How did the Mermnadae obtain the empire 
of Lydia to the exclusion of the Heraclidse? — 
8—18. 
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What oracle was there respecting the Merm- 
nadae ?— 13. 

What is related of Midas, and how comes 
Herodotus to allude to him ? — 14. 

Did Gyges distinguish himself after he came b.C. 716 
to the throne ? ^ c* 678 

By whom was he succeeded? — 15. B.C. 678 

to 

What occurred during his reign ? ^•^* ^^^* 

«r, f. « -.^ B.C. 629 

Who was his successor ? — lb. to 

B.C. 617. 

Who succeeded Sadyattes ? B.C. 617 

to 

With what different people did he carry on ^'^' ^^^' 
war ?— 17. 

How did he annoy the Milesians ? — 18. 

How many years was he engaged in this sort 
of warfare? 

To what did the oracle attribute a sickness 
which attacked him during this war ? — 19. 

Who was at this time tyrant of Miletus ? — 20. 

What finally induced Alyattes to relinquish 
the war with the Milesians ? — 21, 22. 

Who is said to have suggested this stratagem 
to Thrasybulus ?— 20. 
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" Who was Periander!"— 23. 

" Who was Arion» and of what place was he 
a Dative?** 

'' In what countries had he acquired consi- 
derable wealth by his musical talents ? — 24. 

" What befell him on his return to Corinth ?" 

" How was he saved?" 

'* Does Herodotus make mention of any work 
of art commemorative of this circumstance ?** 



B.C. ,560. By whom was Alyattes succeeded ? — ^26. 

On what people did he first commence hos- 
tilities? 

How and by whom was he dissuaded from 
attacking the islanders ? — 37. 

Enumerate the various nations which com- 
posed the empire of Croesus. — ^28. 

What illustrious philosopher visited Sardis 
during the reign of Croesus ? — 29. 

What reason is assigned for his absenting 
himself from his country ? 

Had he visited any other court previously to 
his coming to Sardis ? — 30, 
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Give an account of his interview with Croesus. 

Whom did Solon consider the most happy of 
men, and on what account? 

Whom did he consider in the second place 
to deserve the appellation of happy? — 31. 

Why did he not consider Croesus worthy of 
that distinction ?— 32, 33. 

What did Solon say was necessary to be 
considered before we could pronounce a man 
happy ? 

What is related of the two sons of Croesus ? 

What alarming dream had Croesus ? 

Did he take any precautions to prevent such 
a disaster ? 

Who was Adrastus, and what is related of 
him ?— 35. 

What was the purport of the message from 
the Mysians to Croesus ? — 36. 

Was Croesus willing to send his son to assist 
them?— 37— 40. 

How was he at length persuaded ? 

To whose care did Croesus intrust his son ? 

-41,42. 
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Did any accident befall Atys ? — 43. 

What became of Adrastus ? — 44, 45. 

How was Croesus awakened from his de- 
spondency on account of his son's death ? — 46. 

What oracles did Croesus consult respecting 
the expediency of making war with Cyrus ? — 
47. 

Describe the geographical situation of those 
places. 

What means did he take to ascertain what 
oracles were capable of advising him ? — 47 — 49. 

Which two returned a true answer ? 

Enumerate the presents which Croesus sent 
to both.— 50— 52. 

What answer was returned to him respecting 
the war with Cyrus ? — 53. 

What privileges were granted by the Del- 
phians to Croesus in return for his presents ? — 
54. 

What other response was there which in- 
duced him to undertake the war ? — 55. 

To what people did Croesus send to make 
an alliance? — 56. 
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** By what appellations were the two rival 
people of Greece in early times designated?" 
—56. 

*^ From which were the Lacedaemonians de- 
scended ? 

*' Trace the wanderings of the Dorians." 

*' Of what origin were the Athenians?" 

** What does Herodotus say respecting the 
Pelasgic language ? — 57, 58. 

** Under what government was Athens at 
this time ?"— 59. 

** Who was Pisistratus ?" 



" What prodigy was observed by his father 
at the Olympic games?" 

** What interpretation was put upon that 
prodigy ?" 

" What two factions existed in Athens at 
this time, and who was the leader of each ?" 

" What third faction was there of which 
Pisistratus took the lead ?" 

*• How did Pisistratus obtain the supreme 
power ?" 

" Was he firmly established in the tyranny ?" 
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** By what means did he obtain the supreme 
power the second time ?" — 60. 

** By whom and for what cause was he again 
expelled r— 61. 

** How and by whose assistance does he 
finally establish himself ?"— 61— 63. 

" By what oracle was he encouraged to make 
another attempt on Athens ?" — 62. 

** Were there any important acts by which 
he distinguished himself?" — 64. 



'' With what people had the Lacedaemonians 
been from time to time at war ?" — 65. 

*' What had been their success?" 

BX. 884. *• From what period does Herodotus date 
the aggrandizement of the Lacedaemonians?" 

** Who was Lycurgus, and what is related 
of him ?"— 65. 

" Was he king of Sparta ?" 

'* How then was he enabled to effect such a 
change in the constitution of his country ?" 

" From what country is he said to have 
brought his laws ?" 



i 
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" What institutions and improvements does 
Herodotus say were made by him V 

" What answer did the oracle make to the 
Lacedaemonians when they sent to consult 
about the conquest of Arcadia?" — 66. 

*' How were they deceived by the oracle?" 

" What were they commanded to do in 
order to ensure success ?" — 67. 

'* How, by whom, and where, were his 
bones discovered ?" — 67, 68. 

" Who were the "Aya0o€pyolV'—S7. 

" What were the dimensions of Orestes' 
coffin ?" 

" Were the Spartans after this victorious V* 



Did the Lacedaemonians accede to the pro- 
posed terms of confederacy ? 

What was the fate of a brazen vessel which 
they sent to Croesus ? — 70. 

What was the advice which Sardanis a Lydian 
gave to Croesus ? — 71. 

What were his reasons for keeping peace 
with Persia ? 
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Describe the coarse of the river Halys. — 72. 

Upon what plea did Croesas make war with 
Cvrus 1—13. 



'* How was Croesus related to Asty ages?** — ^73. 

B.C. 590 '^ What caused the war between the Medes 
B.C.* 585. ^^^ Lydians ?" — 7A. 

** What put an end to it?" 

^' Had this phenomenon been foretold ?** 



How did Croesus cross the Halys ? — 75. 

What was the result of the first battle ? — ^76. 

Of what kind of troops was the army of 
Croesus composed ? — ^77. 

To what countries did he send for supplies 
and men ? 

What prodigy happened at this time in the 
suburbs of Sarbis ? — ^78. 

What plan of operations did Cyrus pursue, 
and what induced him so to do ?" — 79, 

Under what disadvantage did the Lydian 
cavalry fight ? 
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By what stratagem did Cyrus gain the vic- 
tory ?— SO. 

Do the Lydians appear to have fought 
bravely ?— 80. 

What did Croesus as soon as he was besieged ? 

What prevented the Lacedaemonians from 
hastening immediately to his assistance ? — 82. 



•* Where was Thyrea ?"— 82. 

*' How did the Argives and Lacedaemonians 
agree the dispute should be settled ?" 

" What was the result of this battle?" 

" Upon what grounds did both assert their 
right to the land r 

'* What change as to their personal appear- 
ance did the Lacedaemonians and Argives make 
at this time V 



How was Sardis taken ? — 83, 84. 

What answer did the oracle make to Croesus 
respecting his son that was dumb ? — 85. 
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How were the words of the oracle verified ? 

What did Cyras commaDd should be done 
with Croesus? — 86. 

What was Croesuses conduct on this occasion ? 

How was he saved from being burnt ? — 87. 

What advice did Croesus give Cyrus when 
the army was plundering the city ? — 88, 89. 

What request did Croesus make to Cjnrus ? — 
90. 

What answer did the oracle make? — 91. 



'' Who was Pantaloon ?"— 92. 

" What became of him and his wealth ?" 

, •' For what was Lydia remarkable ?" — 93. 

'' Give a description of the tomb of Alyattes, 
and the manner in which it was constructed." 

** What does Herodotus say respecting the 
customs of the Lydians ?" — ^94. 

" What inventions does he attribute to them ?" 

'* To what circumstance does he attribute 
this invention ?'* 
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" Who was Tyrrhenus, and what is related 
of him r 

" For how many years did the family of the 
lyfermnadse reign in Lydia?" 



" For how many years did the Assyrian FromB.C. 
empire last ?"-^5. Rclni. 

" What nation first shook off the Assyrian 
yoke r 

*' Who was the first king of the Medes ?"— B.c. 7oo. 
96,97. 

'* How did he first raise himself to distinc- 
tion r 

" What city did he build ?"— 96. • 

" 6iye a description of it." 

" In what manner did he administer justice 
after he had built that city?"— 99, 100. 

■ 

Enumerate the different tribes of Medes. — 
101. 

*' Who succeeded Deioces ?" — 102. b.c. 647. 

*' What addition did he make to the Median 
empire ?" 
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*^ In marchiDg against what nation was he 

slain?" 

B.C. 625. ** To whom did the crown descend at his 
death ?"— 103. 



" Against what place did he direct his 
arms V 



?" 



" How was he prevented from taking it ?" 

FromB.C. ** How long did these people continue mas- 
RC.I96. ^®^s ^^ ^»*^ ?"_104-106. 

" Did they endeavour to extend their do- 
minion still farther ?" — 105. 

** Who marched with an army against them?" 

** What befell the Scythians in Syria of Pa- 
lestine ?" 

" What province of the Assyrian empire was 
not reduced under the power of the Modes by 
Cyaxares ?" 

B.C. 585. " What was the name of Cyaxares' son who 
reigned after his death ?"— 107. 

" Who was Mandane ?" 

'' Whom did she marry, and what was the 
character of her husband ?" 
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• " What were Astyages' dreams, and what 
were they interpreted to portend ?" — 107, 108. 

" What were Astyages' commands respect- 
ing the infant son of Mandane ?" 

** To whom were these directions given ?" 

'' In what manner did he execute them?" — 
109—113. 

'* How was the child preserved ?" 

" What is related of him when he was ten 
years old ?"— 114. 

'* Who wa^ Artembares?" 

*' Did the king attend to his complaint?" — 
115. 

" How does he discover who Cyrus is ?" — 
116. 

" What excuse does Harpagus make for his 
disobedience of the king's commands?" — ^117. 

** How does Astyages punish Harpagus?" — 
118, 119. 



^* What is Harpagus's conduct on this occa- 
sion ?' 



?" 



** Give an account of the interview between 
Astyages and the magi who were sent for to 
interpret his dreams." — ^120. 
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" What becomes of Cyrus ?"— 121. 

''What report prevailed concerning bis foster- 
mother?"— 122. 

^' How does Harpagus communicate to Cyrus 
his wish to eflTect a revolution ?" — 123, 124. 

*' What stratagem does Cyrus employ to se- 
duce the Persians to revolt?'* — ^125, 126. 

'* Enumerate the Persian tribes, and state 
the character of each." 

'' Whom did As ty ages appoint to command 
the army against Cyrus ?" — 127. 

'* What was the issue of the battle ?" 

" How did Astyages treat the interpreters of 
dreams, who had advised him to banish Cyrus?" 
—128. 

'' What was the issue of the second engage- 
ment ?" 

** What two epithets did Astyages bestow 
on Harpagus for the part he had taken, and 
what reasons did he give to show that be was 

deserving of them ?" — 129. 

■• 

" How many years did the Median dynasty 
last ?"— 130. 
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** Mention the peculiarities in the religious 
observances of the Persians," — 131, 132. 

** What days do they particularly celebrate ?" 
—133. 

'* What is their character as to temperance 
and continence ?" 

** What times do they select for consultation, 
and the deciding on the expediency of any 
measure ?" 

'' What are their usual modes of salutation ?" 
—134. 

•* What is their opinion of themselves?" 

" What do they consider the greatest vir- 
tue ?"— 136. 

" Which virtue holds the next place?" 

** In what manner do they educate their 
children ?" 

" What crime do they consider impossible ?" 
—137. 

** Of what crimes have they the greatest ab- 
horrence ?"— 138. 

*' What is there remarkable in the termina- 
tion of all Persian names?" — 139. 

c2 
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" What do their bodies undergo preyious to 
burial ?"— 140. 

What answer did Gyrus make to the lonians 
who proffered their allegiance? — 141. 

Who were the people with whom alone he 
had made peace on equal terms ? 

What measures did the lonians in general 
adopt ? 

*' How many cities in Asia Minor are occu- 
pied by the lonians?" — 142. 

*' How many dialects do they make use of?" 

*' Does Herodotus think that the islanders 
had much to dread from the Persians?" — 143 
and 151. 

** What was the Panionium ?" 

** What people were excluded from it?" 

** What other instance of a similar exclusion 
does Herodotus mention ?" — 144. 

** Whom did the lonians imitate in dividing 
themselves into twelve cities ?" — ^146. 

'* Enumerate those twelve towns of Achaia." 

** With what other Greek nations had these 
lonians mixed?" — 146. 
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" Were the desoendaDts of the Athenian 
lonians pure ?" — 147. 

" What is the name of their chief festival ?" 

" What people do not join in it ?" 

" What festival was celebrated at Mycale ?" 
—148. 

•' What towns are occupied by the i^olians ?" 
—149. 

** What town had been taken from them, by 
whom, and in what manner?*' — 150. 

'' What towns in the islands belonged to 
them?"— 151. 

What answer did the Spartans make to the 
Ionian ambassadors who requested their assist- 
ance ?— 152. 

What observations did Gyrus make upon the 
threats he received from the Spartans? — 153. 

Against what people did Gyrus propose to 
inarch in person ? 

Who in the mean time seduced the lonians 
to revolt ? — 154. 

How did Croesus advise him to treat the 

c 

Lydians ? — 155. 
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What general did Cyrus send against them ? 
—156. 

What became of Pactyas ? — 157. 

What did the Cumaeans do with him! — 158. 

Who was Aristodicus, and what is related of 
him?— 159. 

What people at last surrendered Pactyas to 
the Persians ? — 160. 

Does Mazares reduce Ionia again to sub- 
jection? — 161. 

Who succeeds him in the command ? — ^162. 

On whom does Harpagus first commence 
hostilities ? 

" In what had this people shown an enter- 
prising spirit ?" — 163. 

" What kind of ships did they make use of?** 

*' Who was Arganthonius, and what is re- 
lated of him r 

Did the Phocaeans agree toHarpagus's terms? 
—164. 

Where did they determine to seek refuge, 
and in what solemn way did they declare that 
they never would return to their country? — 
165. 
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Did they keep their oaths ? 

*' How loDg did they remain in Corsica, and 
what caused them to leave that island ?" — 166. 

** To what place did they retire ?" 

" What do you mean by a Gadmaean vic- 
tory r 

** How did the Carthaginians and Tyrrhe- 
nians treat their captives, and what plague was 
inflicted on them in consequence?" — ^167. 

What other people left their homes ? — 168. 

What advice had Thales given the lonians 
previous to their subjugation? — ^170. 

In what way did Bias recommend them to 
secure their liberties ? 

" What were the Carians originally called, 
to whom were they anciently subject, what in- 
ventions are ascribed to them, what account do 
they give of their origin, and how does the 
Cretan account differ from theirs?" — 171. 

" What are the peculiarities of the Cau- 
nians r—172. 

*' From what country did the Lycians ori- 
ginally come, whence did they derive their 
name, and what peculiar customs have they ?" 
—173. 
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EDumerate the other people of Asia Minor 
that were reduced by Harpag^s. — 174 — 177. 

By what miracle were the Pedasii forewarned 
of their approaching misfortunes?" — 175. 

'* Give an accurate description of Babylon, 
the way in which it was fortified, and of the 
most distinguished edifices in that city." — 178 

183. 

" Among the sovereigns of Babylon, what 
two queens are mentioned ?" — 184. 

From B.C. « What &:reat work did Semiramis cause to 
B.C. 733. be done ? 

FromB.C. *' In what way did Nitocris provide for the 
BX-lei. security of Babylon .?"— 185, 186. 

** What other singular act is related of her?" 
—187. 

'^ By whom was it afterwards opened, and 
what was found within ?" 

In whose reign did Cyrus make war on 
Babylon?— 188. 

What is that king called in Scripture ? 

What delayed Gyrus on his march against 
Babylon ?— 188. 

B.C. 536. How did Cyrus take Babylon ? — ^190, 191. 
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" How does Herodotus show the importance 
of the Babylonian satrapy ?" — 192. 

'^ How are the Babylonian lands irrigated V* 
—193. 

" What is there peculiar in the construction 
of the boats which navigate the Euphrates ?" 
—194. 
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What peculiar customs have the Babylo- 
nians as to their dress, respecting ^marriages, 
and the treatment of the sick ?"— 195— 200. 

Against what people does Cyrus next direct 
his arms ?— 201. 

Where does this nation dwell, and of what 
origin is it ? 

" Describe the course of the Araxes." — 202. 

*' On what food do the inhabitants of those 
parts live, what kind of clothes do they wear, , 
and what deity do they worship ?" — ^203. 

What reasons does Herodotus give for Cy- 
rus's wish to conquer the M assagetae ? — ^204. 

Who was the queen of that people, and what 
proposal did Cyrus make to her ? — ^205. 

What proposal did Tomyris make to Cyrus ? 
—206. 
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What was Croesus's advice to Cyrus ? — 207. 

On what course did Cyrus decide ? — ^208. 

What dream of Cyrus's is related ?— 209, 210. 

What stratagem did Cyrus employ to con- 
quer the Massage tae ? — ^211. 

What became of Spargapises ? — 213. 

What was the issue of the second engage- 
ment, and what threat did Tomyris fulfil ? — %\^ 
and 214. 

What metals are chiefly used by the Massa- 
getse, and on what food do they live ? — ^216. 

What are their customs respecting marriage, 
how do they treat their old men, and what 
deity do they worship ? — 216. 



EUTERPE. 



Who succeeded Gyrus as kiug, and against b.c. 530. 
what people did be undertake an expedition ? 
— 1. 

What opinion did the Egyptians hold as to 
the antiquity of their nation ? — 2. 

What method did Psammetichus adopt to 
ascertain that point, and what was the result 
of his experiment ? 

From whom did Herodotus obtain his infor- 
mation respecting Egypt ? — 3. 

What three inventions does he attribute to 
them?- 



Who was the first king of^ Thebes ? 

What was the condition of Egypt downwards 
from the lake Moeris in his time, and how does 
Herodotus prove this fact? — 5. 

What is the breadth of Egypt at the sea, 
and at the upper part ? — 6. 

d 
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"\ 



What is its length to Heliopolis, the distance 
from Heliopolis to Thebes, and from Thebes 
to Elephantina ? — 1 and 9. 



How is Egypt bounded ?- 

Which is the most fertile part of Eg^ypt ? 

What is Herodotus's opinion respecting the 
Delta?— 10. 

What other parts of the world does he men- 
tion as similar to it, and what natural appear- 
ances in the country are a confirmation of his 
opinion ? — 11, 12. 

How high did the tide rise in the time of 
Moeris ?— 13. 

How do the people of Memphis sow and 
gather in their corn ? — 14. 

What is the opinion of the lonians respect- 
ing the extent of the country of Egypt, how is 
it refuted by Herodotus, and how is his opi- 
nion confirmed by the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon ? — 15 — ^18. 

When does the Nile begin to overflow, and 
how long does the inundation last? — 19. 

What different ways for accounting for this 
phenomenon does Herodotus say have been 
proposed, and how does he refute them? — 20 
—23. 
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What is his own opinion, and how does he 
illustrate it ?— 24— 27. 

What is his account of the source of the Nile, 
and whence did he derive his information on 
that point ?— 28. 

Is Herodotus's description of the course, of 
the Nile derived from actual observation, or 
from the enquiries he made ? 

Trace the course of the Nile as detailed by 
him.— 29. 

Where is Meroe ? 

How did the Ethiopians become civilized? 

—30. 

Who were the Automoli, and what is related 
of them ? 

Is the course of the Nile navigable through- 
out ?— 31. 

What information did Herodotus obtain from 
some Gyrenians who went to Etearchus kin^ 
of the Ammonians ? — 32. 

What is his opinion respecting that river, 
and how does he illustrate it? — 33, 34. 

In what respects do the customs of the 
Egyptians widely differ from those of other 
nations ?— 3d— 37. 
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What is the chief article of food with them^ 
and from what things do they abstain ? 

How do they show their great regard for 
cleanliness? 

What is the dress of the priests ? 

To whom do they sacrifice bulls ? — 38. 

Give an account of the ceremony of selecting 
a victim, and of offering sacrifice to that deity. 
-39. 

What becomes of the head of the victim ? 

Who is the chief deity of the Egyptians, and 
with what ceremonies do thBy observe the fes- 
tival in honour of that deity ? — 40. 

To whom are cows considered sacred ?— -41. 

How do the Egyptians dispose of the carcases 
of those bulls and cows which happen to die? 

What victims are used by the people of 
Thebes, and what by the Mendesians ? — 43. 

What legend of Jupiter does Herodotus re- 
late? 

For what reasons does Herodotus thinH that 
the Grecian Hercules was derived from Egypt? 
—43, 44. 
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What idle story do the Greeks relate of 
Hercules when in Egypt, and how does Hero- 
dotus refute it ?-— 45, 

Why do not the Mendesians sacrifice goats ? 
—46. 



What is the form of the statues of Pan ? 

On what occasion do the Egyptians sacrifice 
swine ?— 47, 48. 

By whom, and from whence, were the Dio- 
nysian ceremonies introduced into Egypt ? — 49. 

Whence did the Greeks chiefly derive the 
names of their deities ? — 50. 

Whence did they obtain the name of Nep- 
tune? 

From whom did they learn to make statues 
of Mercury of a peculiar form ? — 51. 

Who were the Pelasgi ? 

How many years prior to Herodotus did Ho- 
mer and Hesiod live ? 

What does Herodotus say of their Theo- 
gony ?— 52, 53. 

What accounts are given of the origin of the 
oracles of Dodona and Ammon ? — 54, 55. 
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What is Herodotu8*8 opinion as to their ori- 
gin ?— 56, 57. 

What is the Greek name for Isis ? — 59, 

In honour of what deities are the festivals at 
Bubastis, Busiris, Sais, Heliopolis, Butas, and 
Papremis respectively held ; and what are the 
ceremonies observed by the Egyptians at those 
festivals ?_5a— 64. 

How do the Egyptians show their reverence 
for animals ? — 65—67. 

How does Herodotus account for the Egyp- 
tians not being overrun with cats ? — 66. 

What is his description of the crocodile, and 
in what manner are those animals caught ? — 68 
and 70. 

Where are they held sacred ? — 69. 

What other animals are held sacred by the 
Egyptians?— 71, 72. 

What story is related of the phcenix ? — ^73. 

What kind of bird is the ibis, and for what 
services are the Egyptians indebted to it? — ^74 
—76. 

How do the Egyptians manifest their par- 
ticular care respecting their health and appa- 
rel ?— 77. 
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What are their chief articles of food ? 

What custom have they to promote convivi- 
ality at their feasts ? — ^78. 

What music have the Egyptians similar to 
the Greeks, in what do they resemble the 
Spartans^ and in what those initiated in the 
rites of Orpheus and Bacchus ? — ^79 — 81. 

What does Herodotus say of the astrology 
and divination of the Egyptians ? — 82, 83. 

How do they educate physicians? — 84. 

In what manner do they lament the dead ? 
—85. 

Give an account of the three different modes 
of embalming used by the Egyptians. — 86 — 90. 

Describe the temple of Perseus, and give an 
account of the honours paid to, and the legend 
told of, that hero. — 91. 

Describe the manners of the Egyptians who 
inhabit the marshes. — 92. 

How do you account for the heads of the fish 
in Egypt being bruised ? — 93. 

From what do the Egyptians make oil ? — 94. 

How do they defend themselves from the 
musquitos ? — 95, 
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How do they navigate the Nile^ by what 
name do they call their vessels, and of what 
are they made ? — 96. 

What appearance does Egypt present when 
inundated by the Nile ? — 97. 

FromB.c. Who was the first king of %ypt 1—99. 

223o to 

B.C. 2173. How many kings were there between him 
and Sesostris, and were they all Egyptians? 
—100, 101. 

What queen of Egypt does Herodotus men- 
tion, and what does he relate of her? — 100. 

FromB.c. How far did Sesostris extend his conquests, 
B.C. 1357. ^"^ ^^^ ^^ y^'^ prove that? — 102 — 105. 

What monuments of his victories did Sesos- 
tris leave in the countries he overran^ and were 
there any standing in the time of Herodotus.^ 
—106. 

To what danger was he exposed on his re- 
turn to Egypt, and how did he escape ? — 107. 

What punishment did he inflict on the con- 
spirators ? — 108. 

To what do you attribute the invention of 
geometory ? — 109. 

Why did the priest of Vulcan refuse to place 
the statue of Darius before that of Sesostris ? 
—110. 
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By whom was Sesostris sncceeded, and what From B.c. 
absurd story is told of him ? — ^111. B.C. 1291. 

In whose reign are Paris and Helen said to FromB.c. 

ti . . -I 1291 to 

have come to Egypt, bow were they treated b.c. 1237. 
by that king, and how does Herodotus prove 
that they were actually driven on the coast of 
Egypt*?— lia-117. 

What is the Egyptian account of the Trojan 
war?— 118, 119. 

How does Herodotus attempt to prove that 
Helen never was at Troy ? — 120, 

How was the treasury of Rhampsinitus FromB.c. 
robbed? B.c.1182. 

Give an account of the artifices by which the 
thief from time to time escaped detection, and 
the reward which he afterward received from 
the king for his ingenuity. — 121. 

What religious ceremony was instituted in 
the reign of Rhampsinitus, and to what did it 
owe its origin ? — ^122. 

What are the opinions of the Egyptians re- 
specting the human soul ? — 123. 



See Homer, Iliad vi, 289; Odyssey vi, 227, 351. 
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FromB.C. Jn whose reign was the first pyramid built, 

1182 to , 

B.C. 1 132. and what was the character of that pnnce ? — 1S4. 

What were the dimensions of this pyramid, 
how many men were employed in bnilding it, 
whence were the materials procured, in what 
manner was it built, how long did it take bmld- 
ing, and from what may we be enabled to judge 
of the expense ?— 125, 126. 

Chcphur 

n32 to What other kings built pyramids ? — ^127, 128. 

B.C. 1076. 

FromB.C. What was the character of Mycerinus, and 
KC,W56, in what manner did he honour his daughter 
after her death ?— 12&— 132. 

What is farther related of Mycerinus ? — 133. 

Who was Rhodopis, and how comes Hero- 
dotus to make mention of her? — 134, 135. 

FromB.C. Who succeeded Mycerinus, and what did he 
B!aioo6. do?— 136. 

FromB.c. By whom was Anysis deposed, and where 
B.C. 1004. d*d ^® ^^^ refuge? — ^137 — 140. 

Sethon Who invaded Egypt during the reign of 
715^10^' Sethon, and how were the enemy repulsed?— 

B.C. 671. 141. 

How many years do the Egyptians compute 
between Menes and Sethon ? — 142. 
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What absurd genealogy did Herodotus meet 
with at Thebes ?— 143. 

What is meant by the word Piromis ? 

What account do the Egyptians give of their 
deitie^^ and what three orders are mentioned 
by them ?— 144— 146. 

What change took place in the political con- 
stitution of Egypt after Sethon ? — ^147. 

By whom was the Labyrinth built ? — 148. 

Give an accurate description of this splendid 
structure^ and also of the lake Moeris. — 149, 
150. 

How came Egypt again to be reduced under 
the sovereignty of one king ? — 151 — 153. 

From what arose the intercourse between 
Greece and Egypt? — 154. 

Give a description of the oracle and temple 
of Latona. — 155, 156. 

. Psamme- 

How many years was Psammetichus em- tichus 
ployed in the siege of Azotus ? — 157. fronTB.c. 

671 to 

What great work did Necos undertake ? — ^•^- ^i^- 

lOo, lOcl. reigned 

from B.C. 

What large city did he capture ? ^l to , 

^ ^ '^ B.C. 601. 
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Psammis On what business did some ambasstidors from 
fy^BC ^'^ come to Psammis king of Egypt, and what 
601 to was his advice to them ? — 160. 

B.C. 595. 

Apries During how many years of his reign was 

fr^B^c Apries prosperous ?— ^IGl. 

B^c ^70 ^h^t was the beginning of his misfortnnes ? 
—162, 163. 

Who was Patarbemis, and what is related of 
him? 

Into how many castes are the Egyptians di- 
vided ?_164— 168. 

Which of the castes are held most in repute, 
and which are most despised? 

What was the result of tiie battle between 
Apries and Amasis ? — 169 — 171. 

What became of Apries ? 

Amasis By what device did Amasis procure respect 

reififncd 

from B.C. from his subjects? — 172. 

570 to 

B.C. 525. In what way did he employ his time ? — ^173. 

What is said to have been his character be- 
fore he came to the throne? — 174. 

Give an account of the principal acts of his 
reign . — ^175—^177. 

What was his general behaviour toward the 
Greeks?— 178— 180. 
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What -particular acts of generosity of his 
toward the Greeks does Herodotus mention ? 
—182. 

What large island. did he conquer? — ^182. 

Had that island ever been conquered before ? 
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B.C. 525. What reason does Herodotus give for Cam- 
byses' making war against Amasis? — 1, 2. 

What other reasons are given for this war? 
—3. 

Who was Phanes, and what is related of him? 

What information and advice did he give to 
Cambyses ? 

To what different people did the line of coast 
between Phcenicia and Egypt belong ? — 5. 

How was Egypt anciently supplied with wine? 
—6. 

What became of the earthen ware in which 
it was conveyed thither ? 

What success had Cambyses in his uegocia- 
tion with the king of the Arabians ? — 7. 
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What is the general character of the Ara- 
bians ? — 8. 

What ceremonies do they observe in taking 
an oath ? 

In what way did they facilitate Gambyses' 
march into Egypt ? — 9. 

What other less probable account does He- 
rodotus give of the manner in which the Per- 
sians were supplied with water? 

Who succeeded Amasis in the kingdom? — B.c. 525. 
10. 

What prodigy happened at Thebes during 
fais reign ? 

What horrid act did the Greek allies of the 
Egyptians commit to show their abhorrence of 
the treachery of Phanes ? — 11. 

What was the issue of the battle between 
the Persians and Egyptians ? 

What remarkable difference did Herodotus 
observe between the skulls of the Persians and 
Egyptians? — 12. 

How did he account for it ? 

In what place were the Egyptians besieged 
after the battle, and what became of them ? — 
13. 
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What anecdote is told of Psammenitas when 
he beheld the misfortunes of his family and 
countrymen ? — ^14. 

How did the Persians show the high respect 
they natarally entertain for the sons of kings, 
when they conquered Egypt? — 15. 

What finally became of Psammenitas? 

What outrage was Cambyses guilty of at 
Sais ?— 16. 

What three expeditions did Cambyses pro- 
pose to undertake after the subjugation of 
Egypt?— 17. 

Describe the table of the sun. — ^18. 

How came he to abandon the expedition 
ag^nst Carthage ? 

For what purpose were spies sent to the 
Ethiopians ?— 20. 

What presents did they take with them ? — 2h 

What answer did that people send to Cam- 
byses?— 21. 

What observations were made upon each by 
the Ethiopians ?— 22. 

What singular properties is a fountain among 
the Macrobii said to possess ? — ^23. 
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To what age do that people generally live ? 

What other curiosities did the ambassadors 
of Cambyses observe among the Macrobii ? 

How do they bury their dead ? — 24. 

What was the result of Cambyses' expedi- 
tions against the Ethiopians and Ammonians ? 
—25, 26. 

By what distinguishing marks is Apis known 
from other calves ? — ^28. 

How is he honoured by the Egyptians when 
he appears among them ? — ^27. 

How were he and the Egyptians treated by 
Cambyses during one of these festivals ? — 27 
and 29. 

What horrid crimes does Herodotus say Cam- 
byses was guilty of ? — 30, 31. 

How did the Persian judges interpret the 
laws to gratify Cambyses, when he consulted 
them about marrying his sister ? — 31. 

What different reasons are assigned for the 
murder of Cambyses' wife ? — 32. 

Under what disease did Cambyses labour? — 
33. 

What flattering compliment did Croesus pay 
Cambyses when he was told that he was inferior 
to his father Cyrus ? — 34. 
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Wliat cmel treatmeot did Peiexaspes leceiTe 
from CambTses I — 35. 

Oo what account vas he gniltj of tbat act of 

cfneltT ? 

In what waT did Croesus offend CambTses ? 



How did he behaye towards him in ccmse- 
quence ? 

What became of Crcesus ? 

What was the conduct of Cambyses when 
he found that he was alive ? 

What are Herodotus's reasons for thlnlring 
that Cambyses was mad ? — 37, 38. 

By what anecdote does he show the trath of 
the proverb, ** Custom is the king of all ?" 

What war was going on in Greece whflst 
Cambyses was in Egypt ? — 39. 

" Who was Polycrates ?" 

*^ What communication did he receive from 
Amasis ?"— 40. 

" What did he in consequence ?"— 41. 

'' Did his good fortune still continue?" — 4S. 

'* What was the conduct of Amasis in conse- 
quence of this event ?"— 43. 
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** Of whom did Polycrates request assistance b.c. 526. 
against the Lacedeemonians ?"— 44. 

*^ What had he done with some Samians 
that were suspected of treason ?" 

" What became of these exiles ?" 

" How were they received at Sparta?" — 45, 
46. 

'^ What two reasons are given for the war 
between Sparta and Samos V^ — 47. 

" On what ground did the Corinthians aid 
the Spartans in this war ?" — 48, 49. 

'* Where were these boys taken from ?" 

" By whom were they sent to iPersia ?" 

*' Who was Periander ?"— 50. 

*' What act of domestic cruelty was he guilty 
of?" 

*' What family had he ?" 

" Who was Procles ?" 

<< Whence originated the disrespect which 
Periander's youngest son showed to his father ?" 
—51. 

** What severe punishment did Periander 
inflict on him ?"— 52. 
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** How did he behaye to hu father after- 
wards ?" 

*' What pre?ented Periander's taking up his 
residence at Corcyra ?" — 53. 

" How did the Lacedaemonian expedition 
against Samos succeed ?** — &4 — S6. 

** What remarkable oracle had been giyen 
to the Siphnians, and how was it falfiUed ?**— ^7, 
58. 

" What became of the Samians at last?"— 59. 

*' What ancient enmity had the ^pneta^ 
against the Samians ?" 

" For what three great works of art is Samos 
celebrated ?"— 60. 

*' Give a description of each/' 

Give an account of the revolt of the Magi. 
—61—63. 

How was Cambyses made acquainted with it? 

What dream had Cambyses ? — 64. 

Where was he at the time? 

What was the cause of the death of Camby- 
ses? 

What was hid conduct on his death bed ? — 65, 
66. 

How long did Smerdis the Mage reign ? — 67. 

How was it discovered that he was not the 
son of Cyrus ?— 68, 69. 
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What were the names of the seven who con- 
spired against the Mage ? — ^70. 

How came Darius to be one of them ? 

How did he procure that the enterprise 
should be performed without delay ? — ^71. 

In what manner did he propose it should be 
performed ? — ^72. 

What observations did Gobryas make on this 
occasion ? — ^73. 

What was the last noble action of Prexaspes? 
—74, 75. 

Give an account of the manner in which the 
Magi were put to death. — ^76 — 79. 

What feast do the Persians observe in com- 
memoration of this event? 

Give an accurate account of the debate which 
took place between the conspirators respecting 
the form of government they should establish. 

Which of the seven proposed a democracy ? 

What arguments did he make use of to show 
the expediency of such a form ? 

Who recommended an aristocracy ? — 81. 

What were his arguments in favour of that 
form? 
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/' In what treasures does Arabia abound V* — 
107. 

** How do the Arabians procure frankin- 
cense ?" 

** What observation does Herodotus make 
respecting tke comparative fecundity of differ- 
ent animals?"— 108, 109. 

*' What induced him to make that observa- 
tion r 

** How do they procure cassia^ cinnamon, 
and ledanum ?"— 1 10—1 12. 

" What does Ethiopia produce?"— 113, 114. 

" What does Herodotus say respecting the 
remote boundaries of Europe?" — 115. 

«< Who are the Arimaspiabs, and how do 
they get their gold?"— 116. 

" What singular account is given of a plain 
in Asia surrounded by mountains?" — 117. 

What act of insolence was Itaphernes guilty 
of towards Darius ? — 1 18. 

How did Darius punish him ? — 1 19. 

What anecdote does Herodotus tell of his 
wife? 

Give an account of the death of Polycrates. 
—125. 
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What circumstances led to it? — 120 — 124:. 

What became of Orcetes?— 126— 128. 

How did Darius procure that he shoald so 
be put to death ? 

Who was Democedes ? — 125. 
How came he at Susa? — 131. 

On what account was he so noticed by Da- 
rius?— 129, 130, and 133. 

What artifice did Democedes employ to pro- 
cure his return to his native country ? — 134. 

Did it succeed ? 

Who were the first Persians that sailed to 
Greece ?— 135. 

To what place did they go ?— 136. 

« 

How did Democedes escape from them ? 

Give an account of the manner in which they 
were treated by the Greeks. — 137. 

How did they get back to Persia ? — 138. 

Who was Gillus, and what is related of him! 

What was the first conquest Darius made 
after he came to the throne of Persia ? — 139— 
141. 
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What was the cause of his reducing that 
place ? 

Who was Syloson ? 

How had he ingratiated himself with Da- 
rius ? 

Who held the government of Samos after 
the death of Polycrates ? — 142. 

What proposal did he make to the Samians ? 

How was it received ? 

What finally became of Maeandrius ? — 14<8. 

Who was Lycaretus ? — 143. 

What is related of him ? 

What was the cause of the dreadful mas- 
sacre of the Samians after they had expressed 
their willingness to receive Syloson ? — 144 — 
140. 

During the war against Samos what great 
city revolted ? — 150, 151. 

How many months was Darius employed in 
besieging it ? — 152. 

What prodigy happened during the siege ? — 
153. 

f 
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Describe at length the manner in which Ba- 
bylon was conquered. — 154 — 158. 

B.C. 516. What treatment. did the inhabitants receive 
from Darius? — ^159. 

How did Darius reward Zopyrus? — ^160. 



MELPOMENE. 



Upon what pretext did Darius inarch b.c. 514. 
against the Scythians? — 1. 

Of what domestic customs of the Scythians 
does Herodotus here speak ? — 2. 

" During the invasion of Asia Minor by the 
Scythians, what new race sprung up in Scy- 
thia?"— 1— 3. 

*' How did the Scythians reduce them to 
subjection upon their return ?" — 3, 4. 

** What account do the Scythians give of 
the origin of their nation ?" — 5, 6. 

" How many years do they compute from 
its foundation to the invasion of Darius ?" — 7. 

" What account do they give of the region 
beyond them ?" 

" What is the history of the origin of the 
Scythian nation given by the Greeks?" — 8 — ^10. 
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'' Is there no account which Herodotus con- 
siders more probable than this ? — ^11, 12. 

'' Who was Aristeeus, and what marvellous 
story is told of him ?"— 13— 15. 

** Enumerate and point out on the map the 
various tribes of Scythia mentioned by Hero- 
dotus."— 16-^35. 

'' Describe the peculiar customs which he 
attributes to several of them." 

'^ What account do the Delians give of the 
Hyperboreans ?"— 32, 33. 

'* What improbable account of Abaris and 
of the form of the globe does Herodotus men- 
tion ?"— 56. 

** What is his geographical description of the 
world?"— 37— 41. 

** Point out on the map the countries he 
mentions." 

'^ What does he say respecting the circum* 
navigation of Libya?" — 42, 43. 

" What does he say respecting Europe?" 
—42. 

'' How are Libya and Asia joined?" 

'^ By whom was a second voyage round 
Africa undertaken ? — 43. 

" How came he to undertake it .^" 
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** Did be sncceed in getting round V 

** By whom, and by wbose direction, was 
eastern Asia circumnavigated ?" — 44. 

" Who were Libya, Asia, and Europa ?" — 46. 

'^ What does Herodotus say of the intellec- 
tual endowments of the Scythians ?" — 46. 

'* What description does he give of their 
general mode of living?" 

'* Enumerate and trace on the map the eight 
Scythian rivers mentioned by Herodotus." 
-^7-^58. 

*' What deities do the Scythians worship, 
and what religious ceremonies do they observe?" 
—59—67. 

^' How do they treat their enemies that fall 
in battle ?"— 64. 

• 

" When their king is affected by any mala- 
dy, what means are taken, to restore him to 
health ?"— 68. 

In what manner do they treat the false pro- 
phets ?— 69. 

" In what manner do they ratify their oaths?" 
—70. 

" In what manner do they bury their kings f*" 
—71. 
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" What ceremonies are observed at their 
funerals ?"— 71, 72. 

" Where is their bnrying place ?'* — ^71. 

" What ceremonies do they obserre at pri- 
vate funerab?"— 73. 

" What uses do they make of hemp V — ^74, 
75. 

'' How do they show their abhorrence of fo- 
reign customs ?" — ^76. 

" What story have the Peloponnesians con- 
cerning Anacharsis?" — ^77. 

'^ Who was Scyles, and what is related of 

him?"— 78--80. 

'^ What does Herodotus say of the number 
of the Scythians ?"— 81. 

'^ What is the only curiosity he observed in 
the country ?"— 82. 

Whp dissuaded Darius from making an 
expedition into Scythia? — 83. 

What cruel act is Darius said to have been 
guilty of towards CEobazus ? — 84. 

Give the dimensions of the Pontus^ Bospho- 
rus, Propontis, and Hellespont, according to 
Herodotus. — 85, 86. 
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What was the number of Darins's forces ? 

—87. 

Who constructed the bridge of boats across 
the Bosphorus ?— 87. 

How was he rewarded by Darius? — 88. 

What other bridge did Darius direct to be 
constructed ? — 89. 

What does Herodotus say of the river 
Teams ?— 90. 

What inscription was placed by Darius on 
its banks ? — 91. 

What memorial did he leave on the banks of 
the river Artiscus ? — 92. 

•' Who are the Get© ?"— 93. 

'^ What peculiar opinions and customs does 
Herodotus mention of that people ?" 

<< Who was Zalmoxis, and what is related of 
him ?"-04^96. 

What advice did Goes give Darius at the 
Danube ?— 97. 

What directions did Darius give in conse- 
quence ? — 98. 

" What peculiar customs and habits does 
Herodotus attribute to the various nations 
whom he mentions ? — 99 — ^109. 
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" Give an account of the origin of the Sanro- 
matae."— 110— U7. 

What three nations promised to send forces 
against Darius ? — ^119. 

What measures were adopted by -the Scy- 
thians when Darius commenced his march 
against them ? — 120. 

What was the first act of hostility which 
Darius committed in the country of the Scy- 
thians ?— 123. 

What plan of operations did the Scythians 
pursue against Darius ? — ^125. 

When Darius sent an ambassador to the Scy- 
thians, what answer did he receive ? — 126, 127. 

In what way did the Scythians endeavour 
to cut off Darius's retreat ? — 128. 

With what success were the skirmishes 
attended ? 

What present did the Scythians send to 
Darius?— 131. 

What did he suppose to be the meaning of 
it?— 132. 

How was it interpreted by Gohryas ? 

By what trifling circumstance was Darius 
convinced of the futility of attempting to con- 
quer the Scythians? — 134. 
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What plan in consequence did be determine 
to adopt?— 135. 

Was any part of the bridge at the Danube 
broken down when Darius returned? — ^139. 

To whom was he indebted for keeping- it 
standing ?— 137. 

Who was it that persuaded the lonians to 
comply with the request of the Scythians ? — ^137. 

What service did an Egyptian perform for 
Darius at the Danube ? — 141. 

Trace on the map Darius's march through 
Scythia. 

What said the Scythians to the lonians when 
they found that the bridge was not broken 
down ? — 142. 

What force did Darius leave behind him to 
subdue Thrace ?— 143. 

'' What anecdote is told of Darius and Ar- 
tabanus^ when the former was eating a pome- 
granate ?''— 143. 

What saying of Megabazus is here recorded ? 
—144. 

** Who were the Minyae, and where did they 
live ?"— 145- 147. 
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** Give an accarate account of the circum- 
stances which brought them to Lacedemon." 

*' Why were they driven from thence ?" 

'' Who was Theras, and what is related of 
him ?"— 147. 

** Where is Gallista, and what was it after- 
wards called ?*' 

" Who were the Mgidm ?"— 149. 

*' Relate at length the two accounts which 
the Therceans and Cyrenseans give of Battus.' 
—150—158. 

" How many successors had Battus in Gy- 
rene ?"— 158— 163. 

" What were their names ?'* 

" By what acts were the reigns of each dis- 
tinguished ?" 

" Who was Pheretime ?"— 165, 166. 

" What is related of her ?" 

What was the* pretended, and what the real, 
cause of the expedition against Libya ? — 167. 

*' Enumerate the various nations of Libya 
mentioned by Herodotus." — 168 — 199. 

" State the peculiar habits and customs of 
each." 
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How loDg were the Persians employed in 
besieging Barce ? — ^200. 

By what treacherous act was it at length cap- 
tured ?— 201. 

How did Pheretime treat the inhabitants ? — 
202. 

Give an account of the return of the Per- 
sians from the Libyan expedition. — ^203. 

What place was given to the captive Bar- 
CflBans by Darius ? — ^204. 

What was the end of Pheretime ? — ^5. 



TERPSICHORE. 



What was the first nation which Megabasus 
conquered ? — 1, 2. 

" Had they previously suffered in a war With 
any other people ?" 

'' Relate the circumstances of that war." 

" What is Herodotus's opinion of the Thra- 
cians as to their capability of becoming a power- 
ful nation ?"— 3. 

" Of the Thracians in general what customs 
are worthy of notice ?" — 3 and 6 — 8, 

" What are the peculiar customs of the 
Trausi and Transcrestonsei ?" — 4, 5. ' 

'' What is the name of the people said to 
live north of Thrace ?''— 9. 

" What does Herodotus relate worthy of 
notice among them ?*' 
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'* What fable is related by the Thracians con- 
cerning the regions beyond the Danube, s^nd 
why does Herodotus consider this improbable ?*' 
—10. 

** Who were Histiaeus and Coes?" — 11. 

What services had they done Darius ^ ? 

How did Darius reward them ? 

What story does Herodotus tell of two 
Pa^onians ? — 12, 13. 

What were their names ? 

What becomes of the Pseonian nation ? — 14, 
15. 

How do those Pseonians who live on the 
lake Prasias support themselves ? — 16. 

Who was king of Macedonia at this time ? — 
17. 

What became of the seven Persians whom 
Megabazus sent as ambassadors to him ? — 18. 

Relate all that happened in Amyntas*s pa- 
lace.— 18— 20. 

Was the matter ever investigated by the 
Persians ? — ^21. 



3 See B. iv, C. 97 and 137. 
S 
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How did the affair terminate ? 

'' Were the Macedonian kings acknowledged 
as Greeks ?"— 22. 

** How do you show that ?" 

What does Megabazus advise Darius re- 
specting HistisBas ? — ^23. 

On what grounds did he consider sach con- 
duct advisable ? 

Whither does Darius conduct Histisens, and 
what reasons does he give for treating him iu 
this manner ? — 24. 

Who are appointed governors of Sardis and 
the coast ? — 25. 

What was the name of the father of the latterr 
and what do you know of him ? 

What places are conquered by Otanes ? — 26, 

What people made the strongest resistance r 
—27. 

What reason is assigned for Otanes' sub- 
duing them ? 

What was the most flourishing town in Ionia 
at this time ? — 28. 

Had it been in a state of internal tranquil- 
lity ? 
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By whom had their disputes been settled, 
and in what manner? — S9. 

Which was the most flourishing of the Greek 
isles ?— 28. 

Had Naxos been in a state of tranquillity ? 
—30. 



How had the sedition terminated ? 

By what Greek term are the exiles called ? 

What means did they take to regain posses- 
sion of their country ? 

Who was Aristagoras ? 

What answer did he make to their request ? 

What means did he take to raise a force to 
assist these Naxian exiles ? — 31. 

Had he no other object in subduing Naxos 
than to restore the exiles ? 

What force did he receive from Arta- 
phernes ? — 32* 

Whom did»Artaphernes appoint commander ? 

How came it to pass that this force did not 
succeed in subduing Naxos ? — 33. 

What caused the disagreement between 
them? 
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How long did the blockade last ? — 34. 

What was done with the exiles ? 

How came Aristagoras to meditate a revolt ? 
—35. 

Did he receive any message at this time 
which was an additional inducement ? 

How was this message sent ? 

Of Aristagoras*s friends, who gave his opinion 
against a revolt ? — 36. 

What advice did he give after that the revolt 
was determined on ? 



What is Aristagoras's first measure ^ 

To what country does he go for allies? — 38. 

" Who was king of Sparta at that time ?** — 
39. 

" Whom had he succeeded ?" 

*' What Spartan custom did be infringe, at 
whose request, and on what account?'* — 39, 40. 

^^ Mention what sons he had by his first 
wife, and what by his second." — 41. 

** Whither did Dorieus go, and why did he 
leave his country ?" — 42. 

'* What command did he receive from the 
oracle ?"— 43. 
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** What dijfferent story is told of him by the 
people of Sybaris and Grotona ?" — 44, 45. 

" Where and how did he die ?*' — 46. 

" What became of his companions ?'' 

" Who was Philip, and what is related of 

him ?"— 47. 

" What would probably have been the lot of 
Dorieus, if he had remained at Sparta ?" — 48. • 

What arguments did Aristagoras urge to 
induce Gleomenes to send him assistance? — 
49. 

What was it which deterred Gleomenes from 
doing so ? — 50. 

What answer did he give to Aristagoras? 

Did Aristagoras use any further induce- 
ments? — 51. 

Did Gleomenes yield to them ? 

Who was Gorgo, and what is related of her ? 

'' What is the distance from Sardis to Susa?" 
—52. ^"^ 

** What countries would a man journeying 
from Sardis to Susa have to go through, and 
what rivers would he have to cross?" — 52 — 54. 

g2 
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What people did Aristagoras next go to for 
assistance ? — 55. 

Wliat was the state of Athens at this time ? 

** Of what family were Harmodias and 
Aristogiton ?** 

" In what way had they signalized them- 
selves?"-^. 

" Who was he r 

" Who was his brother?" 

** With whom had the Gephyreaus come 
into Greece ?" — 57. 

" From what country did they come, and 
where did they first settle ?" 

" By whom were they driven out from 
thence ?" 

" Where did they then find a home?" 

*' From what country were letters introduced 
into Greece ?"— 58. 

" Upon what grounds does Herodotus form 
such a conjecture?" — 59 — 61. 

** What illustHous family were expelled from 
Athens by the Pisistratidae ?"— 62. 

'' Where did they take up their abode dur- 
ing their exile ?" 
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" Who were the Amphictyons ?" 

*' What contract did the Alcmaeonidae make 
with the Amphictyoqs?" 

** How did they perform their engage- 
ment ?" 

** What induced them to do so ?" 

'' Did the priestess comply with their wishes?" 
—63. 

" How succeeded the first attempt which 
the Lacedaemonians made to restore Athens to 
liberty ?" 

'' Who commanded the Lacedaemonians ?" 

" What people sent assistance to the Pisis- 
tratidae ?" 

'* Who commanded the second Lacedaemo- 
nian expedition against Athens ?*' — 64. 

*' Were the Thessalian horse able to make 
any effectual resistance ?" 

*' Were the Lacedaemonians prepared for 
supporting a siege ?" — ^65. 

" How then did they succeed in expelling 
the Pisistratidae V 

" Of what origin were the Pisistratidae ?*' 

'* What parties arose in Athens after their 
expulsion ?" — 66. 
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'' What means did Clisthenes take to gain 
the ascendancy over his rival ?** 

['' Whom did he in this particular imitate T 
and 69. 



" Why did Clisthenes alter the names of the 
Sicyonian tribes ?" — 68. 

** By what other acts did he show his hos- 
tility to Argos ?"— 67.] 

^* How did Isagoras endeavour to recover 
his importance V*- — 70. 

** What charge was brought against the 
Alcmaeonidse ?" 

'^ How were they said to be under pollu- 
tion?"— 71. 

'' What change did Cleomenes and Isagoras 
endeavour to effect in the government?" — 72. 

*' How were they foiled in their attempt?" 

" To what power did Clisthenes send for aid 
against Cleomenes ?" — ^73. 

'* What answer was given to the Athenian 
envoys ?" 

** Against what enemies had Clisthenes now 
to support a war?" — 74. 



X 
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''To what place had the Peloponnesians 
inarched ?" 

" Was there any engagement between the 
Athenians and Peloponnesians?" — ^75. 



*' How so?" 

'' What law was passed at Sparta in conse- 
quence of this ?" 

" On what different occasions had the Do- 
rians invaded Attica ?" — 76. 

** Against whom did the Athenians next di- 
rect their arms ?** — 77. 

** What was their success ?" 

'' Is any mention afterwards made of the 
four thousand Athenians who were sent to 
occupy the lands of the Chalcidian Hippo- 
botae'?" 

** What do you mean by 'larfyoplaV* — ^78. 

<< What observation does Herodotus make 
respecting it ?" 

" What answer did the Pythian give to the 
Thebans when they consulted the oracle about 
war with Athens ?"— 79. 

» See B. vi, C. 100. 
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*' What was the answer interpreted io 
mean r— 80. 

'' What assistance did the Mpnetss send to 
theThebans?"— 81. 

"What were they?" 

" Did they afterward send any troops 2^ 

" Do the JEginetaB and Athenians appear to 
have been on good terms, or otherwise ?" — 82. 

" Who were the Epidaurians ?"* 

** What calamity had befallen them, and how 
were they instructed to remedy it?" 

** Where did they procure the materials?" 

" Upon what terms did the Athenians supply 
them with the olive wood ?" 

" To what people were the ^ginetae ori- 
ginally subject?" — 83. 

*' How were they enabled to revolt from 
their allegiance to them ?" 

" What act of plunder did they commit?" 

^' What passed between the Epidaurians and 
Athenians in consequence f " — 84. 

'^ What answer did the JSginetse make to 
the Athenians when they demanded the sta- 
tues ?" 
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'* Did the Athenians eventually succeed in 
regaining the statues ?*" 

" What two stories are told respecting the 
attempt they made to recover them?"— 85, 86. 

*' What alteration did the Athenian women 
make in their dress at this time, and what gave 
rise to such a change ?" — 87. 

'* Did the women of any other people like- 
wise make any alteration in their dress ?" — 88. 

" What answer did the oracle give to the 
Athenians respecting the ^Eginetae ?'' — 89. 

" What edifice did the Athenians erect on 
receiving this communication ?'* 

** How were they prevented from imme- 
diately prosecuting their revenge on the JEgi- 
netffi r—90. 

*' What induced Cleomenes to make war on 
Athens?"— 90, 91. 

" Whom did he wish to restore f*" 

^* Was there any thing in the political con- 
stitution of Athens which he wished to alter?" 

** To what did the Lacedaemonians attribute 
the growing power of Athens ?" 

" What were their arguments for restoring 
the Pisistratidae?" 
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'* By whom were they answered ?" — 92. 
" What was the object of his speech ?" 



" How did he endeavour to show that?*' 

*' Who were the Bacchiadse ?" 

" Who was Eetion ?" 

** Whom did he marry?" 

" How came he to marry her?" 

" What response was addressed to him by 
the oracle?" 

'* Had there been previously any other oracle 
of the same tendency with this ?" 

'' What means did the Bacchiadse take to 
prevent what was predicted by the oracle?" 

'' How came it to pass that the child was not 
destroyed ?" 



" What was his name, and in consequence 
of what was that name given him?" 

" Who was his successor?" 

'' Give an account of his embassy to Thrasy- 
bulus." 

** Who was Melissa, and what is related of 
her?" 
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*' Show how Sosicles applied what he had 
said." 

** What were the sentiments of the other 
confederates ?" — ^93. 

" Whither did Hippias go ?"— 94. 

" What other places hs^d been offered to 
him?" 

['' At what time did Sigaeum come into the 
possession of the Pisistratidae ?*' 

" To whom did Pisistratus give it?" 

" Did any people dispute his right?" 

•* Who was Alcaeus, and what is related of 
him?"~95. 

" By whom was the dispute settled ?"] 

" How did Hippias still exert himself to 
regain possession of the supreme power at 
Athens?"— 96. 

'' Did Artaphernes undertake to assist 
him ?" 

** At what period in Athenian history was it 
that Aristagoras came to Athens for assistance ?" 



1 



^ See also Chap. 55, etc. 
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What argaments did he employ to persuade 
the Athenians to assist him ? 

Did he succeed? 

What force did they promise him ? 

To what other people did he send an em- 
bassy ?— 98. 

Where were they living at this time ? 

How did they receive his proposals, and what 
did they in consequence ? 

Did any people besides the Athenians lend 
ships to Aristagoras ? — 99. 

How came they to do so ? 

Did Aristagoras command this force in per- 
son? 

B.C. 504. Relate the circumstances of the taking of 
Sardis.— 100, 101. 

What river runs through Sardis? — ^101. 

What outrages committed by the Greeks on 
this occasion were afterwards avenged by the 
Persians ?— 102. 

What were the motions of the Eretrians and 
Athenians after Sardis was taken ? — ^102, 103. 

What large island joined in the Ionian revolt ? 
—104. 
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What city in that island refused to join the 
rest? 

On what account did the Cyprians revolt? 

What was the conduct of Darius when he 
heard of the burning of Sardis?— 105. 

What said he to Histiaeus ?— 106. 

What answer did Histiaeus make to the king? 

What commission was given to Hbtiaeus ? — 
107. 

Who commanded the Cyprians ? — 108. 

What means did be take to raise a force 
against the Persians ? — ^108, 109. 

In what order did he draw up his forces ? — 
110. 

Who was Artibius, and what is related of 
him?— 111. 

How did the engagement both by sea and 
land terminate ?—\12, 113. 

What became of Onesilus ? — 118. 

What remarkable circumstance occurred re- 
specting him after his death ? — 114. 
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What did the oracle direct should be done 
in consequence ? 

What became of the lonians who were en- 
gaged at Cyprus? — 11$. 

Who was Daurises, and what places did be 
conquer ? — 116, 117. 

Where did the Cariaus engage with him ? — 
118, 119. 

What was the issue of that battle ? 

Did the Carians receive any reinforcement ? 
—120. 

Were they then more fortunate? — 121. 

What ultimately became of Daurises and his 
army ? 

Who was Hymeas, and what people did he 
reduce to subjection ? — 122. 

What places were reduced by Artaphernes 
and Otanes ?— 123. 

What was Aristagoras\s conduct after these 
losses ?— 124. 

What places of refuge did he propose for 
himself and his partisans ? 
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Who was it (bat dissuaded their going to 
either of these places ? — 125. 

What advice did he give to Aristagoras ? 

Whither at length did Aristagoras determine 
to fly?— 126. 

What was his end ? 
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When EUstbens came to Sardis, what diffi- 
culty had he to conteod with? — ^1. 

What remarkable expression did Axtaphemes 
make nse of to him ? 

What was Histiaeus's conduct when he found 
he could not fulfil his engagements to Darius t 
—2. 

What answer did he make to the lonians 
when they enquired his reasons for setting on 
foot the Ionian revolt? — 3. 

Who was Hermippus, and what is related of 
him ?— 4. 

What treatment did Histiaens receive from 
his countrymen ? — 5. 

Whither did he betake himself? 

From what countries did the Persians chiefly 
derive their naval force ? — 6. 
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Against what place were the Persians col- 
lecting a large force ? 

What did the lonians in this emergency ? — 7. 

What conduct did they determine to adopt ? 

In what order was the Ionian fleet drawn up ? 
—8. 

Of how many ships did the Ionian fleet.con- 
sist? 

Of how many did the Persian ? — 9. 

Did the Persians propose to come to an im- 
mediate engagement ? 

What means did they take to reduce the 
lonians ? 

Did the lonians listen to the proposals of the 
expelled tyrants ? — 10, 

Where were they assembled? — 11. 

Does the Ionian fleet appear to have been 

well disciplined ? 

Who was it that instructed the fleet in 
various' manoeuvres? — II, 12. 

Did the lonians continue obedient to him ? 

Who were the first to withdraw from the 
Ionian confederacy ? — 13. 
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Did all their ships withdraw themselves? — ^14. 

Who was their tyrant ?— ^13. 

Has Herodotus related any thing respecting 
Syloson in any other part of his history ? — B. iii, 
C. 89. C. 139—141. 

Did any other people withdraw themselves ? 
—14. 

What people fought most bravely in defence 
of their liberty ? — 15, 

What was the issue of the naval engagement? 

What was the fate of the Chians that es- 
caped ? — ^16. 

What became of Dionysius ? — 17. 

How many years after the revolt was Miletus 
taken P— 18. 

Was there any oracle respecting the capture 
of Miletus ?— 19. 

What was done with the Milesian prisoners? 
—20. 

From what people might the Milesians have 
expected some commiseration^ but were disap- 
pointed ?— 21. 

What people acted in a very different man- 
ner? 
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In what did they especially show their regard 
for the Milesians ? 

What became of the Samians after the cap- 
ture of Miletus ?— 22. 

Where were the Zancleans at the time ? — 23. 

Who persuaded the Samians to seize on 
Zancle ? 

Who was Hippocrates, and what is related 
of him ? 

What was Zancle afterwards called ? 

Who was Scythes, and what honourable tes- 
timony did Darius bear to him ? — ^24. 

What favour was shown to the Samians on 
account of their conduct in the engagement at 
Lade ?— 25. 

When Histiaeus heard of the capture of 
Miletus, whither did he go ? — ^26. 

What prodigies happened at Miletus some 
time before its capture ? — ^27. 

Where was Histiaeus when he was taken 
prisoner? — 28. 

How was he saved from being killed by a 
Persian soldier ? — 29. 
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What became of him after he was brought 
to Sardis ?— 30. 

Was Darius pleased with the conduct of 
Harpagus and Artaphernes ? 

What other places besides Miletus did the 
Persian force subdue ? — 31 — 33, 

To whom did the Chersonese belong before 
it was conquered by the Persians ? — 34. 

*' Who were the original inhabitants of the 
Chersonese ?" 

" By whom were they dispossessed of it?" 

*^ What answer did they receive from the 
oracle at Delphi ?" 

*' Did they do as they were directed?" 

'* Who was the person that first offered 
them hospitality ?"— 35. 

" At what period of Athenian history did 
this occur ?" 

« What particularly induced Miltiades to 
accompany them ?" 

'' Had he been previously distinguished by 
any exploits ?" — 36. 

'' Did he fortify any part of the Chersonese?" 
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*' Was he CDabled to repel the attacks of 
the surrounding Thracians ?" 

^' Who commanded the Lampsacenians to 
set him at liberty?"— 37- 

** Who succeeds Miltiades as king of the 
Chersonese ?"— 38. 

** What was his fate ?" 

" Had he any son ?" 

** Who was his successor?" — 39. 

** What measures did he take as soon as he 
arrived in the Chersonese ?" 

'* Did he take any steps to secure the friend- 
ship of the Thracians ?" 

** In what difficulties was he involved in the 
third year of his command, and from what peo- 
ple?"— 40. 

On what account, and with what force, did 
he fly from the Chersonese? — 41. 

Did all his ships arrive safe ? 

What became of Metiochus ? 

What regufations did Artaphernes at this 
time make, which tended to establish the ge- 
neral tranquillity of Ionia? — 42. 
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Who was appointed to command the first ex- 
pedition against Greece ? — 43. 

What remarkable arrangement did he make 
in Ionia? 

Against what places was this force ostensibly 
directed ?^44. 

Do you think that he would have been satis- 
fied with the redaction of those places ? 

How did this expedition terminate ? 41 , 45. 

AVhat people were commanded by Darius to 
give up their ships and pull down their walls ? 
--46. 

From what source did thev derive their re- 
venue ? — 47. 

What was the form in which the Persians 
demanded subjection of any people? — 48. 

Which of the states of Greece complied with 
what was required of them, and which refused ? 

What people in particular were accused of 
betraying the liberties of Greece, and who were 
their accusers ? 

What did the Spartans in consequence ? — SO. 

What was the name of that iEginetan who 
resisted the violent attempts of Cleomenes ? 
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From whom did he receive encouragettient 
to do so ? 

" Who were the kings of Sparta at this time?" 
—51. 

^^ Which branch of the royal family was most 
esteemed ?" 

** How came Sparta to have two kings?" — 52. 

^^ Of which branch was Demaratus ?" 

" Who was Aristodemus ?" 

*' To what hero did he trace his origin?*' 

" Whom did Aristodemus marry ?" 

" From whom was she descended ?" 

** What means did the Spartans take to as- 
certain which of her two sons was the oldest ?" 

^' Upon whose authority does Herodotus give 
this account of the royal family of Sparta ?"- 
53. 

** Is this account generally received through- 
out Greece ?" 

** Up to whom do the Greeks in general 
trace the Dorian princes ?'^ 

'* Who was Perseus's mother?" 

" Whose daughter was she ?" 

" To what country did he belong ?" 

1 
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** From what country do the Persians say 
that Perseus originally came ?" — 54. 

'* What privileges do the Spartan kings en- 
joy in time of peace, and what in time of war ?** 
—56, 67. 

'* What peculiar powers of judgment do they 
possess V* 

*' In what customs do the Spartans resemble 
the Persians ?"-^^, 69. 

^' In what custom do they resemble the 
Egyptians ?"— 60. 

Whilst Cleomenes was at i^gina, what was 
going on at Sparta? — 61. 

'* Who was Ariston?" 

" How many wives had he ?*' 

'' By what means did he obtain the wife of 
Agetus ?"— 62. 

*' What story is told of her r 

" What was her son's name ?" — 63. 

'' Where was Ariston at the time this son 
was born ?" 

" What expression did he make use of on 
hearing that his wife had a son ?" 
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'^ How did Demaratus become odious to 
Cleomenes ?" — 64. 

Whose assistance did Cleomenes obtain to 
remove Demaratus ? — 65. 

What reward did Cleomenes promise him in 
case they succeeded ? 

What gave rise to the animosity between 
Leutychides and Demaratus 1 

What means did the Spartans take to ascer- 
tain whether Demaratus was Ariston's son or 
not .?— 66. 

What answer did the Pythian give them ? 

Who was Cobon^ and what is related of him ? 

Did Demaratus preside in any inferior office 
after the loss of his throne ?^67. 

What insult did he receive in this office^ and 
from whom I 

What did Demaratus in consequence ? — 68- 

What answer did his mother make when he 
adjured her to declare whether he was her son 
or.noti* — 69* 

Whither did he go after this ? — 70. 

How did he escape being seized by those 
Lacedaemonians who pursued him ? 
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How was he received by Darius ? 

What character does Herodotus give of De- 
maratus ? 

Had Leutychides any son ? — 71. 

Did he succeed to the throne ? 

Who then did ? 

What relation did he marry ? 

Where did Leutychides die ? — 72. 

How came he there ? 

What became of Crius and his partisans ? — 
73. 

Was Cleomenes's treachery to Demaratus 
ever discovered ? — ^74. 

How did he escape the anger of his country- 
men? 

How came they to invite him to return ? — 
76. 

What was the end of Cleomenes ? 

To what different causes was this madness 
attributed by the Athenians, Argives, and 
Spartans ? — ^75 and 84. 

'* How came Cleomenes to march against 
Argos ?"— 76. 
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" Where did the two armies meet ?" — 77. 

" What stratagem did Cleomenes employ ?" 
—78. 

" What act of treachery was he guilty of?" 
—79—81. 

** How came he to march ne further ?" 

What proceedings were instituted against 
Cleomenes upon his return from Argos ? — 82. 

Was he found guilty ? 

What disturbance happened at Argos ?— 83. 

Against whom^ and on what account, did the 
^ginetans make a complaint at Sparta ? — 85. 

What did Leutychides in consequence ? 

Did the Athenians comply ? — 86. 

What story did Leutychides tell them ? 

" Who was this Glaucus, and for what had 
he gained a high character ?" 

" Who intrusted a sum of money in his 
hands r 

'^ How did Glaucus behave when this money 
was claimed ?" 

" Did he give hack the money ?" 

" What reply was made to him by the Pythian 
priestess.^" ; 
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What act of (Nitnge kad the i£giiietae been 
gailtj of tovarda the AtheniaiM ? — 87. 

What good opportonity was now offered for 
them to reTenge themseWes an the i£giiiet» ? 



How did they lose the opportanity ? 

What became of Nicodromos and his parti- 
saDs ?— 90, 91. 

What was the issae of the two sea-fights be- 
tween the Athenians and JEgineisd ? — 92, 93. 

Why did the Argives refuse to assist the 
iEginetsB?— 92. 

How was Darias's animosity against the 
Athenians kept alive ? — 94. 

Who commanded the second Persian expe- 
dition against Greece ? 

Against what places was it ostensibly di- 
rected ? 

Where did the army rendezvous ? — ^95. 

Trace the route of the expedition. 

What reasons does Herodotus think they had 
for taking this course?— '96« 

What treatment did the Delians experience 
from Datis and Artaphernes ? — 97. 
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At the time this expedition reached Greece, 
what remarkable circumstance happened to 
Delos ?— 98. 

What was that circumstance interpreted to 
portend ? 

Upon whom did the Persians first commence 
hostilities ? — 99. 

What assistance did the Eretrians receive 
from the Athenians ? — 100. 

How came these four thousand Athenians 
in possession of the Chalcidean territory ? 

How long did the siege of Eretria last? — 
101. 

Was the place vigorously defended ? 

By what means was it taken ? 

How did Darius treat the Eretrian prisoners ? 

Against what place did the Persians next 
direct their arms ? — 102. 

By whom were they conducted thither? 

How was the Athenian army commanded ? — 
103. 

'* Whose son was this Miltiades ?" 

" How had Cimon remarkably distinguished 
himself, and what treatment did he experience 
from the PisistratidsB ?" 
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** Where did Miltiadfiai Rra befixe he came 
to Aihens ?^' 

'' What two dangers had he expmenced and 
escaped from before he was appointed to die 
command of the Athenian forces?* — 104» 

Who was Phidippides, and what stocy is re- 
lated of him ?— 105. 



Why did not the Lacedaemonians march i 
mediately to die assstance of the Athenians 
—106. 

What remarkable dream had EGppias before 
the battle of Marathon, and how was it foIfiDed? 
—107. 

How came die Plataeans to give themselves 
up entirely to the direcdon of the Athenians? 

—108. 

Why did not the Lacedemonians take them 
under their protection ? 

What inconvenience occorred to the Athe- 
nian army in consequence of the command 
being divided between ten generals ? — 109, 

What was Miltiades' conduct on this occa- 
sion, and what measures were accordingly adopt- 
ed?— 109,110. 
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How was the Athenian army drawn up atB.c. 49o. 
vthe battle of Marathon ?— 111. 

In what unusual manner did the Athenians 
commence the engagement? — 112, 113. 

To what causes would you attribute the vic- 
tory which was gained by them ? 

What became of Gallimachus ? — 114. 

Who was Cynaegirus, and what is related of 
hint? 

Whither did the Persian fleet sail after the 
defeat at Marathon?— 115, 116. 

" What story was in consequence spread 
abroad to the prejudice of the Alcmaeonidae ?" 

What were the numbers slain on each side 
in this engagement ? — 117. 

What happened to Epizelus in the battle ? 

What remarkable dream had Datis^ and 
what effect had it on his conduct? — 118. 

How were the captive Eretrians treated by 
Darius?— 119. 

Did the Lacedaemonians come at all to the 
assistance of the Athenians ? — 120. 
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'' For what reasons does Herodotus consi- 
der the charge against the Alcma&onidas to be 
false?"— 121. 

^' From whom was the family of the AIcmaB- 
onidffi descended ?"— 130, 131. 

'* How did he obtain great wealth?" 

'' Who was Agarista, and what is related of 
her?" 

" Why did Clisthenes bestow his daughter 
on Megacles in preference to Hippoclides ?" 

•* Trace the genealogy of Pericles." 

What expedition did Miltiades undertake 
after the Persian force had returned to Asia? 
—132. 

What was the real, and what the alleged, 
cause of his enmity to the Parians ? — 133. 

What story is told of Timo ?— 134, 135. 

What treatment did Miltiades experience 
from the Athenians after his failure at Pares? 
—136. 

What was the end of Miltiades ? 

By what means, and from whom, had Milti- 
ades obtained possession of Lemnos ? — ^137 
—140. 

What account does Herodotus give of the 
Pelasgi? 



POLYMNIA. 



After Darius heard of the defeat at Mara- B.C. 489. 
thon, T?hat were his plans respecting Greece ? 
-1. 

Against what other people also did he pur- 
pose to direct his arms ? 

What dispute arose in his family at this junc- 
ture ?— 2. 

How and by whose advice was it settled ? — 3. 

How long after this did Darius live ? — 4. 

What nation did Xerxes propose to subdue 
first ?— 5. 

How came he to change his intention ? — 5, 6. 

t 

What eminent Greeks resided at this time 
in Persia, and were unremitting in their exer- 
tions to prevail on Xerxes to send an expedi- 
tion against Greece ? 
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Who was made governor of Egypt, and what 
was his fate ? — 1. 

State the substance of the speeches of 
Xerxes, Mardonias, and Artabanus, as to the 
expediency of sending an army against Greece. 
-«— 12. 

How was Artabanus's advice received ? — 11. 

Give an account of the vision which appeared 
to Xerxes. — \St — 14. 

In consequence of what did Artabanos 
change his sentiments, and openly approve of 
the expedition? — 15 — 18. 

What other vision appeared to Xerxes ? — 19. 

How long was he employed in assembling 
his army and collecting provisions ? — 20, 

What is Herodotus's opinion of the great- 
ness of this expedition ? — 21. 

What is the situation of mount Athos ? — 22. 

What measures did Xerxes take to guard 
against a disaster similar to that which hap- 
pened to Mardonius? 

Who distinguished themselves most by their 
skill in this work ?— 23. 

Does Herodotus think that this wori^ was 
absolutely necessary ? — ^24. 
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Why 80 ? 

Trace in the map Xerxes' route to Sardis. 
—26, 30, 31. 

What story is related of Pythins of delaenae ? 
—27—29. 

What was Xerxes* first step after his arrival 
at Sardis ?— 32. 

How did his army pass over the Hellespont ? 
—33. 

How wide is the Hellespont ? — 34. 

What became of the first bridge ? 

What rash conduct was Xerxes guilty of in 
consequence ? — 35. 

How were the bridges constructed ? — 36. 

What phenomenon occurred whilst the army 
was at Abydos ? — 37. 

What act of cruelty was Xerxes guilty of 
towards Pythius ?— 38, 39. 

In what order, and in how many days, did the 
army pass over the bridge ? — 40, 41 , and 54 — 56. 

Trace its route from Sardis to Abydos. — 
4/2, AS. 

What improbable story does Herodotus re- 
late of the Scamander?— 43. 

k 
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What people were victorious in the sham 
fight off Abydos ? — 44. 

What reflection did Xerxes make when he 
beheld all his forces at Abydos?— ^15, 

State the substance of the conversation which 
here took place between him and Artabanus.^ 
40-52. 

Whither was Artabanus sent ? — 53. 

What prodigies happened whilst the army 
was marching from Sardis into Greece? — 57. 

Trace the route of the army from Abydos to 
Doriscns. — 58. 

Where is Doriscus ? — 59. 

How did Xerxes number his army ? — 60. 

Of how many souls did the whole force 
consist? 

Enumerate the nations which composed the 
infantry and cavalry of Xerxes' army, and de- 
scribe the armour and dress of each. — 61 — 88. 

. What people supplied ships, and of what 
number did the fleet consist? — 89 — 96. 

What were the names of the principal com- 
manders both by sea and land ? — 88 and 97, 96. 
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Who was Artemisia^ and what is related of 
her ?— 99. 

In what manner did Xerxes review his land 
and naval forces? — 100. 

What description did Demaratus give of his 
countrymen to Xerxes ? — 101 — 104. 

Whom, and as a reward for what services, 
did Xerxes appoint governor of Doriscus ?— 
105, 106. 

Who was BogeSy and what is related of him? 
—107. 

Trace Xerxes' march through Thrace and 
Macedonia.— 108— 1 13. 

What rivers and lakes were insufficient to 
supply his army with water? — 109 and 127. 

Trace the course of the fleet. — ^121 — ^128. 

What superstitious ceremony did Xerxes 
perform at a place called ivvia oBol'i — 114. 

What anecdote does Herodotus relate re- 
specting the quantity of provision consumed by 
the army ?— 120. 

What molestation did the army meet with 
near the river Echidorus ? — ^125. 
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Which way did Xerxes march into Thessaly ? 
—128. 

What description does Herodotus give of 
that country ?— 129. 

What observation is Xerxes said to have 
made upon Thessaly ? — 130. 

Which among the Grecian nations gave earth 
and water to Xerxes? — 132. 

Why did not Xerxes send ambassadors to 
Athens and Sparta ?— 133. 

How, and in consequence of what, did the 
Lacedaemonians endeavour to make atonement 
for that act of treachery ? — ^134. 

How were these men treated by Xerxes ? — 
135, 136. 

From what circumstance do the Lacedsemo- 
nians consider that Talthybius was not appeased 
by what they had done ? — 137. 

What is Herodotus's opinion on that point? 

Against what place was the expedition of 
Xerxes ostensibly directed ? — ^138. 

What honourable testimony does Herodotus 
bear to the Athenians ? — 139. 

What answer was given to the Athenians 
from the oracle at Delphi ?— *140. 
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Who was Artemisia^ and what is related of 
her ?— 99. 

In what manner did Xerxes review his land 
and naval forces? — 100. 

What description did Demaratus give of his 
countrymen to Xerxes? — 101 — 104. 

Whom, and as a reward for what services, 
did Xerxes appoint governor of Doriscus ? — 
105, 106. 

Who was Boges, and what is related of him? 
—107. 

Trace Xerxes' march through Thrace and 
Macedonia.— 108— 1 13. 

What rivers and lakes were insufficient to 
supply his army with water? — 109 and 127. 

Trace the course of the fleet. — 121 — ^123. 

What superstitious ceremony did Xerxes 
perform at a place called ivvia oSol^. — 114. 

What anecdote does Herodotus relate re- 
specting the quantity of provision consumed by 
the army ?— 120. 

What molestation did the army meet with 
near the river Echidorus ? — ^125. 
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What is the opinion of Herodotns on this 
subject? — 152. 

" Who was Gelon ?"— 153. 

*' To what place did his ancestors belong?" 

*' To what distinction were they raised ?" 

<< Who was TelineSy and how did faiO attain 
his dignities ?" 

" How had Gelon signalized himself?" — 154. 

" How did he become master of Syracuse ?" 
—155. 

" To whom did he then give up Gela?" — 
156. 

What passed at the interview between Gelon 
and the Greek ambassadors? — 157 — 161. 

With what answer were they finally dis- 
missed ? — 162. 

When Gelon heard that Xerxes had crossed 
the Hellespont, what were his measures ? — ^163. 

Who was Gadmus; and what is related of 
him?— 164. 

What reasons do the Sicilians give for Ga- 
lon's not assisting the Greeks ? — ^165. 
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Who commanded the Carthaginians V* 
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** On what celebrated day did the engage- 
ment between the Sicilians and Carthaginians 
take place^ and what became of Amilcar?" — 
166. 

What account do the Carthaginians give of 
the death of Amilcar ? — 167. 

What treacherous conduct were the Corcy- 
reans guilty of ? — 168. 

How were the Cretans dissuaded from join- 
ing the allied force of the Greeks ? — 169. 

" Where did Minos meet with his death ?" — 
170. 

** How came he to be in Sicily ?" 

'' What became of those Cretans who under^ 
took to avenge his death V* 

*' By whom was Crete peopled when it was 
left without inhabitants?" — 171. 

** How was the island again desolated^ and 
afterwards repeopled V* 

How came the Thessalians to take part with 
the Persians ?— 17^-174. 

Describe the topography of Thermopylae and 
Artemisium.--r-l 76. 
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Why did the Greeks choose Thermopylae for 
the station of their land forces ? — 175 and 177. 

What oracle was delivered to the inhabitants 
of Delphi at this time ?— 178. 

What induced the Greek navy to fall back 
from Artemisinm to Chalcis ? — ^179 — 182. 

What treatment did the crews of the cap- 
tared ships meet with from the Persians ? — ^181. 

At what number does Herodotus estimate 
the whole of Xerxes' force collected at Ther- 
mopylae and Sepias? — 184 — 186. 

How many men were employed in the fleet ? 

How many sailors, and how many marines, 
did each ship contain ? 

What does Herodotus say of Xerxes* per- 
sonal appearance ? — ^187. 

What was the first loss which this large 
armament sustained ? — 188. 

Where was the fleet stationed at that time ? 

What story is told concerning the invocation 
of Boreas and Orithyia by the Athenians I — 
189. 

How many ships were supposed to have 
been lost ?— 190. 
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Who acquired great riches by collecting the 
pieces of wreck ? — ^190. 

How long did the storm last? — ^191. 

What were the motions of the Greek and 
Persian fleets in consequence? — ^192, 193. 

How many ships of the Persians fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, and what illustrious 
persons were on board of them ? — 194, 195. 

In what direction does Xerxes prosecute his 
march?— 196— 201. 

What stories are told him about Athamas 
and the children of Cytissorus ? — 197. 

Describe the situation of Melis, Anticyra, 
and Trachis ; and the course * of the rivers 
Sperchius, Dyras, Asopus, and Phoenix. — 198 

~aoo. 

Where does Xerxes encamp ? — ^201. 

By whom was the Greek force commanded, 
of what nations was it composed, and of how 
many men did it consist ? — ^202 — ^204. 

Of what family was Leonidas ? — ^204. 

How came he to be king of Sparta ? — ^206. 

How do 'you account for Leonidas's being 
accompanied by so small a number of Spartans ? 
—205,206. • 
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At whose request did he refoae to return to 
the Corinthiaii isthmiis, as moat of the Pelo- 
ponnesiaiis advised? — ^307. 

What aceonnt did die spy that was sent by 
Xerxes gire of the Greek anny ? — 208. 

What cooTersalioa took place at this junc- 
ture between Xerxes and Demaratns ? — ^209. 

B.C. 480. Describe the first attack wliich the Persians 
made upon the Greeks, and the issne of it. — SIO. 

By whom and with what success was the 
second attack made ? — ^211, 212. 

How were the Persians at length able to sur- 
round the Greeks?— 213— 218. 

On what account does Herodotus think that 
many of the allies returned home at this. crisis i 
—219, 220. 

Who was the seer that attended the Greek 
army, and what became of him ?-221. 

Which of the allies determined to remain 
with Leonidas? — ^222. 

Describe the combat which now took place. 
—223, 224. 

Who was Dieneces, and what is related of 
him ?— 226. 
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Who besides him particalarly distinguished 
themselves at Thennopylas ? — ^227. 

What inscriptions were placed on the monu- 
ments of those who fell at Thermopylae ? — ^228. 

How many Greeks survived the conflict, and 
what became of them afterwards ? — ^229 — ^233. 

What was Demaratas's advice to Xerxes 
after the battle of Thermopylae?— 234— 236. 

How came Xerxes not to follow it? — 236, 
237. 

What proof did he give of the hatred he 
bore the Spartan king ? — ^238. 

Wh£it people in Greece were first made ac- 
quainted with Xerxes' intention of invading 
Greece, and by what means did they learn it ? 
—239. 



URANIA. 



What nations composed the Greek navy ? 
— 1. 

Who was the chief commander of the com- 
bined force ? — 2. 

How did the Athenians manifest their good 
sense on this occasion ? — 3. 

Where was the fleet of the Greeks sta- 
tioned during the fight at Thermopylae ? — 4. 

How did the Euboeans prevail on the Greeks 
to remain till they had removed their families? 
—4,6. 

What were the motions of the barbarian 
fleet?— 6, 7. 

How did the Greeks become acquainted with 
their design ? — 8. 

On what measures did they decide in conse- 
quence of this information ?- 
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With what feelings did the sailors of Xerxes 
come out to meet them ? — 10. 

What was the result of the engagement? — 11. 

What severe loss did the Persians again 
sustain at Artemisium, and what is Herodo- 
tus's reflection thereupon ? — ^12, 13. 

What reinforcement did the Greeks receive 
at this time, and with what success did they 
again engage the Persians ? — 14. 

What was the result of the third naval en- 
gagement? — 16, 16. 

What coincidence was there between these 
engagements and those at Thermopylae ? — ^15. 

Who distinguished themselves most on each 
side ?— 17. 

What oracle was disregarded by the Euboe- 
ans on this occasion? — ^20. 

In what did Themistocles display his sagacity * 
when the fleet was ordered to sail into the 
inner seas ? — 18, 19, and 22. 

What was the next movement of the Persians 
when they heard that the Greeks had aban- 
doned Artemisium ? — 23. 

What foolish vanity was Xerxes guilty of 
when his sailors landed at Thermopylae ? — ^24, 
26. 

1 
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Upon enqniring of an Arcadian how the 
Greeks were employed, what answer did he 
receive, and what was his reflection thereupon ? 
—26. 

Upon what business did the Thessalians send 
an herald to the Phoceans, and was the propo- 
sal accepted? — ^27—29. 

To what does Herodotus attribute the fidelity 
of the Phoceans to the Greek confederacy? — 30. 

Whence arose the enmity which existed be- 
tween the Thessalians and Phoceans ? — 27, 28* 

Did the Phoceans fall victims to the resent- 
ment of the Thessalians ? — 31 — 33. 

What direction did the two divisions of the 
Persian army respectively take, and what places 
did they devastate in their march ? — 34, 35. 

» By what prodigies were the Delphians en- 
couraged to defend their town, and how was 
Delphi saved ?— 36— 39. 

Where did the Greek fleet cast anchor? — 40. 

Where did the inhabitants of Athens seek 
safety? — 41. 

Of what nations was the Grecian force com- 
posed, and what was the total number of ships ? 
—42,48. 
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^* Of what origin were the Athenians, and 
by what names have they been at various times 
designated ?" — 44. 

" By whom was the title o( Athenians given 
them r 

What passed at the council of war held at 
Salamis ?— 49, 60. 

Give an account of the capture of Athens. 
—51—63. 

What induced Herodotus to give an account 
of Xerxes' sacrifice in the Acropolis ? — 54, 66. 

What was Mnesiphilus's advice to the Greeks 
at Salamis ?— 56, 67. 

What heroes did the Greeks invoke to their 
assistance ? — 64. 

What interruption did he meet with from 
Adimantus of Corinth, and what answer did he 
make ?— 69. 

What arguments did Themistocles employ 
to induce the commanders to follow his advice? 
—68—63. 

What prodigy happened whilst the Persians 
were in the Thriasian plain ? — 66. 
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From what people did the Peraan fleet re- 
ceWe reioforcements t — 66. 

What adyice did Artemisia f^iye Xerxes be- 
fore the battle of Salamis ? — 67, 68. 

Why did he not follow it?— 69. 

What were the next movements of the land 
and nayal forces of Xerxes ? — ^70, 71. 

** Of how many nations was Peloponnesos 
composed T — 72. 

*' Which were the original inhabitants of 
the country ?** 

*' What were the names of the four other 
nations, and what parts of Peloponnesus did 
they respectively inhabit ?" — ^73. 

** Which of these nations joined the Grreek 
confederacy ?" 

Do all the Greek allies appear to have de- 
termined to resist the barbarian in the straits of 
Salamis ? — ^74. 

What particular prediction had been given 
from Bacis ? — ^77. 

By whose exertions came it to pass that the 
engagement took place at Salamis ? — 75, 76. 

What artifice did he employ ? 
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Who gave the Greek commanders intimation 
of the movements of the enemy ? — ^78 — 81. 

How is it that we do not find him joined 
with Themistocles in the command of the Athe- 
nian force ? 

What honorable conduct of his is recorded 
by Herodotus ? 

How was the information which he had given 
the Greek commanders confirmed ? — 82. 

To what efiect did Themistocles address his 
men ?— 83. 

What two accounts are given of the com- 
mencement of the battle of Salamis ?— -84. 

In what order were the two fleets drawn up? B.C. 480. 
—85. 

Who among the barbarians distinguished 
themselves most in the engagement, and were 
rewarded by Xerxes ? — 85. 

To what cause does Herodotus attribute the 
great loss which the barbarians sustained ? — 86. 

What exploit is recorded of a commander of 
Artemisia? — 87. 

What observation is Xerxes said to have 
made in consequence } — 88. 

12 
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Who among the Greeks distingiiuhed them- 
seWes most 



What report was spread to the prepdioe of 
the Corinthians^ and was it generaDy received ? 
—94. 



What service did Aristides perform ?- 

Where were the wrecks of the Persian ships 
cast on shore, and what prophecy was fulfilled 
thereby ?— 96. 

What stratagem did Xerxes employ to de- 
lade the Greeks and secure a retreat ? — 97. 

How did he send despatches to Persia with 
an account of the defeat ? — 96. 

What does Herodotus say was the predomi- 
nant feeling among the Persians upon hearing 
the intelligence ? — 99. 

What conduct after the battle of Salamis did 
Mardonius recommend to Xerxes ? — ^100. 

What was Artemisia^s advice, and how was 
it received by the king?— 101— 103. 

** What countryman was Hermotimus ?'' — 
105. 

** What severe vengeance did Hermotimus 
inflict upon the man who had sent him as a pre- 
sent to Xerxes ?"— 106. 
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Whither did Xerxes order the fleet to sail 
after the battle of Salamis ? — ^107. 

What mistake did the Persians make ? 

What measures did Themistocles advise the 
Greeks to adopt ?— 108, 109. 

What were Earybiades's arguments against 
such conduct? 

What was the purport of a message which 
Themistocles sent to Xerxes? — 110. 

What islands does he reduce to submission? 
—111—113. 

What force was left with Mardonius to sub- 
due Greece ? — 113. 

What answer did he make to the Lacedae- 
monian who demanded satisfaction for the death 
of Leonidas ? — 114. 

Trace on the map Xerxes' retreat to the 
Hellespont. 

What became of the splendid chariot of the 
sun which he had brought in his retinue? — 115. 

What unnatural action does Herodotus re- 
cord of the king of the Bisaltae ?— 116. 

What two accounts are given of Xerxes' 
passage from Europe into Asia?— 117— 119. 
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In what manner is he said to have treated 
the pilot of the vessel in which he was on board, 
and on what account did he so treat him ? — 
118. 

What presents is Xerxes said to have given 
to the people of Abdera ? — 120. 

To what deities were offerings presented by 
the Greeks, and what individuals received re- 
wards for their courage and conduct in the vic- 
tory which had been gained ? — 121 — 125. 

What places were besieged and taken by 

Artabazus ?— 126, 127. 
* 
How was Timoxenus's plot to betray Potidaea 

discovered ? — ^128. 

How was Potidaea saved ? — 129. 

Where did the Persian and Greek navies 
winter ?— 130. 

By whom was the Grecian fleet commanded, 
and to what place did it sail? — 131. 

Why did not the two navies come to an en- 
gagement? — ^132. 

What oracles did Mardonius send to consult, 
and whom did he employ for that purpose ? — 
133, 

" Why is no Theban allowed to sleep in the 
temple of Amphiaraus ?" — 134. 
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What story is related of the oracle delivered 
to Mys ?— 135. 

Whom does Mardonius despatch to Athens ? 
—136. 

" Who was he ?" 

*' For how many generations had his family 
reigned in Macedon ?"— 137— 139. 

" From what country did they originally 
come ?" 

*' What was the name of the first king of 
Macedon, and what story is related of him ?" — 
137. 

*' What part of the country did he and his 
associates first seize upon, and for what was it 
celebrated ?'*— 138. 

On what business was Alexander sent to 
Athens ?— 140. 

For what purpose were envoys sent from 
Sparta at the same time? — 141, 14S. 

What answer did the Athenians give to 
Alexander and the Lacedaemonians ? — 143, 144. 
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What were Mardonius's first movements in 
the spring? — 1. 

What advice did the Thebans give Mardo- 
nius ? — 2. 

Why did he not follow it?— 3. 

With what proposition was Murjchides sent 
to Salamis ? — 4. 

Did any of the Athenians advise that a peace 
should be made with the Persians ? — 5. 

How was this advice received, and what 
treatment did its author meet with ? 

How had the Peloponnesians been employed 
since the battle of Salamis? — 7. 

Where were the people of Athens at this time ? 
—6. 
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What was the purpose of an embassy which 
they sent to the Lacedaemonians ? 

What was the conduct of the Ephori ? — 8. 

What was the advice of Chileus of Tegea, 
and to what determination did the Ephori come 
in consequence ? — ^9, 10. 

By whom was this force commanded, and of 
how many men did it consist ? — 9, 10. 

Into what error did the ambassadors fall in 
consequence of their ignorance of the decision 
to which the Spartans had come ? — 11. 

Who gave Mardonius information that the 
Lacedaemonians had taken the field ? — 12. 

What were the movements of the Persians 
in consequence V — 13. 

What was the most western point in Greece 
to which the Persian army penetrated? — 14. 

Where did Mardonius form his camp? — 15. 

What anecdote of a Persian does Herodotus 
tell, which he heard from Thersander the Or- 
chomenian ? — 16. 

What circumstance does he relate respecting 
the Phoceans ?— 17, 18. 
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Where do the Greek forces encamp ? — 19. 

How did Mardonius endeavour to bring the 
Greeks down from the hill, and provoke them 
to an engagement ? — ^20. 

What part of the Greek army was most ex- 
posed to the enemy's attack? — ^21. 

By whom were they reinforced ? 

What illustrious Persian fell in this engage- 
ment, and how was his death mourned by his 
countrymen ? — 22 and ^. 

What was the issue of the first skirmish ? — 
23. 

What was the second position of the Greek 
army ? — ^25. 

What dispute arose here, and by what argu- 
ments did the contending parties respectively 
maintain their claims ? — 26, 27. 

How was it decided ? — ^28. 

How was the Grecian force drawn up, and 
to what number did the whole amount ? — ^28 — 
30. 

How did Mardonius draw up his army, and 
of how man; men was it composed ? — 31, 33. 

'* Who was Tisamenus, and what does He- 
rodotus relate of him ?" — 33. 
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'* What UDusual honour had he received from 
the Spartans^ and on what account ?'' 

*^ What other story similar to this does He- 
rodotus relate ?" — 34. 

What victories did the Spartans obtain under 
his guidance ? — 35. 

What did the auguries on both sides portend ? 
—36,37. 

Whom did Mardonius employ as soothsayer ? 
—87. 

What story is related of him ? 

What was the advice of Timogenides the 
Theban to Mardonius ? — 38. ( 

Was this advice followed, and with what 
success ? — 39, 40. 

How many days did the two armies remain 
encamped opposite each other on the banks of 
the Asopus ?— 41. 

What was Artabazus's advice ? 

What oracle did Mardonius apply to the 
Persians, and what argument did he draw 
therefrom .?— 42, 43. 

How did the Greeks become acquainted with 
Mardonius's designs ?— 44, 45. 

m I 
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What different arraDgements were made in 
consequence in the Greek army, and what 
were the reasons urged for such arrange- 
ments? — 46. 

Did this produce any corresponding alter- 
ations in the drawing up of the Persian army? 
—47. 

What challenge did Mardonius send to the 
Spartans, and was it accepted ?— 48. 

Under what difficulties did the Greek army 
at this time labour? — 49. 

What was the third position which the 
Greeks took when they were obliged to retire 
from the Gargaphian fountain? — 50, 52, and 56. 

Who was it that refused to quit his post, 
although commanded to do so by Pausanias? — 
53. 

Did he persist in his determination ? — 54, 55, 
and 57. 

What was Mardonius's conduct when he 
perceived that the Lacedaemonians had de- 
camped ? — 58. 

B.C. 479. How did the battle at Plataea commence ? — 
59. 
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How Were the Athenians prevented from 
rendering any assistance to the Lacedaemo- 
nians? — 60, 61. 

How long did the Persians maintain the con- 
test with courage ? — 62, 63. 

What was the fate of Mardonius ?— 63, 64. 

What observation does Herodotus make 
upon the fact, that none of the enemy were 
slain in the sacred grove of Ceres ? — 65. 

What was the behaviour of Artabazus, and 
whither did he fly ?— 66. 

> 

How did those Greeks who joined Mardo- 
nius behave at the battle of Platasa ? — 67. 

Of what material service were the Boeotians 
to the Persians in this battle ? — 68, 69. 

Who were the Greeks that first entered the 
Persian camp ? — 70. 

What part of the barbarian force distin- 
guished themselves most for their courage at 
Plataea?— 71. 

What part of the Greek army does Herodo- 
tus consider to have displayed the greatest 
valour, and what are his reasons for such an 
opinion ? 
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. What individuals emineDtly distinguished 
themselves at the battle of Plataea? 

What is related of Callicrates ?— 72. 

Who was Sophanes, and how did he distin- 
guish himself P — 73, 74. 

'' What service had the Deceleans at some 
former period performed which proved for 
ever after of the greatest advantage to them ?" 

*' What other noble action is recorded of 
Sophanes ?"— 75. 

" What ultimately became of him ?" 

What story is told of a woman of Cos ? — 76. 

What people came to Plataea too late for the 
battle ?— 77. 

What did Lampon the JBginetan propose 
should be done with the body of Mardonius, 
and how was his proposition received by Pau- 
sanias ? — 78, 79. 

In what way did the JBginetans gain great 
wealth from the spoil that was taken at Plataea ? 
—80. 

To what deities were offerings sent, and 
what gifts were dedicated ? — 81. 
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What anecdote does Herodotus relate illus- 
trative of Persian luxury and Lacedaemonian 
frugality ?— 82. 

What remarkable skull was found by the 
Plataeans some years after this battle ? — 83. 

What became of the dead body of Mardo- 
nius ? — 84. 

In what manner did the Greeks bury their 
dead ?— 85. 

What place did the Greeks proceed immedi- 
ately to attack ?— 86, 87. 

Who were Attaginus and Timogenides, and 
what became of them ? — 88. 

How did Artabazus effect a retreat into 
Asia ?— 89. 

What sea fight took place on the same day 
as the battle at Plataea?— 90. 

What embassy did Leutychides receive 
whilst the fleet was at Delos, and what answer 
did he give the ambassadors ? — ^90 — 92. 

" Who was Euenius, and what story is re- 
lated of him ?— 93, 94. 

Who was his son, and what is related of him? 
—92 and 95. 

Where is Mycale?— 96, 97. 
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What proposal did Leutychides make to the 
loDians^ and what measures did the Persians 
adopt in consequence ? — 98^ 99. 

What circumstance tended very much to 
encourage the Greeks at Mycale ? — ^100. 

What singular coincidence does Herodotus 
mention with regard to the battles of Mycale 
andPlataea?— 101. 

Give a description of the battle of Mycale. 
—102. 

How did the lonians behave ? — ^103^ 104. 

Who among the Greeks distinguished them- 
selves most in this engagement? — ^105. 

What deliberation took place at Samos re- 
specting the lonianSy and what was the result 
of it?— 106. f 

'* What quarrel took place between Masistes 
and Artayntes ?"— 107. 

" Who was Xenagorasy what is related of 
him, and what reward did he receive from 
Xerxes ?"— 108. 

*^ Give an account of the disgraceful amour 
of Xerxes, and of the death of Masistes.'' — 
108—113. 
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Was the bridge across the Hellespont stand- 
ing when the Greeks sailed thither ? — 114. 

» 

What places in those parts were reduced by 
the Greeks?— 115. 

How was Sestos taken? — 116 — 118. 

Who were Artayctes and QSobazus, and 
what became of them ? — 119, 120. 

What prodigy is said to have happened to 
one of the Greek soldiers who was guarding 
the Persian prisoners ? — 120. 

What is related of the grandfather of this 
Artayctes?— 122. 

What was Cyrus's answer ? 



THE END. 
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